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FEW years ago I visited Dresden. Being busily engaged from morn- 
ing till evening in running through the town, I had no occasion to make 
the acquaintance of any of my fellow-guests at the hotel until I one day chanced 
to hear that among them was a Russian who was ill. I called upon him, and 
found a man in the last stages of consumption. I had grown gradually tired 
of the town, and hence I established myself comfortably with my new ac- 
quaintance, It is undoubtedly tiresome to associate much with a sick person, 
but yet at times one is glad to be tired; and moreover, my invalid was always 
in good humor and disposed for conversation, We both did our best to pass 
the time as cheerfully ns possible, played cards together, and made fun of the 
doctor. My fellow-countryman used to tell this German pedant different tales 
about his condition, which the latter would pretend to have long anticipated ; 
mimicked his surprise at some unheard-of symptom, threw his medicines out of 
the window, with many other tricks of the same sort. I often urged upon my 
friend that he would do well to consult betimes some skilful physician, that his 
lilness was no joking matter, ete,; but Alexis (his name was Alexis Petroviteh 
S——) would only make new jokes about doctors in general, and his own in 
porticular, until on one rainy autumn evening he answered my repeated and 
urgent requests with such a hopeless glance, such a sad shake of the head, and 
so strange a laugh, that I was really frightened. That same night he grew 
worse, and the next day he died, Shortly before his death his usual choerful- 
ness abandoned him, he tossed uneasily upon his bed, sighed deeply, looked 
about him sadly, selzed my hand and whispered with diMleulty, "It és hard to 
die,” let his head drop upon his pillow, and burst into tears, 1 did not know 
what to sny, and ant silent by his side, Ile soon, however, conquered this last 
wenknows, TD any,” avid he, “the doctor will come to-day and find me no 
longer alive, Teun Imagine the face he will make at this discovery; and in 
thils last moment he tried to Initate the astonished alr of the doctor, Then he 
commissioned me to send all his effects to his relations in Russia, with the ex- 
ception of a little packet which he gave to me as a reminiscence of himself, 

In this packet were letters—letters of a young girl to Alexis and coples of 
his letters to her; in all there were fifteen, Alexis Petroviteh S had known 
Maria Alexandrovna B—— for a long time, apparently since his childhood, Ie 
had a cousin and she a sister, In thelr younger days they had all lived togeth- 
er, had afterward separated and not seen one another for a long time; later 
they had happened to come together at a place in the country where they were 
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all passing the summer, and had fallen in love—Alexis'’s cousin with Maria Al- 
exandrovns, Alexis with Maria's sister, ‘The summer passed by, autumn came, 
and they separated again, Alexis soon convinced himself, as a reasonable be- 
Ing, that he was not at all in love, and gave up his fair one very contentedly ; 
his cousin corresponded for nearly two years with Maria Alexandrovna, but 
came finally to the opinion that he was deceiving both himself and her, and 
consed to write, 

I might, dear reader, tell you a great deal about Maria Alexandrovna, but 
you must make her sequaintance through her letters, Alexis wrote her his 
first letter soon after the breach between her and his cousin, At that time he 
wis In St, Petersburg; he suddenly left Russia, became sick, and died, as already 
stated, at Dresden, I have decided to publish his correspondence with Maria 
Alexundrovin, and hope for the indulgence of the reader, because they are not 
love letters, God protect us from them! Love letters are generally only rewd 
by two persona, though to be sure thousands of times; but to any one else they 
are unendurable, if not absolutely ridiculous, 

I, 
St, Perensnuna, March 7, 1840, 

My Dran Manta ALExXANDrovNA: If [ am not mistaken, I have never 
written to you before, Now, however, Tdoy but T have chosen a strange oun 
slon, have T not? My reason for so doing ts this: My cousin Theodore ealled 
on me toeday, and—how shall T express itP--and told me, under solemn vow of 
secrovy (he never tells me anything In any other way), that he had fallen in love 
with the daughter of a gentleman of this place, and had this time firmly de- 
vided to get married, Tle had already taken the frst step in the matter and 
proposed, T naturally hastened to congratulate him on such a joyful event, 
We have long been suspecting that such was his intention, but still Teould not 
help being somewhat surprised; for although LT knew that it was all over be- 
tween you and him, yet it still seemed to mo—in a word, I was surprised, I 
hal proposed to drive out to-day, bitty Instend, T stay at home to chat with you, 
If you don't want to hear me, throw this letter straight into the fire, 1 prom. 
ine to he honest with you, and although T feel that you are perfectly right tn 
considering me tolerably oflelous, T yet beg of you to be sure at least of this, 
that T should not have taken up my pen had T not known that your sister Is not 
with you. ‘Theodore told me that ehe ls spending the summer with your aunt, 
Mis, I God grant her all poalble happiness, 

Ko that's the end of tall, For my part Twill not assure you of my frlends 
blip, for T have no fondness for bighesounding speeches and biuret of feeling, 
wad in writing you this letter L simply follow the lnpulae of the moment, Te 
there should be another cause lylng hidden within me, let It keep ite obseurity 
for wa while, 

Nor shall T try to console you, Generally, In consoling others, people only 
try to rid themselves aa soon aa possible of an unpleasant feeling of Involune 
tary, selfish eympathy, Without doubt there la such a thing as genuine, warm 
ayinpathy, but we don't get it from every one, IT should be very glad if you 
were to get angry with me, because then you would rend this letter through to 
the end, 

Yet what excuse have I for writing to you and speaking of my feollngs 
and of consolation? None, none at all; that I must acknowledge, and hence I 
must rely on your Indulgence, 

Do you know what the beginning of my letter ia like? It's just as when 
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Mr. X. enters the drawing-room of a lady who was not expecting him at all, 
though possibly another; he sees that he had chosen an unlucky moment, but 
yet it is too late to change, He takes a seat and begins to talk, Heaven alone 
knows about what—about poetry, the beauties of nature, the advantages of a 
good education; in a word, talks perfect nonsense, In the meanwhile the 
first fow minutes are over, he has got comfortably settled in his chair, the lady 
resigns herself to her fate, and now Mr, X. recovers his composure, takes a 
fresh breath, and begins to talk understandingly. 

But in spite of all my reasoning Lam not in the best of apirita, I see be- 
fore me your thoughtful, yes, almost angry face, and 1 feel that it is well- 
nigh Impossible for you not to ascribe some hidden design to this letter; hence, 
like & Roman who has done a stupid action, I wrap myself majestically in my 
toga, and silently awalt your decision, and especially on this question, whether 
you will allow me to continue writing to you? 

] remain yours sincerely, 
Avexis 8. 


Il, 
MANIA ALEXANDROVNA TO ALEXIS PETROVITCH, 

wwe» Muroh 22, 1840, 
My Dean ALexis Pernoveiron: I have received your letter, and really do 
not know what answer to make, I should not have replied at all had it not 
seomed to me that a tolerably frlendly feeling lay hidden behind your josta, 
Your letter has made a disagreeable impression upon me, In answer to your 
reasoning, is you call it, let me too ask a questions Why? What interest have 
you ln me or Lin you? Tam fir fom aseribing any evil Intention to you; on 
the contrary, Tam very grateful for your sympathy; but we are strangers to one 
another, and for the present, at any rate, 1 do not fool the slightest Inclination 

to become more intimate with any one, 

With great respect, I remain, ete, 
Mata I, 
it, 
ALEXIA PETROVITOH TO MATIA ALEXANDIOVNA, 
St, Pernnanune, Mareh 80, 1840, 

My warmest thanks, Maria Alexandrovna, my warmest thanks for your 
letter, dry aa it la, Before T received it 1 was in the greatest excitement, 
Twenty tines a day T thought of you and of my letter, You cannot lmagine 
how eynleally T laughed at myself, but now Tam in the happlest state Imagine 
able, and praise myself neoording to my deserts, Marla Alexandrovna, I am 
beginning a correspondence with you, Confowa that you did not expect this 
afer your anewer, Tam amaged at my own boldness, But do not be alarmed, 
I shall speak, not of you, but of myself, ‘To use a very common expression, I 
must talk with some one, ‘To be sure, I have no right to choose you for my 
confidante, not a shadow of right; but I don't ask of you any answer to my let- 
ters, I don't even wish to know whether you read my “ reasonings" or not, 
hut do not, I entreat you, send my letters back, You see I stand perfectly 
alone In the world, In my youth I led # lonely life, although I never, as far 
as [ remember, posed myselfas a Byron, Later, clroumstances rather than any 
taste and ability for indulging my Imagination, my rather cool temperament, 
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my pride, my indolence, in short a number of different causes, combined to keep 
nie aloof from society. My abandonment of the land of imagination for that 
of action took place late, perhaps too late; perhaps even now indeed it is 
not complete. So long as my own thoughts and feelings were my only busi- 
ness and relaxation, so long as I was able to give myself up to an empty, silent 
bliss, I did not complain of my loneliness, I had no comrades, only so-called 
friends. At times I required their society, as an electric machine needs a con- 
ductor, but only in the same way. Love—but on that subject let us for a time 
hold our peace. Now, however, I must confess, my loneliness oppresses me, 
and yet I see no escape from my position. I don’t find fault with fate on that 
account, I alone am guilty, and am punished as I deserve. In my youth only 
one thing interested me, my own dear self. I mistook my good-natured con- 
celt for shyness, I avoided society, and now I have become terribly tired of 
myself, What shall I turn to now? I do not love any one; all my emotions 
toward others are forced and cold; TL have no reminiscences, because in all my 
past life I find nothing but myself, Do you be my saviour! ‘To you I have 
never rapturously sworn my love; I have never deceived you with a flood of 
words, I passed you by rather coldly, and hence it is that I now feel embold- 
ened to seek for refuge by you. Would that I had done it earlier, when you 
would have been free, Among all my artificial emotions, joys, and sorrows, 
the only genuine and sincere feeling was my involuntary inclination toward 
you, slight as it was—like a single flower perishing in an overgrowth of weeds, 
Let me look but once Into another face, Into another soul; my own face dis- 
gusts me, I am like a man condemned to pass his whole life in a room with 
nilrrors for its walls, I demand no confessions from you, none at all, Grant 
me only the calm sympathy of a sister, or even the simple curiosity of a reader, 
I shall interest you, upon my word I shall interest you, 
I remain your sincere friend, A. 8. 
IV. 
ALEXIS PETROVITCH TO MARIA ALEXANDROVNA, 
St. Perenspuna, April 3, 1840, 

I write to you again, although I foresee that if I do not receive your con- 
sent to go on I shall soon stop. I can understand that you should nourish 
some distrust of me, Possibly you are right. A short time ago I should have 
solemnly declared to you, and perhaps have believed ny own words, that I 
had “developed myself” since our separation—had advanced; I should have 
expressed myself with an indulgent, almost affectionnte contempt about my 
past days; with moving bombast should have confided to you the mysteries of 
my present real life, But now, Tassure you, Maria Alexandrovan, It is dis- 
agreeable and painful for me to think what a ré/e my miserable self-love has 
played, and how contented Twas with it, Do not be frightened; I shall not 
foroe any great truths, any deep views upon you, I don't possess any of those 
truths, of those views; I have become a simple, ordinary man, believe me, I 
suffer unendurably from ennui, That is the reason I write to you; and I 
think, in fuct, we shall understand one another 

But yet I feel unable to speak further with you until you have held out 
your hand to me, until I receive a letter from you with the single word, * Yes,’ 
Maria Alexandroyna, will you hear me out? = * That is the question,” 

Yours truly, A. S. 
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Vv. 


MARIA ALEXANDROVNA TO ALEXIS PETROVITCH. 
, April 14, 1840. 





What a strange man you are! Well, yes. 
Mania B. 





Vi. 
ALEXIS PETROVITCH TO MARIA ALEXANDROVNA. 
St. Pererspura, Muay 2, 1840. 

Hurrah! Thanks, Maria Alexandroyna, a thousand thanks! You are a 
kind and generous being. According to my promise, I begin to speak about 
myself, and with a pleasure that might be called appetite—yes, appetite. We 
can talk about everything in the world with interest, with enthusiasm, with 
rapture, but with appetite only of ourselves. 

A strange thing has recently happened to me; I have for the first time 
looked back upon my past life. You understand me; everybody thinks often 
enough of the past with regret or vexation, or simply for amusement; but to 
throw a cool, clear glance on all one's past life, as when a traveller looks from 
the top of a hill on the valley he has struggled through—that one can only do 
when somewhat advanced in years, and a mysterious, cold shudder seizes 
the heart the first time one does it, At least I experienced such a pang. As 
long as we are young we do not look back; but my youth is gone, and every- 
thing lies now clearly before my eyes as before the traveller on the hill, Yes, 
my youth is gone, irrevocably gone, and it lies before me like a picture in its 
frame, A sud sight. On my word, Maria Alexandrovna, I pity myself, 
Great God, is it possible that I have ruined my life to this extent? that I have 
80 pitilessly racked and tormented myself? Now I have become wise, but 
alas, it is too late, Ilave you ever rescued a fly from a spider's web? If you 
ever have, you will remember its appearance as you placed it in the sunlight; 
ita feet and wings are stuck together, it moves with diMfleulty, and does its best 
to remove the cobweb, After long efforts it refreshes itself somewhat, crawls 
® bit, and tries to stretch its wings—in vain; it can no longer fly about us be. 
fore, no longer buzz merrily in the sunshine, now flying through the open win- 
dow into the cool room, now flying out again into the summer air, It at any 
rate did not fall voluntarily into the treacherous net as I did, who was my 
own spider, And yet I can't take all the blame to myself; for who, pray, 
bears all the guilt for anything alone? Or rather, are we not all at fault, 
though no one dare accuse us of it? Clreumstances work upon us, they drive 
us one way or another, and afterward they punish us accordingly, Every 
one has his own destiny, you see, A not very apt but rather striking analogy 
occurs tome, As the clouds first are formed from the vapors of the earth, 
from whose breast they rise, then leave it and go further and further away, 
and finally return bringing blessings or devastation, so a sort of—what shall 
I call it?—of atmosphere forms Itself about every one, which comes from our- 
selves, nnd works upon us later for good or evil, In other and plainer words, 
every one is the cause and result of his own destiny, 

Every one, then, is the cause of his own fate, Yes; but, alas! we are 
occasionally too much so, and that is exactly our great misfortune, Our self- 
consciousness awakes in us too early; we begin too soon to observe ourselves, 
We Russians have no other task in life than to devote our whole energy to our 
own personality, and we have scarcely outgrown our childhood before we be- 
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gin. We have no definite aim in life, we respect nothing, believe in nothing 
heartily, and hence we have free opportunity to make what we please out of 
ourselves. But we cannot expect every one to see the barrenness of such aim- 
less self-examination; and the result is simply one more intellectual abortion, 
one more of those worthless existences in which the inborn thirst after truth is 
turned to the opposite fault through overweening self-love, in which ridiculous 
simplicity is found combined with contemptible slyness. These characters, 
consuming themselves in the impotent disquiet of perpetual thinking, never 
know the satisfaction of earnest activity, the pang of real suffering, or the tri- 
umph of a victorious truth of conviction. While we combine the fuults of all 
periods of life, we never have the redeeming side of those faults. We are as 
stupid as children, without their honesty; we are as cold-blooded as old men, 
without their prudence; but to outweigh that, we are great psychologists. Only 
too often our psychology strays into pathology. Alas for our psychology! this 
over-nccurate study of the laws of a diseased mental state, with which sound 
people have nothing todo. The main point is that we are never young, not 
even in our youth, 

But yet, why abuse one’s self in this way? As if we had never been 
young! As if the warm blood of life had never beaten, boiling in our veins! 
Oh yes, we too were born in Arcadia, we too have wandered through its fairy 
fields, Did you ever in going through the bushes happen to come upon one of 
those dark crickets which, springing up from under your feet, and spreading 
out noisily its fire-red wings, flies a few feet away, only to fall again into the 
grass? Exactly in that way did our colorless youth unfold its motley wings for 
its brief flight. Do you remember the silent evening walks we four used to 
take along the hedge of your garden after a long, interesting conversation? 
Do you remember those happy hours when nature kindly took us to its infinite 
bosom, and we sank with ebbing senses into a flood of rapture? Suddenly 
blazed forth the red of sunset and bathed everything in the softest purple, and 
from the glowing heaven, from the magically lit earth, there breathed upon us 
the flery freshness of youth and immortal happiness, Like the red of the sky, 
our enchanted hearts would glow, and the tender leaves of the young trees 
trembled restlessly above us, as if moved by the waves of emotion and hope 
within our breasts, Recall the purity, goodness, and faith of our plans for the 
future, the affecting generosity of our hopes, the peace of our hearts, and tell 
me, were we not then worthy of a better lot than that which has since fallen to 
us? Why was it granted to us only to see the longed-for shore in the distance, 
never to reach it, never to rest upon it?“ Never, line the children of Israel, to 
weep on the threshold of the happy land.” ‘Those Hnes of Fet recall the rest to 
my memory. Do you remember how we stood one day in the road looking at 
w little cloud of dust which was blown toward the setting sun by a light puff 
of wind?) “Tn far-off whirling cloud,” you began, while we at once stopped talk- 
lng and listened ; 





Tn far-off whirling cloud 
We soe the dust arise: 
Ia it wanderer or knight, 
Who hides there from our eyes? 
Yot seo on prancing steed 
Bome one ridea on that way, 
0 friend, my distant friend, 
Be mine for ever and aye,"’ 


You were silent, We all arose as If a breath of love had touched our 
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hearts. Every one of us, I am sure, involuntarily turned his glance toward 
the distance—toward that unknown distance, where the Fata Morgana of hap- 
piness shone out from the clouds. And yet, do you understand the contradic- 
tion? What had we to seek in the distance? Were we not in love with one 
another? Was not happiness “so near, so possible?” * And why did we not step 
upon the longed-for shore? Because falsehood went hand in hand with us; be- 
ause it poisoned our best feelings; because everything within us was false 
and artificial; because we had no real love for one another, but merely forcibly 





pretended to love. 

But enough, enough. Why tear open old wounds? It is all now irrevo- 
“ably gone. Whiat in the past was good—the recollection of this has excited 
me exceedingly, and here I take my leave of you. It is besides time to close 
this long letter. Iam going out to breathe the May air, which seems to us 
here like a moist warm breath of spring breaking through the dryness and 


fierceness of the winter. Farewell. Your 
A. S. 


Vil. 
MARIA ALEXANDROVNA TO ALEXIS PETROVITCH, 
—, May 20, 1840. 

I have received your letter, Alexis Petroviteh, and do you know what 
feeling it called up in me? Indignation! yes, indeed, indignation, And I 
will tell you the reason, One thing is a pity, however—that I am not skilled 
with the pen. I have written very seldom, and do not understand how to ex- 
press my thoughts neatly and concisely, But you will, L hope, help me, You 
will try to understand me, even if it is only to find out why Iam angry with 
you, 
Tell me, for you are an intelligent man, have you ever asked yourself 
what a Russian woman is, what is her fate, her position in the world—in a 
word, her life? Ido not know whether you have ever had time to put this 
question to yourself, and T eannot imagine what your answer may have been, 
Perhaps T might be able to tell you by word of mouth my thoughts on this 
subject, but on paper LT shall hardly be able to do it, But yet, no matter, You 
will certainly acknowledge that we women, those of us at least who are not 
buried in the every-day cares of domestic life, receive our flual education from 
you men, You haven strong influence over us, But what do you make of us? 
Tam speaking principally of young girls, of those especially who, like my- 
self, live in the retirement of the country, and of whom there are many in 


Russian, Yos, the others I do not know, and hence can form no judgment about 
them. Pieture to yourself such a girl: her education is completed; she begins 


to live, to amuse herself; pleasure alone is not enough for her, she asks more 
from life; she reads, has reveries about love—and about nothing but love, 
you say, Granted, be it so; but this word is full of meaning for a girl (1 re. 
pent It, that Tam not speaking of one who is too lazy or silly to think), She 
looks longingly forward Into life, awaiting him for whom her soul longa, 
Finally he appears, Shela all devotion, She is like wax in lls hands, very. 
thing, happiness, love, reflection, everything comes with his arrival, All and. 
noss Is gone, all doubts he removes; truth Itself appears to spenk from his Tips, 
She fecls awe before him, Is ashumed of her happiness, learns from him, loves 
him, Ills power over her Is boundless, Were he a hero, he could rouse her 
* A common quotation, from Pushkin's " Onoguly," Tn, 
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to enthusiasm, he could persuade her te sacrifice herself, and she would gladly 
offer every snerifice! But nowadays there are no more heroes, Still he lewdls 
her where he ploases; she interests herself in his affairs, Every word of lis 
moves her soul; she does not know yet how vain, how empty and false a word 
ean be, how little it costs the speaker, what slight faith it deserves, After 
these first hours of happiness and hope, clroumstances (for circumstances get 
all the blame) bring about, only too often, a separation, ‘There are examples 
of Indissoluble union between two loving soula; but these unions are not al- 
ways happy—so at least I have heard, but I shall not speak of what I have 
not myself experienced, But that the pettlest calculations and the warmest 
rapture can live together In a young heart—alas! that I have seen in my expe. 
rience, Well, asl was anying, separation follows, Happy is the girl who 
lowr'ns then that all ls over, who does not give herself up to visions of his return, 
But you, strong, righteous men you as a rule have not the heart, nor even 
the wish, to tellus the truth, It ls easier for you to deceive us, although T must 
still believe that you deceive yourselves at the same thie, So a separation! 
To endure this may be elther easy or hard, Tf her confidence in her lover 
were firm, she could easily master the pang of separation; Indeed, TL imight say 
that now in her solitude abe could first learn the bliss of loneliness, which ts 
full of sweet reminiscences; she could begin to understand and strengthen her 
own charactor, fhiding w consolation in the letters of her distant lover, exe 
prowling herself perhaps for the tlest time fully in her own, 

Like two people who start from the head waters of ariver and walk along 
lin different shores—at flrxt thelr hands ean touch, then they shout to one an. 
other from a distance, and finally ave lost to one another's sight—like them, 
I wuy, two beings are often torn apart by separation, You will reply, What 
then? ‘They were not destined to go together.” Ab, for a nian It Is enay enough 
to begin a new life, to sliake off all the past; a woman cannot do it, No, she 
cannot throw away the past, she cannot tear herself loose from the place where 
she once has taken root, A thousand times nol And what te the mournful 
ond of thia drama? Gradually losing all hope and bellef in herself—but how 
hard that is, you can never understand—she files away, elinging fienly to the 
memories of the past; and turning from everything which the present offers 
her, And he? See what hia fate ta, Does he consider It worth his while to 
pause even for a moment and to cast a glance back? For him what lies bee 
hind is fininhed, At thoes, it is true, he is seized with a sudden wish to meet the 
object of his former love; perhaps he seeks her out intentionally, but, heave 
ons, from whit petty motives! One sees from his polite sympathy, from his 
would-be frlondly advice, from his condescending explanation of the past, only 
his conselousness of his superiority, It is so pleasant and gratifying to him to 
confess to himself continually how wise and good he is, and how little he come. 
prehends what he lias done, Llow well he knows how not to understand what 
joes on In the woman's heart, and in what an offensive way he pitios her if 
he does perchance understand it, Where shall she get the force to endure all 
this? Remember that a girl who is of a thoughtful nature, and so much the 
worse for her, when she begins to love, and Ia under the Influence of a man, 
holds herself involuntarily for the most part aloof from her family and frlenda, 
It is true, #he found before no complete satisfaction In her Intercourse with 
thom, but she lived in the wonted path and concealed all her secrets in her own 
hionat, Now, however, the breach ts notiveable, They no longer understand 
the maldon, and are ready to suspect all her actions, At frst she ls not at 
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all affected, but Inter, when she is again alone, when that for which she strag- 
glod and wae ready to give up everything, when her whole heaven is lost, and 
everything near, everything alrealy wtialned is remote in the past, what Is 
there left her then by which she can uphold herself? Tl-natured jests and al- 
lusions, the barren triumph of a rude, so-called healthy understanding, she still 
endures; but what shall she begin, to what take refuge, when an Inner vole 
begins to whisper to her that they all were right, that she alone was mistaken; 
that an actual life, of whatever sort, is better than a world of fancy, ax health 
ls better than Illness; when her favorite occupations, her favorite books are 
odious to her? How can she in such a ease keep up? How ean one help yleld- 
lug in such a struggle? How live on in such loneliness? To acknowledge 
one's self beaten, and, like a beggar, stretch out one's hand to Indifferent stran- 
gers, ontronting at least thelr sympathy, which the proud heart onee fineled It 
would never need, all that one might endures; but to flad one's self ridiculous 
wt the very moment one Is shedding hot, scalding toarswh, God, protect every 
one from that fate! 

My hands are trembling and Tam ina fever, Ttis time to close, T shall 
wond this letter off ne soon as possible, before | grow ashamed of ny weakness, 
But for heaven's sake, not one word=do you hear? not one word of sympathy 
In your answers If toere is, T shall not write again, You understand me, I 
don't want you to consider this letter as the outpouring of an unappreciated 
soul lamenting its own fate—but it makes no difference, Farewell, 


M, 


Vill, 
ALEXIS PERTROVITCH TO MARIA ALEXANDROYVNA, 
St, Perensnuna, Mny 28, 1840, 

Maria Alexandrovna, you are a noble being, You—your letter has tinally 
disclosed the truth tome, Heavens, what agony it Is! Man often thinks he 
lias finally reached the truth, that he la not playing a filee part, not pretending, 
not lying; on a closer examination he appears even worse than before, And 
alas, so long as he deliberntes by himeaelf, he falls to learn this, whatever 
trouble he may take about It; he Is unable to see his own fiults, Just as the 
dulled eye of the type-setter cannot detect the misprints; for that a fresh eye ts 
nocossary, IT thank you, Maria Alexandrovna, You see T apenk to you of my- 
self; I do not dare to spenk of you, How ridiculous my last letter seen, so 
bombastic and sentimental! Continue your confession, T beg of you most ear. 
nostly; it seems to me that you will ease your own heart and do me good, 
The proverb is true, “One woman's sense Is better than the counsel of a thou. 
aond men,” and how much truer this is of a woman's heart, If women knew 
how much better, nobler, and wiser, especially wiser, they were than men, they 
would become vain and worthless; but fortunately they don't know ft, ‘They 
don't know It because thelr thoughts are not accnstomed to be busy about them- 
selves, ne ia the cnse with us; they think very little about themselves, That ts 
at once thelr weakness and thelr strength, That is the whole secret, T will not 
any of our superiority, but of our power, They lavish thelr soul as a prodigal 
helr does the paternal gold, while we ask Interest for every trifle, Tow can 
they expect to win against asP All this Is not mere compliment, but the slim. 
ple truth founded on expertence, TI beg of you again, Maria Alexandrorna, to 
continue writing to me, If you know everything that moves my hoart—but I 
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shall not now speak, I will listen to you. My time for speaking will come too, 
Write, write, Yours truly, ae 


IX, 
MAINA ALEXANDROVNA TO ALEXIS PETROVITCH, 
——, June 12, 1840, 

T had hardly sent off my last letter, Alexis Petrovitch, before I repented 
of it, but it was too late, One thing consoled me somewhat. I am sure that 
you understood under the impulse of what long pent-up emotions it was writ- 
ten, and that you excused me. I did net read over what I had written, but I 
remember that my heart was beating violently and my pen was trembling in 
my hand, Besides, I have not wished to call back either the words or feelings 
Which, as I understand it, I confided to you, although I should probably have 
expressed myself differently if I had taken time for reflection, ‘To-day I am 
calmer and have more control over myself. 

If IL remember aright, I spoke at the end of my last letter of the burden- 
some position of a girl who feels lonely even with her own fumily. I shall say 
nothing more on that subject, but will rather tell you something about my owa 
circumstances, and L hope in this way to tire you less, 

In the first place, you must know that in all the neighborhood I am only 
known as “the Philosopher.” The ladies especially give me this title, Some 
declare that 1 sleep with a Latin book in my hand and a pair of spectacles on 
my nose; others, that 1 know how to extract a cube root, None doubt but that 
in private I wear men’s clothes, and instead of * Good day” say absent-mind- 
edly “George Sand.” And the dislike for the philosopher grows from day to 
day. We have a neighbor, » man of about fifty, a great wit, at least such is 
his reputation, and for his jokes | am an inexhaustible butt. He has a story 
about me, that as soon as the moon is risen I cannot take my eye from it, and 
he imitates my way of looking at it. Ile says that I don’t take cream in my 
coffee, but moonshine; that is, I place my cup in the moonlight. He swears 
solemnly that I use such phrases as “That is easy because it is diflicult, al- 
though, on the other hand, it is difficult for the very reason that it is easy.” He 
siys that Lam always seeking a word, am always striving * thitherward,” and 
with comie zeal he asks: “ Whitherward? whitherward, whitherward?” Ie 
has also spread the report that I ride by night along the river, singing a sere- 
nade of Schubert, or simply muttering “ Beethoven, Beethoven”; that Lam just 
such a crazy old maid, and a great deal more of the same sort. Naturally it soon 
reaches my ears, You are perhaps surprised, but do not forget that four years 
have passed since you were in these parts, Remember how askant they looked 
aut us then: it is now their turn, But all that is nothing, I hear things oeen.- 
sionally which wound my heart much more deeply. I will not speak of my 
poor, good mother, who can never forgive your cousin's indifference; but my 
whole life is running the gauntlet, as the children say, All the time I must 
hear, * Well, how could we expect to be good enough for you? We are simple 
people and act according to our own plain common sense, and we can't help 
wondering how much good all your studying, and books, and aequalntance 
with scholurs has done you! You perhaps remember my sister—not the one 
toward whom at one tine you were not indifferent, but the other, the older and 
married one, Tor husband is, as you will remember, only a plain, harmless 
iin, lo be sure, over Whom you tiwed to continually make merry; but she te 
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happy, a mother, loves her husband, and her husband loves her above every- 
thing. ‘I am like every one else,” she says to me sometimes, * but you?” And 
she is right, I envy her, 

But yet I feel that 1 would not exchange with her, People can call me a 
philosopher, cracked, or what they please. I shall always remain true—to 
what? ‘To an ideal; why not? 

Yes, to an ideal, Yes, I shall remain true to the last to that for which my 
heart first begun to beat, to that which I acknowledged and still acknowledge 
to be true and good, If my force will only not fail me; if my idol will only 
not prove a lifeless, dumb image. 

If you really have any friendship for me, if you have really not forgotten 
me, you must help me; you must scatter my doubts and strengthen my belief, 

But, in fact, what help can you give me? “This is all foolishness, perfect 
nonsense,” my uncle said to me yesterday. You don't know him, I think. He 
is a sensible naval officer, here on leave. ‘A husband, children, a tureen of 
soup: to tend one’s husband and the children, to look after the bread and but- 
ter—that is what a woman needs to do.” Tell me, is he right? 

In case he should be right, I can still make the past good and fall into the 
beaten track, What can I expect now? what can I hope for? In one of your 
letters you spoke of the wings of youth. How often and for how long they 
wer heavy fetters! But then there comes a time when the fetters fall off; but 
we are then no longer able to rise from the earth and fly toward heaven, 

Write tome, Your M. 





x. 
ALEXIS PETROVITCH TO MARIA ALEXANDROVNA, 
St. Pererspura, June 19, 1840, 

I hasten, my dear Maria Alexandrovna, to answer your letter. I ao- 
knowledge that if—I can’t say my business, for I haven't got any—but if stupid 
habit did not chain me to this place, I should pay you a visit and tell you all I 
have to say; on paper everything appears so dead and cold. 

Maria Alexandrovna, I repeat it, women are better than men, and you 
prove it in your life. One of us may throw aside his convictions like a worn- 
out coat, may exchange them for a pieve of bread, or quiet them into an eternal 
sleop, and set up a gravestone over them as over a dead friend, where he sel- 
dom goes to pray; one of us men may do all that, but you women, you are 
never untrue to yourselyes—to your ideal. This word “ideal” is laughed at 
nowadays, but to fear ridicule is not to love the truth. It often happens that 
the silly jest of some stupid fellow restrains even good people from doing much 
—s for example, from defending an absent friend. I must acknowledge my- 
self guilty of this. But, I repeat, if you women are better than we men, I will 
give you neither advice nor help; where can I get them? Besides, you don't 
need them, But I wave my hand to you and call out, “ Have patience, struggle 
to the end, and remember that the feeling of an honorable, persistent fight is 
nobler than the triumph of vietory. The victory does not depend upon us.” 

Your uncle ts undoubtedly right from a certain point of view, Family 
life is everything for woman; for her there ts no other life. But what does 
that prove? Only Jesuits imagine that the ends sanctify the means, and that 
ls not true, that is not true! It is wrong to enter the pure sanctuary with dust 
btalnied foot, 
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At the end of your letter Is an expression which does not plense mer you 
say that you wish to get into the beaten track, Only be eareful that you doe nob 
minke & filee step! Do not forget that it ls linposslble to wipe out the past ae 
thoroughly that no trace ta left, and that however you may exert yourself you 
will never be able to become like your sleter, You have reached a higher 
spoilt Khan she; but your heart Is wounded, It bene a sear, while lene ta 
whole, You ean deseond, ean lower yourself to hery but nature alwys lieleta 
npon her righty, and «® wounded spot dogs not heal without leaving w nik, 
You ave afl, to speak bluntly, of beeomblig an old madd, Lb know you ave 
alrouly twentyedx, Tn fet, the position of an old mald le not an enviable one, 
Kivery one la wo rendy to make fin of her, and thoughtlosly to observe her 
peculinvitiog and wonknewses, Tut if wo examine a bachelor who le wettig on 
In yours, We find he deserves ridloule as well, ‘cheve Ie plenty of material for 
lwuyhior about hin, What isto be done about tt? Tappliew is not to be vloe 
lently won, We should never forget that not happliesa, but moral worth, ba 
the grout wl of Ife, 

You deserlbe your position with a great deal of humor, T comprehend 
vory well all ite bitterness; It might almowt be called agle, But, belleve me, 
you are hot alone tn ity there ja searcely a human belong living who lus not 
boon In the same position, ‘To be sure, you will any that your lot Is no easler 
to how on that neoounty but T think It Is an enthrely diferent thing, euerlig 
along with thotsmids, from sulferlag alone, Tn auch a ease li sonecerne, not 
the Individuality of each separate one, but the feeling of common nocosslty, 

All that Is very fine, you say, perhaps, but not really praetionble, | have 
always thought, and TP hope Tahal) never cone to think, that la God's world 
everything honorable, good, and trie is proetloable, and sooner or later may 
ho realized, wid not only will be, but alrewdy tay everyday, Only let every one 
ata fin at hile post, never lose pationee, nor demand what te lipossble, 
bit do that whieh he line the strength todo, Hut Laee that Tam wandering 
from the auhjeot, TL apare you the coutinuation of my views Ull another letter, 
bit Teannot close without heartily, heartily pressing your hand, and wishing 
you with wll my soul every blessing, Your 
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A.M, 


, Si Apropos, you say that you have nothing more to expect, nothing 
more to hope for; allow ine to aek, how do you know that? 


XI, 
MAIWA ALMXANDHOVNA TO ALEXIA PREROVITON 

» dune §0, 1840, 

low grateful Tam, Alexla Potroviteh, for your letter! how tauel wood tt 
haa done mel twee you are really agood, trustworthy man, wid hence balall 
conoonl nothing fom you, T have confidence Inyou, TL know that you will 
not nbuse my frankness, and will give me flendly advioe, Bo listen, TF used 
wt the end of my let letter an expression which did not please yous my reason 
for ao dolng T wlallexplain to you today, We have a nelglborat the thie of 
your stay here he wae absent, and hens you have never seon hlny het eould 
marry him if Pehowe, He te still young, ediented, and welletoedo, ‘Thove ta 
no oljection on the part of my relations to suoh a unlony on the contrary, they 
desire It very much, a TE happen to know, Tle het an agreeable exterior, and 
loves me, | believe; but he is so slow, so dull, all lle alins ave wo linited, 
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that I cannot help feeling my superiority to him, Ife notloes that, and is to @ 
certain extent glad of it, and Ghat le the very thing whieh repela me from him, 
in apite of his excellent heart, | cannot love him, Advise me whit 1 shall do, 
Think it over and give me your honest opinion, 

Hiow grateful Tam to you for your letter, Helleve me, at times such aad 
thoughts wet the mastery over me! Yea, it had got so fav that | was aelimed 
of every fooling, T will not aay of happiness, but of confidence; that 1 pottiehly 
closed every book that spoke of hope and happiness; that | turned away from 
the cloudless sky, from the frosh green of the trees, from everything happy 
wid joyous, Whats terrible state that wast T aay waa, ae if it lid passed, 
And hoe it passed? I do not know; but so much IT do know, that, If lt dows 
not return, Lam indebted to you therefor, See, Alexis Petroviteh, how much 
good you have done, without suapevting It, Apropos, do you know tht I pity 
you very much? It la now the moat benutiful time of the summer; we are one 
Joylng lovely days, blue, cloar sklosthe sky of Italy cannot be fher--and you 
stay In the sultry, dusty town, and stroll up and down the blistering pavement, 
What pleasure can you take In that? At any rate you ought to go into the 
country, ‘They say there are cluwming country-places belind Peterhof, on the 
Benenhore, 

] should ke to write more, but T eannoty such deliclous odors enter from 
the garden that T ean't «it in the room any longer, DT shall put on my hat and 
go out walking, More soon, my dew Alexls Petroviteh, 

Your affevtionnte 
M, Ih, 

}’, ST lave forgotten to tell you, Only think of it, the wit of whom T 
wrot to you the last thie has elnnyging Ibedeclared his love to me revently 
and in the most extvavagant way, Abt frst Thought he wos making fin of 
me, but he finished with « formal proposal, and that after all lila bavkbiting, 
Hut he je at any rate too old, Lust eventug, to vex hin, | sat at my plano 
before the open wiidow and played by moonlight a sonata of beethoven, Llow 
refreshing It was to me to feel the oool moonlight ipon my fave; so pleasant to 
fill the odorous night alr with the delicious strains of mualo, which from tne 
to tine were drowned by the song of the nightingale, It's a long while singe 
I have been so happy. Write to me without fall on the subjoot 1 spoke of at 
the beginning of this letter; it ls very linportant, 


XII, 
ALBAIS PRTHOVITOH TU MAIUA ALEXANDIOVNA, 

Ar, Permnanuna, July 8, 1840, 

My dear Marla Alexandrovnn, here la my opinion In two words, As for the 
old Inehelor and your youthful adorer, overboard with them both, There la 
no tae considering, Nelther of thom te worthy of you; tiat's as clear aa tint 
twloe two is four, Your young neighbor may be an excellent porson, still 
goodehy to lil, Dam eonvineed that there le nothing in common between you 
and bln) henee you oa lmagine how pleasant living with bln would be, And 
what nevd of lhnste? Init pomlble that a worn Ike youebut 1 dill utter no 
compliments, and henoe carry that suljoot no fuwther—oan find no one who 
knows how to value her? No, Marla Alexandrovia, listen to me, if you really 
helleve that Lam your Mend, and that my advice ts of any use to you, Con 
fowe that it would be pleasant for you to see your old ealunimiater at your foot, 
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If T were In your place, I should compel him to look at the moon and slug 
Beethoven's * Adelaide" the whole night trough, 

But let us leave them, let ue leave your adovers, IT have something else 
to apenk wbout to you to-day, I find myself, In consequence of a letter which 
I revelved yesterday, Ina very pocullar state, half levitated and half exemed, I 
sond you a copy of it, [tis from one of my old friends and colleagues, an ani. 
able but rather narrow-minded man, ‘Two years ago he set out upon his trav- 
ela, and this is the first tine he has written, Here js his letter, 

N, I,—Ile is very good-looking, 

“Chen ALEXIS: Tam at Naples, and am sitting at the window of my room 
on the Chiaja, The weather is magnificent, I had been looking out on the 
sea for a long tine when | became Impatient, and suddenly the capital idea 
seized me of writing to you, Heaven knows that I have always had a strong 
feeling of affection toward you, and now it has compelled me to pour out my 
heart to you, for that is the proper expression, I believe, in your lofty luna. 
guage, 1 grew impatient because I am waiting for a certain lady, We are 
going to drive together to Baim, to eat oysters and oranges there, to see the 
dark-brown shepherds with red caps dance the Tarantella, to let ourselves bake 
in the sun like lizards—in a word, enjoy life thoroughly. My dear friend, I can- 
not tell you how happy lam. Were I as skilled a writer as you are, ali, what 
a picture I could unfold, But unfortunately I am, as you know, no writer. 
This lady whom I am expecting, and who has been letting me start up and 
turn continually toward the door for more than an hour, loves me; but the way 
I love her I fancy that even your eloquent pen could not express. 

“*T must tell you that I made her acquaintance three months ago, and that 
from the very first day of our acquaintance my love rises, ever crescendo, like a 
chromatic seale, and at the present moment has risen above the seventh heav- 
en. Tam joking, but in fact my dependence on this sweet creature is some- 
thing unusual, unnatural, Think of it, I hardly ever speak to her, only look at 
her all the time and laugh like « fool. I fall at her feet and feel that I am fear- 
fully stupid and happy, really unwarrantably happy. It sometimes happens that 
she places her hand on my head; then I say—but you can’t understand it; you 
are a philosopher and always have been a philosopher. Her name is Nina, also 
Ninetta, and she is the daughter of a rich merchant of this place. She is beau- 
tiful. What ave all your Raphaels in comparison with her? As excitable as 
powder, cheerful, clever—so wonderfully clever that it is really astounding that 
she has been able to fall in love with such a stupid fellow as Iam; she sings 
like a bird in the tree, and her eyes Excuse the involuntary dash, I thought 
I heard her at the door; no, she is not there, the heartless one! You will ask 
how it is all going to end, what my plans are, and how long I intend to remain 
here, I don’t know anything about that, nor do I want to know. Let what 
will come. Oh, who would want to stop continually for reflection! 

**She’s coming—she’s coming up the stairs singing. She is here. Now, 
my friend, farewell. I have no more time for you. Your pardon, she has 
stained all the letter; she threw a wet bouquet on the paper. At first she 
thought I was writing to a lady, but having found out it is to a friend, she sends 
her love to you and wants to know whether there are flowers where you are, 
and whether they are fragrant? Well, farewell. If you had heard her laugh! 
No silver has such a ring, and what good-nature in every sound! I should like 
to cover her feet with kisses. But we are going out, going out! Farewell. 
Do not be angry at my tiresome raving, and envy your M.” 
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The letter was in faet all covered with marks of water, and smelled 
of orange-blomsoms, ‘Two white petala of the flowers stuck to the paper, 
This letter aroused me, I thought of my own stay at Naples, Then, too, the 
woathor was superb; It wasnt the beginning of May, I had just passed my 
twenty-second birthday, but I did not know any Ninetta, T wandered about 
alone, and waa perlahing from thivat after happlinessa thirat which ts both 
agonizing and sweet—yer, so sweet that It closely resembles happiness, Low 
strange youth is! I remember one night, when I rowed out upon the bay, 
There were two of us, the boatman and Lyes, the boatman; did you expect 
something different? What a night that was; whatasky, what stars; how they 
trembled and beamed upon the waves; how the water rolled like liquid fire, 
and splashed beneath the strokes of the oars; what a rich odor covered the 
whole sea! Itis impossible for me to deseribe all that, however “eloquent " 
my pen may be, In the harbor there lay a French ship-of-war, It was all 
ablaze with lights, and the reflection of the bright windows lay almost motion- 
less on the dark waters in long lines of red, The captain was giving a ball. 
Separate waves of the dancing music reached me, I remember especially the 
trill of a little flute between the heavy tones of the trumpets; this trill seemed 
to quiver about my boat like a butterfly. I made the man row me toward the 
ship, and twice around it. Women flew by the windows, borne in the 
wild whirl of the waltz. I bade the boatman pull away into the distance, into 
the deepest darkness. I remember that the music followed me for a long time, 
as if it would never leave me; finally it died away. I arose in my boat and in 
mute agony of longing stretched out my arms over the water, Oh, how heavy 
my heart was then! How dreary my loneliness! With what rapture I should 
then have given myself up wholly, wholly, if there had been any one there to 
whom I could have given myself. With what bitterness of heart I threw my- 
self head-foremost into the bottom of the boat. I wanted to go further, no 
matter where, only away from there, 

My friend, however, has experienced nothing of that sort. And why 
should he? He has managed it much more sensibly than I did. He lives, and 
I—he was not wrong in calling me a philosopher, Extraordinary—you too 
are called a philosopher. Why has such a misfortune been the lot of both? 

I do not live, but who is to blame for it? Why do [ remain here in 
Petersburg? What do I do here? Why do I simply kill one day after an- 
other? Why don’t I go into the country? Can't one live on our Russian steppes? 
Is there not room and air enough on them? What madness to depend on 
empty fancies, when one perhaps needs only to stretch out one’s hand to se- 
cure happiness! It is settled. Iam going, going to-morrow if it is possible. 
Iam going home—that is, to you; it’s the same thing, for we live only five 
miles from one another. What is the use of wasting away here? Why did lL 
never think of this before? Dear Maria Alexandrovna, we shall see one an- 
other soon. I can’t understand why it never occurred to me before. I ought 
to have gone a long time ago. Au revoir, Maria Alexandrovna. 

July 9. 

I have purposely taken twenty-four hours for reflection, and have now 
finally made up my mind that I cannot stay here. The dust in the streets is su 
dense that my eyes are smarting. To-day I begin to pack; day after to-mor- 
row I shall probably leave here, and in about ten days I shall have the pleasure 
of seeing you. I hope you will receive me as kindly as in the old times, 

Apropos, your sister is still visiting your aunt, is she not? 
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Maria Alexandrovna, allow me to press your hand heartily, and to say to 
you with all my soul, * To our speedy meeting.” I had already formed this plan, 
but that letter hastens my movements, Granted that it proves nothing; yes, 
even granted that Ninetta would not plexse another—ime, for example; still I 


am off; that is now irrevocably fixed. Au revoir. Your 
A. S. 





XIII, 

MARIA ALEXANDROVNA TO ALEXIS PETROVITCH. 
, July 16, 1840. 

You are coming here, Alexis Petrovitch; you will soon be with us: is it 
true? Ido not attempt to conceal from you that this news makes me both 
happy and uneasy. Ilow shall we see one another again? Will this intel- 
lectual bond, which it seems to me has groavn up between us, last? Will it 
not be rent by our meeting? I don’t know wh:y I feel so anxious, I shall not 
answer your last letter, although I have a great deal to say. I put it all off until 
we meet. My mother is very glad that you are coming; she has known that 
we corresponded, The weather is perfect. We will take long walks; 1 will show 
you new places which I have discovered. Especially beautiful is a certain long, 
narrow valley; it lies between wooded hills, concealed between their wind- 
ings. A little brook flows through it, which can hardly make its way between 
the thick grass and flowers—but you will see it yourself. Ouly come, perhaps 
you will not find it tiresome, 





M. B. 


P, S.—I think you will not see my sister; she is still with my aunt. I be- 
lieve (but this is strictly between ourselves) that she will soon marry a very 
amiable young man, an oflicer, Why did you send me that letter from Na- 
ples? ‘The life here appears so sad and tame in comparison with that richness 
and splendor, But Mile, Ninetta is wrong: flowers do grow here, and sweet 
ones too. 


XIV, 
MARIA ALEXANDROVNA TO ALEXIS PETROVITCIT, 
———, Junuiry, 1841, 

T have written to you several times, Alexis Petroviteh, but you have never 
answered, Are you still alive? Or have you grown tired of our correspon- 
dence? Perhaps you have found some other more agreeable relaxation than 
such as the letters of a country girl can offer you. You undoubtedly only re« 
membered me by way of passing the tine, If that ts so, L wish you every hap. 
plness, If you do not answer me this time, T shall not torment you any more, 
li that ense there ta nothing left for me but to regret my thoughtlossness, to 
regret that Tlet myself be disturbed out of ny calmness so unnecessarily, to re- 
gret that T stretched out my hand toward another, and let myself abandon ty 
loneliness if even fora moment, I have no right to abandon tt, I must keep 
myself behind bolt and bar; that is my lot, the lot ofall old maids,  T must ae 
custom myself to these thoughts, One has no right to step out Into the free, 
bright world of God, and long for fresh alr, when one ts too weak to endure It, 
Fortunately we are burled beneath deep snow-drifta, In future T shall be 
wiser, No one dies from ennul, but it is easy to dle from grief, If Tam mise 
tuken, prove It tome, Tt appears to me, however, that Dam not mistaken, At 
nny vale, fivewell, Twiah you every happiness, 


M BS 
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XV. 
ALEXIS PETROVITCH TO MARIA ALEXANDROVNA, 
DRESDEN, September, 1842. 

I write to you, dear Maria Alexandrovna, because I am unwilling to die 
without taking leave of you, without bringing myself back to your memory. I 
have been given up by the physicians—yes, and I feel myself that my hours are 
numbered, On my table stands a rose-bush; before it’s faded it will be all over 
with me. However, this comparison is not very apt; the rose-bush is far more 
interesting than I am. 

As you see, I am not in Russia, For the last six months I have been stay- 
ing in Dresden, I received your last letters, I am ashamed to confess it, more 
than a year ago. I have lost some of them, and have answered none. I will 
at once tell you why not. But, believe me, you have been ever dear to me. 
Except you, there is no one to whom I should care to say good-by; perhaps 
there is no one else to whom I could, Soon after my last letter to you (I had 
already got everything in readiness for my departure to your neighborhood, 
and in anticipation formed various plans) an event came to pass which, I must 
to my grief confess, has been of the greatest influence upon my fate—so great 
indeed that I am dying in consequence of it. I went, namely, to the theatre to 
see a ballet. Ihave never been fond ‘of the ballet; I have rather had a secret 
distaste for everything about singers, actresses, or ballet-dancers, But man 
does not escape his destiny; no one knows himself, or is able to see into the fu- 
ture. Only what is unexpected happens in life, and in all our lifetime we do 
nothing except adapt ourselves to circumstances, But I believe T have got into 
philosophy—my old habit. In a word, I fell in love with a ballet-dancer, 

This was so much the more inexplicable because no one could call her a 
beauty. It is true, she had ash-colored hair, with a gleam of gold, and great, 
bright eyes, with » mysterious and, at the same time, bold look, Oh, how well 
I know the expression of that look, for I pined and languished a whole year in 
its power, 

She was beautifully shaped, and when she danced her national dance the 
apoctators used to stamp and shout from enthusiasm, Tt appears that no one 
else was in love with her—no one, that is, as much ast, From the very mo- 
ment | first saw her (believe me, T need only shut my eyes and at once T see 
the theatre, the almost empty stage, representing the interior of a wood; she 
comes out on the right from behind the scenes, a wreath of vine-leaves on her 
head, » tiger-skin on her shoulders), from that fatal moment T belonged to her 
completely, as a dog belongs to his master; and if LT now, dying, do not belong 
to her, it is only becanse she has east me from her, 

In fiet she never cared a great deal for me; she hardly took any notice of 
me, although she used to spend my money most good-naturedly, For her T waa, 
na she tised to say in her broken French, * oun /tousse, boun enfan,” wnd nothing 
more, But 1 could not live away from her, T tore myself at once from 
everything that was dear te me, even from my home, and followed that woman, 

You think perhapashe was Intelligent, Not she! One only needed to look 
at ler low brow, to hear but onee her nay, menningless Inugh, to be convinced 

of her empty-mindedness, Nor did T ever decelve myself a moment in that 
reapect; but that did not help me, Towever little T esteemed her wien T was 
awny from her, yet In her presence [only felt the most passlonate adoration, 
Ju German stories the knights often fall Into jdst such a strange fascination, I 
could not turn my eyes from her fee, could never hear enough of her volve, 
bl 
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never admire sufficiently every one of her movements, and only breathed again 
when she was gone, In other respects she was good, harmless, and natural, 
and wholly without the affectation which such people generally have, In her 
wis life, that is, blood—that generous, boiling blood into which the Southern 
su sceins to have poured some of its rays. She slept nine hours a day, hada 
good uppetite, and never read a printed line with the single exception of the 
newspaper articles in which she was mentioned, Perhaps the only deep emo- 
tion she had was her dependence on il Signore Carlino, a little avaricious Ital- 
ian, who was her secretary, aud whom she has since married, And with such 
a woman have I fallen in love—I, intellectual connoisseur, after I have tasted 
such different, higher pleasures, and that too when somewhat advanced in 
years. Who could have expected it? I myself least of all. Indeed, I never 
expected to play such a part; never imagined that I should linger about during 
rehearsals, freeze and tire myself out behind the scenes, breathe the smoky 
atmosphere of the stage, and make the acquaintance of different and scarcely 
respectable people. What do I say—muake their acquaintance?—rather be- 
come their friend. I never dreamed that I should hold a ballet-dancer’s shawl, 
buy her new gloves, clean her old ones with bread crumbs (a fact, [ have done 
even that), send her bouquets, frequent the antechambers of journalists and 
theatre managers on her account, fling away my money, procure serenades, 
ruin my health by exposure, and bring on myself this illness. I never imag- 
ined that I should finally in @ litthe German town get the nickname of * Art 
Barbarian.” And all in vain—in the fullest sense of the word, in vain, That 
is the very thing. Remember how much we have talked and written about the 
nature of love, and how subtle we were on this subject. In fuct, however, it 
is clear that true love is an emotion that does not in the least resemble the pie- 
ture we form of it. Love is indeed not an emotion, but a disease, a peculiar 
condition of body and soul; it does not grow gradually—it is there! One ean- 
not doubt about its existence, and play at hide-and-seek with it, although it does 
not always appear in the same form, Generally it seizes a person unsought, 
suddenly, against his will, for life or death, like the cholera or a fever, It 
grasps its victim, as a hawk a chicken, and carries it off wherever it will, in 
spite of all resistance, In love there is no equality, no so-called free union of 
souls, and all the rest of the abstractions which German professors think out in 
their leisure moments. No; in love, one person is slave, the other master; and 
truly enough do the poets sing of the chains of love, Yes; love is a chain, and 
the strongest of all chains, At least I have come to this opinion, and by my 
own experience, I have purchased this conviction with the price of my own 
life, for I die a slave, 

So that is my fate! In my early youth nothing would do for me but to 
storm heavens Then I was satisfied with visionary plans for the good of human- 
ity, of home; this too lasted itstime, Finally I thought of establishing domestic 
happiness; I stumbled over an ant-hill and fell to the ground, aye, into my 
grave. We Russians understand so well how to end in this way. 

But it is time to shuffle off everything—yes, high time. May the burden 
of these reminiscences fall from me with my life. I should like to enjoy for 

1 the last time, were it only for a moment, the sweet, delicious feeling which 
falls so gently on me as often as I think of you. Your image is now doubly 
dear tome, With it appears that of my home, and I send you and it my final 
farewell, May your life be long find happy. And remember one thing: whether 
you remain in the loneliness of the country on the steppes where now you are 
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at times so sad, but where I would gladly have passed my last hours, or 
whether you are in any other place—everywhere remember this, that life never 
deceives him who does no ponder over it, who asks nothing from it, quietly 
accepts its modest gifts, and enjoys them contentedly, Go forward as long as 
you can, but when your feet fail you, halt, and look at those who pass you with- 
out annoyance, without envy; they too cannot go much further, Formerly I 
did not speak in this way, but death is a good schoolmaster, Who can tell us 
after all what is life, what is truth? Remember him who could not answer 
even this last question. . . . Farewell, Maria Alexandrovna, for the last time 
furewell, and do not think in anger of your poor ALEXIS, 
IvAN TURGENEFY. 
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rT NIE stroller in the pensive field 
| Doth many a wildering glower desery : 
Sometimes to him the Roses yield, 
Sometimes the Lilies feed his eye; 
Sometimes he takes delight in one, 
Sometimes in all, sometimes in none, 


But when, in dusky woodland ways, 
IIe sees, beside some dreaming stone, 
The fresh, untutored Violet raise 
Her pleading eyes for him alone, 
Then makes his heart its final choice, 
And Nature speaks in Passion's voice, 


The stroller beauty'’s garden through, 
Ry many a wayward impulse led, 
Sometimes is charmed by gold and blue, 
Sometimes by brown and mantling red; 
Sometimes proud dame and maiden small 
Please just the same, or not at all, 


But when, remote from pleasure’s whirl, 
Ile sees, at home's soquestered shrine, 
The ardent, cheerful, guileless girl, 
Of mortal mould, but soul divine— 
Too good, too beautiful to know 
Ilow fair her worth and beauty show— 


Then all his roving fancies pause, 
Entranced by this o’erwhelming grace: 
It rules him by celestial laws; 
It lights a splendor in his face. 
"Tis the best good that Heaven can give; 
He wins it—and begins to live. 


WILLIAM WINTER. 
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MHERE has been a Lost Theory as well as a * Lost Cause” for the South in 
‘| the late war. Before that great modern event and its consequences, the 
popular and almost universally received theory in the South was that the negro 
if ever freed was bound to retrograde, and that, after having proved a misery 
to himself and a nuisance to others, he would by providential interposition be; 
extinguished, doomed to altogether disappear; as Carlyle, ** maker of books,”’ 
hath it, ‘to roam aimless, wasting the seed-fields of the world, and be hunted 
home to Chaos by the due watch-dogs and due hell-dogs, with such horrors of 
forsaken wretchedness as never were Seen before!” This theory was gener- 
ally accepted in the South, nem. con. ; it not only involved the present writer— 
he was even its zealous advocate.‘ Lo, the poor negro,” was the common decan- 
tatum, whenever anything had to be said in deprecation of the cruel abolitionists. 
Since the war there have been persons in the South, not to be entirely classed 
as ignoramuses, who have looked from day to day for the gradual extinction of 
the negro, for the stages of his disappearance from sublunary affairs in this hemi- 
sphere. It is not unusual in Southern companies to hear such snatches of con- 
versation as follow: “The niggers are dying out. Dr. Asinine tells us that 
in the circuit of his practice they are dying like rotten sheep. Maybe they 
have diseases which are not incident to the whites, and that they are thus 
doomed to perish. What do you think of what our newspapers tell us of ‘the 
great toe disease’ of San Domingo?” (Though whether the editor, who thus 
entitled his news from * Dr, Vinton's Sanitarium,” meant that the disease was 
“great,” or that it was the afflicted toe that was so, is a mystery unsolved.) 
“Then, you know, there is infanticide, their common crime. Why, I am told 
that in the ditches and sloughs back of Crowtown, it is common to see little 
dead niggers lying like drowned puppies. Did you hear what a Louis- 
iana gentleman told at the Virginia Springs last summer? He wanted a 
cook, and a negro woman applied to him for the place, with strong recom- 
mendations. But she bad incumbrances, children, and on this account alone 
he told her she wouldn’t suit, and rejected her. The next morning he was 
surprised to find her returned with a very cheerful and animated face, when 
she said, ‘Tse all right now, sah; got no ‘’cumbrances no more. I’se put dem 
out de way; de picaninnies done dead!’” 

Those who have been looking for the providential riddance of the negro, 
and have been constructing mortality tables to suit themselves, must have been 
rather surprised, waking up some morning not long since, to read in the news- 
papers an outgiving from the United States Census, our ne plus ultra of statis- 
tical information. We are there given to know that since 1860 the negroes 
of the South, despite the experiences of the war, have increased nearly ten 
per cent. (or more exactly speaking, 9.7 per cent.), and that in the United 
States of to-day there ave not less than five millions of black people! We can 
no longer shut our eyes to what we may be unwilling to believe. The day for 
prophesying for the black man of America a fate similar to that of its red man 
is past. The fact, welcome or unwelcome, must be accepted that this race, in 
numbers already a considerable nation, of characteristics different from the 
white man’s, is being mixed into the society and political system of America, and 


is working out there an experiment attended by the circumstances of a peculiar 
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romance. A comparatively small number of Africans, brought across seas 
from their native wilds, grown up into a people of millions, trained in the 
harsh school of slavery, but a school whose benefits are that the negro is 
brought to his present capacity for an experiment more hopeful than has ever 
yet been made for his true civilization, are to be displayed to the world not 
only as a new test of the social and political system of America, but as a last 
supreme effort to take off a reproach that has lain for ages on the African, 
und to meet the prejudices against him in a new arena, and under auspices 
that have never been offered before. It is the apparition of a new figure and 
actor in the civilized world; a great historical and ethnological problem to be 
solved anew; a condition of things sprung out of the dramatic circumstances 
of a great war; a sudden transformation that exceeds the surprise of fiction; a 
new prospect dawned on what had been before supposed the most hopeless and 
melancholy outlook of history—the regeneration of the African; an intense 
study already commenced of this hitherto hopeless race, as of one suddenly 
become interesting; the discovery, so to speak, of the negro as a unique, poeti- 
cal character, issued out of circumstances the most unpromising, yet already 
displaying capacities and virtues that have captured the observation and in- 
terest of the world. In this romance the writer desires a share, as in a great 
event of history that has happily occurred in his times and generation, a 
crisis and a scene with which Providence has allowed him to be contemporary, 
and of which he is scarcely content to be an idle spectator. 

It is astonishing how little the slaveholders of the South, despite their sup- 
posed knowledge of the negro, really knew of what was in him; what little idea 
or anticipation they had of capacities he is now exhibiting. The difficulty was 
that slavery was a perpetual barrier to an intimate acquaintance with the ne- 
gro; it regarded him as a thing, and was never concerned to know what was 
in the sodden and concealed mind of a creature that represented only so much 
of productive force, and was estimated, body and soul, in dollars and cents. If 
one, even of Southern gentlemen, with the best intentions, sought knowledge 
of the negro, and made opportunities to converse with him, he ran the danger 
of being suspected as an abolitionist in disguise, or at least of being condemned 
as a **low person.” Yet, despite the difficuliies of the subject, this writer had 
in the period of slavery commenced the study of the negro as a man; he was 
already persuaded that there might be found in him virtues very peculiar, and 
even greater than what Northern authors, who had written novels and ro- 
mances in his behalf, had ascribed to him; and his discoveries he had entitled 
“Black Diamonds.” The negro had suddenly become as a new book to one 
who had been many years a slaveholder, and as such profoundly ignorant of 
the barbarian who did his pleasure. 

The tenderness of the negro was a beautiful virtue of character; there was 
not a more affectionate nature in the world. His humor (he has no wit) was a 
study of itself; a rich and genial humor in which there was, remarkably, never 
a trace of vulgarity, and coupled with which was the apparently opposite ten- 
dency to a tender and poetical melancholy. His religious hymns offered a 
unique literary collection that has not yet been made. Here was a creature 
wholly uncultivated, his ignorance guarded in slavery (it being a misdemeanor 
in many of the Southern States to teach him to read or write), yet, after all de- 
liberate efforts to crush out of him the character of man, and make him a mere 
laboring animal, exhibiting traits of character to reward the scholar, and vir- 
tues to assign him a high place on the roll of humanity. Slavery did not even 
deprive him of the virtue of courage; having somehow not proved in his case 
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what it has so often been in the history of the world, an emasculator, to the 
degree that slave has stood as the synonyme for coward. 

Let no one doubt the courage of the negro, although he wore the badge of 
an ownership on his body and his life was one long submission. ‘There are 
even black heroes and martyrs in the unknown graves of Virginia. An inci- 
dent of the war was related the other day by a friend, Dr. White of the Alle- 
ghany Springs; and none of his hearers ventured to reflect upon his manhood or 
to joke upon his sensibility, when they saw his eyes fill with generous tears as 
he related the simple story. He had served as a major in the Confederate 
army, and was attended there by a favorite slave. On the eve of one of the 
great battles of Virginia he called the slave to him and said, * George, there's 
to be a battle to-morrow. You have nothing to do with the fighting, and you 
ean keep out of the way during the day.” “ No, sir,” replied the boy, speak- 
ing slowly and thoughtfully; “Pll go with you. Ole missis made ine promise 
before T left the home place that T would stay with you all the time, and bring 
back her chile ‘live or dead, I must be by you to-morrow; don't ask me not 
to, Mas’r Isaac.” But, George,” remonstrated his master, “ you can't shoot.” 
“You gi’ me a gun, sir,” was the reply, “and” (argaumentatively) “1 reckon 
T ean kill as many of them as they can of me!” The next day the poor fellow 
fell, shot through the head, and died instantly at the feet of his master, His 
body sleeps in a grave which the affection of that master has adorned, and 
where his memory has often kept vigil as over one who had “laid down his 
life for his friend.” 

In years before the war this writer had proposed, as a singular ambition, a 
mission of his life, to attempt the amelioration of slavery, He then thought 
“the peculiar institution” 
have other poor, breechless barbariuwns brought over from Africa to participate 


‘ 


a very good thing, so good that he was anxious to 


in its benetits; but he was also deeply sensible that there were drawbacks, that 
there was a necessity for much legislation, to guard the negro from unnatural 
punishments, and to soften a lot which, though often tolerable or even happy, 
yet had this against it, that it was constantly dependent on the accident of a 
good master or a bad one, But while the writer meditated the war came, and 
an institution which he, in common with his Southern countrymen, thought as 
firnily fixed as the pillars of the soil, and of which he never could have im- 
agined any reform except to the extent of amelioration, was wiped away with 
an ease and suddenness and completeness that struck dumb all theories, and 
left Southern philosophy confounded, 

Of slavery, asa thing of the past, there isa view which has not been devel- 
oped by controversial ingenuity, and which is chiefly valuable as affording an 
admirable ground of reconciliation between parties which have so long and bite 
terly discussed the peculiar institution, ‘There is nothing more remarkable of 
the present disposition of the negro than the kindness of lis reference to his 
former condition of slavery, and the utter absence of any disposition to retaliate 
pon his former taskmasters and to exnet revenge for the past, The negro is 
weldom heard referring with any bitterness to his antecedent experiences ast 
slave; on the contrary, the colored speaker has frequently a pleasant rem tits 
cence to tell of this former part of his history, An explanation of this temper 
Ix possibly to be found in some dim, tmperfect conselousness of the negro that 
slavery was not without benetits to lim in the past, and may have done a prov. 
ldentiol part In making him what he is todayn hopeful experiment of civill- 
aition, ‘The Northern politician who tasists that the negro Is already capable 
of discharging the full offices of citizenship and suffrage logleally implies a 
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tribute to the beneficence of slavery even greater than many of its most zeal- 
ous Southern advocates ever claimed for it. The negro himself seems to have 
a sense of this logical necessity in his case, and is not near so busy in reproaches 
of his former subjection as a slave as some of his would-be Northern friends 
are for him. The proposition that underlies these phenomena, and that will 
explain them, is this: Slavery may have done a providential part, now but 
dimly perceived and imperfectly acknowledged, in educating the negro to that 
point whence he was likely to advance rather than to retrograde and fall 
back into comparative barbarism (as was the case in the experiment of West 
Indian emancipation, which may have been a failure on account of the 
short or imperfect apprenticeship of the negro there as a slave); and, having 
in the South thus educated the African to a safe point, to the full condition of 
ripeness for freedom, it may be that the slavery of the South, its mission per- 
formed, was removed by act of God, in the same manner of providence in 
which we see in history many institutions overthrown which were at first 
rids in the cause of human progress, and afterward came to be stumbling 
blocks and oppressions, as that progress overgrew its early necessities and de- 
manded new and larger opportunities, Here is a most happy ground of aec- 
commodation for the two parties that have long been engaged in discussing the 
deserts of negro slavery in the South, We may acknowledge an indebtedness 
to it in the past, and at the same time allow that its abolition was timely and 
fortunate, as that of a harsh school that had done its work and could have ex- 
isted no longer but as a superfluity and injustice, Let the Northern man on 
his side confess that slavery did improve the negro in the past, and has made 
him presently capable of civilization; and let the Southern man, with equal 
enndor and generosity on his side, admit that the negro since released from 
slavery has continued to improve, and has shown that he deserved his freo- 
dom and is able to use it with discretion and to inerease, The negro himself 
joins in his own person to-diay both arguments, and testifies to each—his past 
indebtedness to slavery and his present worthiness of freedom; the two facts 
perfectly reconcilable, and the slavery question accommodated at once, swept 
forever, as this writer fervently prays and hopes, from the arena of discussion, 

No candid person in the South will deny that the general experience of the 
negro since emancipation has been progress; that in nearly every respect of his 
life he exhibits some improvement from that date, Southern men are not very 
ready to advertise this to the world; they would probably confess it with re- 
luctance to & Northern commission of inquiry; but in private conversations 
among themselves, where no pride of controversy interposes, they freely admit 
it and wonder at it. The negro moves, He is showing the greatest enyerness 
for knowledge and education; attested by the faet, for which examination is 
challenged, that in the free schools of the South, where he has equal admission, 
there are more black children than white ones in proportion to the population 
of each race in the given community, So far from becoming the idle vagabond 
that the pessimist theorizers would have him after emaneipation, he is exem- 
plurily industrious; attested by the facet that to-day the negro represents nearly 
all the Inbor of the South, and admitting this test, that of persons in equal con- 
dition of poverty and of necessity of work, there are far more poor whites than 
negroes Who are idle In the South, Of the vices that were to assall and destroy 
the negro in his new estate of freedom there are no proofs; quite the contrary, 
The terrible vice of intemperance, which has been the usual scourge of weak 
races, and the almost unfailing Incident of a precocious civilization, is compar. 
atively unknown among the Southern freedmen, So far from being improvi- 
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dent, the wonder is how the negro economises, gets 6o many good clothes and 
real conforts out of his very scanty wages, As a voter he hus shown a discres 
tion and independence that have nonplussed the wisest of our politicians, 
There were white wiseacres who, some tlie ago, sipposed that the negro's 
vole might be procured by the merest solicitation, a mere wink from lils en-« 
ployer; and a common joke in the South on the Fifteenth Amendment was that 
the disfranchised white man might buy some cheap old negro to do lis votlng 
for him, Never was such disappointment, The spectacle has not been une 
common In the South of a negro who pald a deference to the white man seared 
ly low than he had shown In the days of slavery, who possibly yet sald 
Mae'r," who did lls work in all humility and with all subjection, yet golug 
openly to the polla and casting lis vote there against the party of his employer, 
Such an instance of self-respect and moral courage ta to be acimired even by 
those against whom It acta, A distinguished Virglala politician recently aa 
sured the writer that he had not known of one sligle instance in the State of a 
negro selling his vote for money; and yet the same gentleman remembered, In 
the days of the old hustings, not unfrequently seeing a white man approach a 
knot of politicians, saying with the greatest composure, * Gem'men, what'll 
you give me for my vote? "—and a half-dollar or a pint of whiskey generally 
concluded the bargain, In the jury-box the virtue and fidelity of the negro are 
remarkable, to the extent that it has already been observed that the worst ne- 
gro criminals prefer to be tried by white juries rather than by peers of their 
own color, In fine, in most of the conduct of the negro is to be perceived the 
evidence of his deep sense of being on probation, a condition in which much 
will be exacted of him by either the hostility or the incredulity of criticism, and 
in which he can justify himself only by the most undoubted proofs of his worthi- 
ness; and indeed it is this visible impression upon the negro, as of one watch- 
ed, that affords the best assurance of his continued improvement and progress. 
Of the many interesting points of the negro, it is proposed here to select 
one especially for examination, and to make it the particular text of some re- 
flections. It is a subject that will repay investigation. It is the Eloquence of 
the Negro. Here is a kind of genius that has often been found in uncultivated 
races, and the peculiarity of which is that it is not an affair of learning, not a 
creature of books, and, though the highest and dearest form of art, yet one in 
which the artist is least indebted to education or to professional training. It is 
of the phenomenon of such a genius that the negro has already aroused expec- 
tations. His universally admitted gifts of imagination, his extraordinary 
faculty of language, his delight in rhetorical exercise, afford reason to believe 
that there may yet be in reserve a development of negro character to astonish 
the world, and to confer upon him an interest new and altogether romantic. 
The command of language which even the uneducated negro shows is 
singular; almost marvellous when we consider that, unable to write, he has 
ouly had the means of acquiring words by the ear, and that in a limited inter- 
course With the white man such as was allowed him in slavery. A language 
obtained without the assistance of books, picked up by the sense of hearing, is or- 
dinarily a villanous compound (witness the * pigeon English” of the Chinaman) ; 
the vocabulary acquired is small; and there is a characteristic absence of selec- 
tion, a habitual use of the first words that oceur to the memory. What is re- 
nukable of the negro’s acquisition is the extent of his vocabulary; the pains 
he takes to select words; the fewness of his solecisms, his strong aversion to 
slang, and, on the whole, the purity with which he speaks a tongue that he has 
obtained only by the ear, and in a very limited practice. The abominable 
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lingo aseribed to him by novel-writers and paragraplists in the newspapers ta 
often an absurd caricature, a mode of speech that is heard neither in Virginia 
nor In Demerara, Ils faculty of selection in the use of words Is his most ree 
nurkable gift; he hasan ambition for polysyllables; and even In the former 
days of slavery there was not a negro who had ever the advantage of listening 
to educated white persons but might command on occasion not a few words 
of “ learned length,” 

Of course, some ludicrous mistakes are the consequences of this ambition ; 
the wonder Is that they are so fow, and that the negro speaks an English so 
pure and ample, It will be found on studious examination that most of these 
milatukes ure Incident to the negro's method of vequiring language by the enr, 
tint he has been betrayed by some Ikeness of sound, a phonetic Imitation, 
Jack Averett, the negro orator of Virginia, had doubtless heard from the pulpit 
the story of Exau's silly bargain for “a mess of pottage,” So the next time 
he mounted the rostrum, he was heard to declare that he * would neyver-no, 
never—sell his birthright" (¢, ¢,., the new vote Jack has) * for a nest of par- 
tridges,"” (And yet, by the way, the figure, as of a trifling consideration, was not 
altogether unapt; the practice having been in the harvest fields of Virginia, that 
if a slave in reaping was so fortunate as to discover a partridge’s nest, he car- 
ried it and its contents to his young master or mistress, who usually rewarded 
him with fourpence ‘apenny, or some equivalent dole of sugar or molasses.) 

But eloquence does not depend upon the extent of a vocabulary, nor is it 
wholly, not even principally we dare to say, an affair of words, Even with 
his necessarily limited mastery of language, the negro sometimes speaks with 
a power that astonishes the best educated of his white listeners; and it is not 
unfrequent that the black preacher in his log meeting-house finds among white 
auditors or intruders that those ** who came to scoff, remain to pray.” 

In the pulpit the negro is in his best element. Here he is a born orator, and 
without those embarrassing necessities which want of education imposes upon 
him in other callings. Wherever the address is to the passions, where it is not 
incumbered by reasoning or calculation, the negro speaks with most freedom 
and effect; illustrating the cardinal rule of eloquence, that the orator himself 
niust feel to make others feel, and that, no matter how imperfect the language, 
yet, if spoken out of the consciousness, it has a power which no rules can ex- 
plain, which no art can approach, and for which nothing will account but that 
sympathy of souls which is the unsolvable mystery of our common humanity. 

Bishop Doggett of the Methodist Episcopal Church, South, who lately pre- 
sided over a colored Conference in Tennessee, was struck by the eloquence 
displayed in this body, as well as by the fact that more than half of them had 
since the war taught themselves to read, and were able to refer to the Bible and 
to the discipline book with all the readiness of their white brethren. ‘The good 
Bishop tells of the occasion a pleasant incident. ‘There were several 
he writes, “among the members of Conference. 


remarkable characters,” 
One was named Willis. Ile was a presiding elder, as rotund as a hogshead, 
and somewhat resembling one. He was advanced in years, of deep picty, with- 
out education, of decided ability, and perfectly black. He arose on my left, 
and said, ‘ Bishop, may I speak?’ Knowing the prevalent penchant for speak- 
ing, I replied, ‘That depends upon the nature of the subject.’ He replied, 
‘It is in order.’ LT added, * Proceed, then.’ He commenced by saying, ‘I want 
to open a daguerreotype.’ T was equally amazed and amused. It was a most 
indefinite and enigmatical exordium, As ludicrous as it appeared, it was really 
well conceived. His meaning was that he wished to present an affecting pie- 
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ture to the contemplation of the audience, That pictare was the relation in 
which the Rey. Thomas Taylor had stood to them for the last three years. He 
delineated his theme with force and beauty, melting into tenderness as he pro- 
ceeded, great pearly tears rolling down his dusky cheeks, Ilis tribute was 
positively eloquent. He concluded by offering a resolution that Brother ‘Tay- 
lor be requested not to dissolve his relation with this colored Conference. 1 for- 
got and forgave what I thought the ignorant blunder of his first sentence. He 
did ‘open a daguerreotype’ most effectually, and maintained his credit as an 
original orator.” 

The negro has a singular fondness for public speaking, and amiable Bishop 
Doggett refers to the difficulty he had in presiding over a Conference more than 
half of whose several hundred members were ready and desirous to speak on 
all occasions, In political discussions the negro, as has been intimated, is not 
so happy or forcible as in the religious meeting-house, partly from the want 
of knowledge to furnish him with illustrations. Yet in legislative assemblies 
and on political occasions, despite his necessary ignorance in such arenas, the 
black man is sometimes found astonishing his auditors and putting to confusion 
the scoffers, There is a cheap school of humor become fashionable in some 
Southern newspapers, which consists of fictitious reports of negro speeches 
made after some grotegque inventions in grammar and rhetoric, ‘The carica- 
ture has been overdone; it wounds the negro, is a perpetual thorn in his side, 
a source of bad blood; and it disgusts those educated readers who can see 
nothing but a wanton pleasantry of self-conceit in this stupid persecution of the 
negro by reporters and would-be wits of rural newspapers, and but little real 
humor in easy accumulations of bad spelling and the invention of a senseless 
jargon. Such charcoal sketches have had their day, and can no longer be 
practised upon the credulity of readers, The black man has had an opportu- 
nity to speak in Congress, to command audiences too large and notorious to 
admit the facility of misrepresentation, It was testified by the late Reconstruc- 
tion Committee of Congress that the best speech made before them in behalf of 
the admission of Virginia was that of a young negro named Bland, who until 
the date of emancipation had been a slave; and it is remarkable that on this 
occasion Bland spoke in behalf of what was then called * the white man’s par- 
ty” in Virginia, and stood in company with some of the most distinguished old 
politicians of that State, whose oratorical efforts he surpassed, Ie was only 
twenty-five years old, and the promise of his genius was cut short by his 
untimely death in the Capitol disaster at Richmond. 

The writer had the fortune to hear this sable orator but a little while be- 
fore his death. He was a brown-colored negro, slightly formed, dressed with 
scrupulous neatness, and had an ease and modesty of behavior that made a 
graceful combination, and at once conciliated his audience, ‘The occasion was 
a political convention at Lynchburg, in which it was stated that a certain white 
man had obtained a quasi independent nomination for Congress, and threatened 
to divide the Radical vote with the regular nominee, Bland expostulated, but 
to no purpose; the white candidate had evidently made up his mind to follow 
Mr. Sumner’s advice to Secretary Stanton in the matter of ofice-holding, and 
to “stick.” Bland at last had recourse to denunciation, It was a spectacle 
not to be forgotten, one indeed that epitomized a great social revolution, and 
was worthy of historical distinction, A negro, elate with passion, pointing the 
finger of scorn and of command at a white man, who a few years ago might 
have bought him as cattle in the shambles, and held a lash over his body ; 
abushing one of his former masters or drivers by a superior virtue, and pre- 
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suming to rebuke him in the name of a great political party! He spoke for 
twenty or thirty minutes, sometimes in really choice language, and with a 
fluency in which there was not a single break, No report of the exact words 
can be attempted from memory; but the substance of the speech was well 
defined and connected. He said that office-seeking had been alleged as a re- 
proach of his race; it was an honorable ambition to serve the public (and 
here he quoted a sentiment from Daniel Webster's funeral oration on Calhoun) ; 
“but” (and here he is reported literally) ‘it needed not Holy Writ to enforce 
the lesson that the last should be first, and that he only was fit to govern who 
was able to obey.” He concluded eloquently, but the negro’s character- 
istic fondness for big words stuck in at the last. He would fasten upon the 
refractory white candidate * the worst name that the great Republican party had 
for its worst enemies, those who were enemies in disguise; a name that would 
follow him to his political grave—the name dis-or-gan-i-zer!” The weight of 
the last word, with the emphasis and deliberation bestowed upon it, was crush- 
ing. ‘The best test of eloquence is its effect; and the conclusion was that the 
white aspirant got up, and said in a very whining, mendicant tone that he 
* begged leave to say, after the address of Mister Bland, that he begged leave 
to withdraw his name as that of a candidate for Congress,” 

It is worth while to attempt to determine what are the characteristics of 
the negro’s eloquence, and to investigate its effects, There is a common popu- 
lar notion that the black orator is disposed to rant, that he has great physical 
energy of delivery, and that his discourse is loud and colicky. This is a mis- 
take. ‘The forte of the negro orator is decidedly the pathetic; he is most effec- 
tive in the low tones, In his melancholic cast of speech, he has the habit of 
sometimes chanting or half-singing his words—what his race very characteris- 
tically knows as “* moaning“; and it has occasionally the most weird and touch- 
ing effects, 

Another common imputation on the negro’s oratory is that he is excessively 
fond of tropes; hence a suspicion of tawdriness of rhetoric, Now, although 
the imagination of the negro leads him into figurative language, it is remarka- 
ble that his favorite, almost exclusive figure is the simplest one in the rhetori- 
clan's repertoire—allegory; and so fond is he of this figure that often his whole 
speech on a given oceasion is nothing more than one extended allegory. 
* Spenking in parables,” as he calls it, is his favorite rhetorical pastime. There 
is a great fondness for Biblical illustrations. But few instances of abstract 
ideas occur in the negro’s discourse, Iis strong imagination leads him to per- 
sonify nearly every object of his discourse, aud this produces a vividness and 
reality that are his peculiar virtues as an orator, 

Indeed, regarding eloquence as a very profound problem of the conscious- 
ness, instead of an art to be objectively taught, the unlearned negro may claim 
an eminence past dispute. The intense realization of what he says is the pecu- 
liarity of the negro’s speech, rather than any number or mode of figures of 
speech; and in this respect it must be insisted that his eloquence is of the 
purest and severest school, Ilis faculty of illusion is what strikes one most in 
observing the negro speaker. He seems able to transport himself into the 
scene he describes, or into the emotion he has summoned; and it is this faculty 
which, beyond all accomplishments of language and structures of art, is simply 
and surpassingly the thing called eloquence. The starting eyes, looking over 
and beyond his audience; the unheeded perspiration of the brow; the large, 
clumsy hands, trembling with emotion, and raining down from the air in which 
they are raised an impalpable influence, attest that the negro speaker is feeling 
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what he says, when he is in the full tide of exhortation, when, perchance, he 
sees his favorite religious phantasm, the old ship of Zion,” far away on the 
stormy waves, or sings, as of a longing spectator, the hymn of “Swing low, 
Chariot,” one of his characteristic visions of the sky, Art might take Its les- 
sons from many of the rude but impassioned scenes that are to be found ina 
negro meeting-house; and to study the black man as an orator is an employ. 
ment that remains to reward the adventure of the scholar in a new and un- 
beaten path of disvovery, 

The subject is one to be investigated, and worth Investigation, Surely not 
the lewst of the romances attaching to the negro tn his recent introduction to 
the Interest and curlosity of the world is that in what has heretofore been con- 
sidered the unsightly and unpromising son of Afviea may yet be found the type 
of a being long lost In wsthetic history—a true orator, Who knows, indeed, 
but that * the forest-born Demosthenes may yet prove to be a black man? 

Epwanp A, PoLLann, 
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TINY, slender, silken thread 
4 In friendship, and we make It 
Bind hearts and lives to hearts and lives; 
But e’'on a breath may shake it, 
And oft it takes but one wee word 
Lut one wee wordto break it! 


It draws the lips In smiling shape, 
It draws the look of pleasure 

From eye to eye when hands touch hands, 
When two hearts beat one measure; 

And draws a meaning from a word 
Which makes that word,a treasure, 


Like string of a tuneful harp or lute 
Between glad souls ‘ts holden, 

And love's fond tingers on the thread 
Make music rare and golden— 

Make niusiec such as tender hearts 
Could live, and ne'er grow old, in. 


But if a breath may shake it, let 
That breath come near it never; 
And never spoken be that word 
Which friendship’s tie might sever ; 
But let the cord grow stronger till 
The dawning of Forever, 


Frepv. W. Werner, 











POPULAR FALLACIES. 


J NDER the most favorable circumstances the public affairs of a constitu. 
U tional (or free) government cannot be managed without much expend. 
ture of time and talk, By the most favorable cireumstances I mean when the 
persons who adininister the government, as well as those who direct or laryely 
influence popular opinion, are at the same time well-informed and honest, 
The public affairs, under our modern system of civilization, are so complicated 
and many-sided, that we may say broadly no man has elther the knowledge or 
the intelleetial and moral capacity to make adequate decisions on them before 
comparing his views largely with those of others, Various lrrelevant and aub- 
ordinate considerations must be auiccossively eliminated by written or veda vore 
discussion, A vast deal of rubbish must be cleared away before we can lay the 
foundation, This must be the case (let us repeat it) under the moat favorable 
clroumatances, But our elroumeatances are not usually the most favorable, 
Partianunship, notoriety, the Mlegitimate use of wealth, a number of Influences, 
frequently elevate very inorant, Incapable, or dishonest men to posltions of 
wuthority, ‘This, of course, largely Increases the amount of lrrelevaney Intro. 
duced Into any discussion, sometines in Ignorance of ite Inappropriateness, 
sometinios wittingly, for the purpose of throwlng dust Into men's eyes, Hence 
wastes and delays, which have oecuslonally led politienl philosophers on the 
other side of the Atlantic to take a very gloomy view of the prospects of constl- 
tutional government, 

Which being the case, It has seemed to me that anything which tends, how- 
ever slightly and indirectly, to abridge superfluity of discourse, is so fur a pub- 
lic benetit, And T have thought that if more attention to the nature of the va- 
rious kinds of current popular fallacies could be excited, it might prove some 
check to the circulation of fallacious arguments, Such is the motive of this 
prper, 

[am not so young or so sanguine as to hope for it any general approval or 
wide popularity, As to politicians and newspaper writers, the very last things 
Which a majority of them care about are logic and truth. Terse and coherent 
rensoning is generally unacceptable to them, because it affords the best oppor- 
tunities for unmasking falsehood and trickery. Of many influential and, after 
® fashion, able writers, It may most truly be said that they have no real concep. 
tion of what is meant by the terms truth and falsehood; the former is to them 
Whatever tells for their side, the latter whatever tells against it. The popular 
speaker or lecturer in his best form, and when not merely the paid tool of an 
orgwnization, is somewhat differently situated, His principal aim is to say 
What will please his audience, and put them in a good humor with themselves 
and him, Tis next is usually to startle them with very round assertions, some- 
times proposing to rest on a statistical basis but rarely arrived at by even a 
pretence of reasoning. In short, to most of our professional speakers and 
writers (we cannot even make a universal exception in favor of the clergy) the 
investigation of truth is rather an unpleasant subject, while anything which 
tends to diminish the expenditure of verbiage deprives them of a potent instru. 
ment to deceive, If L advertised a book teaching people how to delude one an- 
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other, and “make the worse appear the better reason,” It would probably sell 
well, a8 Barnum's books do, 

There are, however, some honest students and thinkers anxious to attain 
truth for its own sake, and to assist the public In attaining it, ‘To these, and 
especially to the younger portion of our educated classes, the author looks for 
appreciation and sympathy, 

A very critical or skeptical mind may ask, Ad quid est veritas ?-—may suggest 
that there is no such thing as objective truth, We have many followers (un- 
witting»mostly) of Horne Tooke's philological vagary when he declared that 
truth was what each one troweth or believeth; a modification of the old Prota- 
gorean idea that man is the measure of all things to himself. According to 
this rule, if an individual believes that wine is poison, it is poison to him; and 
he has a right to draw his inferences accordingly, to the extent of perverting 
the plainest passages of Scripture and principles of medicine, If I believe 
that individual or any other individual to be an ass, he is an ass to me; and I 
have a right to draw my inferences accordingly, to the extent of holding that it 
is Impossible he should emit an opinion on any subject worth attention, The 
slight objection to this mode of procedure is that it substitutes our passions, 
funcies, and caprices for reason and argument, and gives us as a rule of life 
either the most selfish interests or the most bigoted conceits, One thing is 
pretty certain; whether we can lay hold of pure objective truth or not, we can 
detect a great deal of very positive error, and it is at helping this detection that 
the present paper alms, Although the idew of the work was suggested by 
Bentham’'s * Book of Fallacies,” I do not admit that it is in any respect a copy 
or imitation of him, Many persons, I suspect, know his book only through 
Sydney Smith's dexterous panegyric, and are therefore inclined to overrate its 
merits, His treatment of some fallacies, e. g., the noscitur a sociis, which has 
manifold and delicate ramifications, strikes me as very narrow and inadequate. 
Moreover, he attacks only political fallacies, and the political fallacies of one 
party. 


eae ee 


I, 
ASSUMPTION, 


ALL syllogisms cannot be enunciated in a simple form, A very complicated 
argument may be put into the syllogistic form, each premise being successively 
proved by a separate syllogism, Yet even in these cases the involved second. 
ary syllogisms must start from a basis of fact, We may say roughly and 
broadly that facts are the premises from which we draw conclusions, 

In almost every question of practical utility (whether directly such or in- 
directly in principle), as distinguished from questions merely wsthetic, we have 
to investigate first the facts and then the application of them, Thus it happens 
that we frequently have to do with two independent lines of argument; the 
second may come after the first has been disposed of, or it may be chosen with- 
out reference to the first, 

Thus we may suppose an Englishman or other European attacking the 
democratic institutions of America, on the ground that they do not produce 
eminent men in certain departments of intellectual greatness, To this an 
American might take one of two lines of reply. Tle might dispute the aaser- 
tion, and show or endeavor to show by examples that our country does produce 
as superior men in those branches as that of his antagonist or any other 
European country; or he might admit the assertion and deny the Implied infer- 
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ence, either maintaining that the production of Individual celebrities was not the 
most important function of a government, and that the chief merits of political 
and social institutions were to be sought elsewhere, or arguing that the de- 
fiviency was owing to causes independent of governmental influence, Con- 
versely, we may suppose an American assalling the political institutions of a 
European country, on the ground that they did not sufficiently promote the 
material welfare of the masses; and a European, in reply, either denying the 
assertion or disputing the inference, 

It is clear, then, that in all discussions one of our first precautions sheuld be 
to make sure, so fur as is possible, of the fundamental facts, and to guard 
against the imposition of untrue statements upon us, This imposition is usually 
accomplished in one of two ways. The first (more common perhaps in speak- 
ing than in writing, and with a compnratively ignorant rather than a more re- 
fined audience) is to make the erroneous statement roundly and boldly, as if it 
were an acknowledged truth about which there could be no doubt.* Such 
effrontery often succeeds even with educated persons, because (as has been 
well observed in an analogous case) it seems more probable that a somewhat 
startling assertion should be true than that a man should deliberately and un- 
blushingly emit an outrageous falsehood, The second and more common 
method is to slip the falsehood in among a number of truths, or allude to it 
casually as if it were a truth.t 

As the matters of fact at issue frequently come up in the form of statistics, 
we here see the importance of that branch of study, The value of statistics for 
purposes of discussion I conceive to be chiefly negative. As Carlyle says, we 
are to study them, “not in the vain hope of acquiring knowledge, but to pre- 
vent the ignorance of others from being thrust upon us,” But even tle most 
accurate statistics may be put to very unfair use, as we shall see in the next 
chapter. 

One very common form of assumption is to state a loose and hasty infer- 
ence as if it were a fact, sometimes even calling it so, Thus, suppose a person 
has a theory against the propriety of protecting one’s self by extra clothing in 
winter; suppose him further to have ascertained that Washington was not in 
the habit of wearing an overcoat; then, in declaiming on his favorite hobby, he 
will say, “George Washington never wore an overcoat, The fact is, he could 
not have been George Washington if he had worn one.” The writings of Mr. 
Parton are full of such substitutions of inference for fact. 


II, 


FALLACIES OF NUMIER,—-THE FALLACY OF ACCUMULATION,-—-TITE FALLACY OF 
DIVISION.—-THE FALLACY OF UNEQUAL RATIOS, 


Tue results of the great commercial activity of our age require for thelr 
expression large arrays of figures, positively astounding to those unfamiliar with 
commercial statistics, And the effect is peculiarly striking in our own country, 
which has grown up within the memory of those still living from small be- 
ginnings to its present greatness, It is therefore in the sophist’s power to 


* £.9.1 “ Aleohol ja the cause of nine-tentha of the evime and disease and misery in the world,” 
Sve the so-called temperance lecturers and writers paseim, 

t See Whately’s “ Logic,” Book IIT, paragraphs on “Long Discussion” and “Indirect As 
sumption,” 
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bring a huge mass of statistics to bear on any question which affects a number 
of persons, and, insisting on the large dividend without taking into account the 
corresponding largeness of the divisor and the necessary smallness of the 
quotient, he will convey a false impression through a strictly accurate state- 
ment. We can see this exemplified in matters which are comparatively very 
small indeed. The aggregate annual consumption of “ wines, liquors, and 
cigars” in a club has a formidable sound, though the individual amount may 
be very small, Suppose five hundred members (no extraordinary number) ; 
then an average expenditure of 85 a head gives $2,500, When we rise to the 
outlay of a whole nation, figures pile up rapidly to enormous totals. The num- 
ber of kid gloves imported yearly into the United States (leaving out of con- 
sideration all that are manufactured at home) might afford a sensational text 
to any preacher against extravagance, These crude statements of large 
amounts are not only deceptive in themselves, but (as we shall see further on") 
dangerously prone to combine with the fallacy of the single alternative, thus 
doubly misleading the hearer or reader, 

The only conclusion that can with striet correctness be drawn from the 
large Importation and consumption of articles not of prime necessity, is that the 
nation importing and consuming them advances in wealth and material pros 
perity, otherwise it could not afford to pay for such an amount of luxuries, 
Nay, even this proposition is subject to some qualification; thus, a country 
containing w small class of very wealthy persons might make an inordinate 
consumption of some articles of pure luxury, though the country on the whole 
wis poor and retrograding, 

The next most common fallacy of number is the opposite of the fallacy of 
cumulation, namely, the fallacy of division, Here the sophist, looking only 
wt the quotient (sometimes only at a quotient of quotients, so to speak), 
while he neglects dividend and divisor, makes a large quantity or sum appear 
sinall by its minute subdivision, Thus, a tax on salt is defended by saying 
that it makes only a few cents’ difference on a barrel of salted meat. Thus, 
whenever the Corporation of New York shall vote a round sum of money to 
erect a statue of Ignatius Loyola or Cesar Borgia in Central Park, or an image 
of Our Lady of the Forty Thieves in the City Hall, they may possibly con- 
descend to explain that only a few dollars will be taken from the pocket of 
each Protestant tax-payer for this particular purpose. The largeness of the 
aggregate sum unjustly raised, and the repetitions of the exaction in each in- 
dividual case, are carefully left out of sight. 

A third fallacy of number may be called the fallacy of unequal ratios. 
Let there be two classes of persons or things, A and B. Out of class A leta 
certain number (X) of individuals have the quality y; out of class B only one- 
fourth as many (*); then it is argued that A is more favorable to the produe- 
‘ion of y than Bis. But this argument is founded on the assumption hat A 
and Bare numerically equal. If they are not—if, for instance, the individuals 
of A are eight times less numerous than the individuals of B—then, so far from 
A being more productive of y thin B is, B is twice as productive as A, 

(This fallacy is exemplified in the well-known schoolboy riddle, Why do 
white sheep give more wool than black ones?) 

Thus, it is often said that poverty sharpons a man’s intellect and energy, he- 
cause the majority of distinguished men were born poor, But as the majority 
of «// men are born poor, the supposed proof amounts to nothing, 


* Chapter IV 
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III. 
THE FALLACY OF IMPERFECT GENERALIZATION. 


IMPERFECT, or, as it is sometimes called, hasty generalization is perhaps the 
commonest form of the fallacy so well known to logicians as the undistributed 
middle. 

The non-distribution of the middle term in its naked and simple type can 
impose on no one; it is even ludicrous from its absurdity, as in the following 
examples: 

The elephant is an animal; 

Some animals fly; 

Therefore the elephant flies, 

Some newspapers habitually tell the truth; 

The “ Herald” and the “ Tribune” are newspapers; 

Therefore the “ Herald” and the “ Tribune” habitually tell the truth. 

The same absurdity and harmlessness attach to imperfect generalization in 
its cruder forms; as when the cockney on a visit to Calais, being waited on by 
a landlady who had red hair and cross eyes, inseribed in his note-book, * All 
the French landladies have red hair and squint.” But it constantly comes up 
in complicated, concealed, and indirect ways, so as to deceive men of jntelli- 
gence and honesty, 

Thus, one of the arguments not unfrequently urged by members of the Free- 
Trade League some years ago in favor of direct over indirect taxation, was the 
superior economy of collecting the former; and this argument was founded 
on the experience of nearly all the principal countries in Europe, But the free- 
traders had everlooked two circumstances which made our condition different 
from that of most European countries, namely, our great extent of territory 
and our thinly scattered population; and these two circumstances were sulfli- 
cient to reverse the rule in our case, It does not appear that there was any 
systematic intention to deceive;* the error sprang from # hasty and therefore 
imperfect generalization, 

Such cases show the desirableness, the necessity indeed, if we wish to ar- 
rive anywhere near the truth, of extending our observations of individual facts 
as widely as possible before we undertake to draw general inferences from 
them. Bacon fancied that all the possible phenomena of nature could be 
observed and a perfect philosophy thus created, The attempt would probably 
be as vain in morals and politics as in physics; yet we must always strive to 
make our observation very extensive, though we cannot hope that it will be 
universal and exhaustive. If we cannot “survey mankind from China to 
Peru,” we can at least look beyond our native town or village. 

The case given above is one of many where a generalization which holds 
good for Europe will not include us, and the number of such cases has produced 
a popular imperfect generalization in the opposite direction, namely, a persua- 
sion that no European precedents, whether of government, society, finance, or 
political economy, should have any weight under our different circumstances, 
This error is probably fostered and furthered by the theories of a fragment and 

* “Tt seems by most persons to be taken for granted that a fallacy is to be dreaded merely as a 
weapon fashioned and wielded by some skilful sophist; or if they allow that a man may with hon- 
est intentions slide into one unconsciously in the heat of argument, still they seem to suppose that 
where there is no dispute there is no cause to dread fallacy ; whereas there is much danger even 
in what may be called solitary reasoning,” etc.—Whately’s “ Logic,” book LII., sec. 5, 
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faction of the utilitarian school, who profess that there is no such thing as poe 
litical finality, and that government ought to be a series of experiments, Wo 
shall not be rash in saying that the most delicate questions for the student, the 
statesman, or the reformer to deal with, are those which come to us with 
marked European precedents, The important and often dificult point is to as- 
certain whether there is anything in the peculiar circumstances of our country 
which weakens and destroys the force of the Old World antecedents, 

It must be remembered, however, that institutions and customs, be they po- 
litical, legal, commercial, or social, which have come down to us with a gen- 
eral endorsement from the civilized world, have a certain prima facie evidence 
in their favor, The prestige may not be very important; only a moderate 
amount of evidence may be required to overset and dispel it, but it is suflielent 
to throw the burden of proof on the objector. Thus, it is the eustom all over 
Europe for all persons who can afford it to drink some variety of fermented 
liquor at the principal meal of the day, and the medical faculty of the different 
countries do not disapprove of the practice, Tere we are told by a numerous 
and powerful sect that it is equivalent to drinking poison and that therefore 
the sale of such liquors ought to be suppressed by penal legislation, or only al- 
lowed under the same restrictions as the sale of other poisons, And certainly 
it is not Impossible that our climate or our mode of life may produce this extra 
ordinary result; but an exception to the experience of nations so strange and 
marked requires positive proof, and Is not to be lightly assumed, 

The longer we continue our search, the more frequent and pervading shall 
we find the fallacies of this class, They offen appear under elroeumstances 
which make it diMeult at first to see the connection, Thus, there is a loose 
idea very popular and prevalent, that anything which is decried by a bad man 
must be good, This feeling Is very common among people of more imagina- 
tion than judgment, the Beecher family for‘instance, And strenuous partisans 
often improve upon it by viewing any active and formidable opponent as a typ- 
ical bad man, condemnation by whom connotes the merit of the person or 
thing condemned, Spurgeon, the preacher, once told his congregation that 
‘he always felt satisfied when he had the favor of God and the disapproval of 
the ‘Saturday Review.’” The idea evidently predominating in his own mind, 
and which he wished to impress on his audience, was that the disapproval of 
the “Saturday Review” should be taken as a sign of the favor of God. 

Such conclusions, though mixed up with a certain amount of assumption, 
seem to come fairly under the head of imperfect generalization. The process 
in the mind of the person forming them would be something like this, if put 
into syllogistic shape : 

A bad man attacks everything good; 

Therefore everything which a bad man attacks is good. 

Or this, aiming directly at the opponent: 

A Bis a bad man; 

Therefore whatever he attacks is good. 

In either case the non-distribution of the middle term is palpable. 

There are three considerations which may be suggested to persons who ha- 
bitually labor under this logical infirmity. 

1. When bad men quarrel among themselves, they abuse each other's per- 
sons and actions with just as much virulence as if either party was a model of 
virtue. Hence what they abuse is not necessarily good. 

2. It is customary for an unprincipled and unscrupulous antagonist to abuse 


everything salient that his adversary says or does. Unless, therefore, you are 
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infallible and perfect, you must do and say some wrong things which will be 
blamed by some of your opponents, 

3. (When the party affected is liberal enough not to insist on his opponent's 
being the typical bad man.) It is possible to be greatly mistaken on some doc- 
trine or doctrines, and yet quite sound on others unconnected with the former, 
Thus, let it be admitted that the policy of the Democratic party during the war 
tended to disintegrate the Union into a loose league of independent States; then 
this is w valid reason for distrusting the judgment of the Democratic party, and 
every individual member of it, on all questions concerning the relations of the 
different States to the Federal Government; but it is no prejudice against the 
opinion of & Democrat on a question of finance or political economy, 


IV, 
THE FALLACY OF TIE SINGLE ALTERNATIVE, 


Tits fallacy is often though not universally equivalent to a fraudulent or 
pseudo-dilemma, 

We are In an uncomfortable place and wish to get out of it. The sophist 
anys We must take a certain road A, because we shall otherwise be obliged to 
go by the road B, which is confessedly baud, Ie ignores the existence of other 
rouls ©, D, Bb, perhaps Ny1, or any number, Possibly we may even flad on 
eareful examination that it is better to stay a little longer where we are than to 
travel by either A or B, In short, he tries to make a dilemma where none 
really exists, 

The dilemma is so convenient a weapon that it is natural to look for it even 
where it does not exist. The single alternative is therefore a common re- 
source, Thus, the theologian of the Romish Church will maintain that there is 
no choice between blind faith in all the dogmas of his sect and thorough skepti- 
cism; while the skeptic, on the other hand, will try to show that if you once ad- 
mit the element of religious faith anywhere, you are bound to swallow all the 
superstitions of Rome, The aquarian will stoutly affirm that the abolition by 
juw of all beverages containing alcohol is the only way to prevent our people 
from becoming a nation of drunkards, The Czar Nicholas sought to persuade 
a foreign minister that autocratic rule was the only firm ground outside the 
quicksand of radical democracy; and Louis Napoleon did persuade the French 
that his autocracy was the only available bulwark against socialism. 

In all cases like these, the pseudo-dilemma is brought out strongly. But 
there is a peculiar class of instances in which the single alternative is only sug- 
gested. These are the instances already alluded to of the single alternative 
combined with the fallacy of cumulation. The consumption of some article 
of luxury being made by the latter artifice to assume the hugest proportions, 
it is then stated that the sum thus expended would pay for some charitable or 
benevolent work; and the impression intended to be left on the hearer’s or 
reader’s mind is that, if the expenditure in one direction could by any means be 
arrested, it would be diverted wholly or largely into the other. Thus, we may 
suppose it can be proved (or the audience made to believe, which often comes 
to the same thing) that the money expended by the inhabitants of the United 
States for tobacco would provide every freedman at the South with a new suit 
of clothes having a five-dollar bill in the pocket thereof. This bit of statistics 
is brought forward very emphatically, and the inference suggested is, that if to- 
bacco could be suppressed, the freedmen would soon be resplendent in new 
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suits. Now the probability is, judging from the experience of nations and in- 
dividuals, that a very small part of the money saved from tobacco would find 
its way into the pockets of the freedmen or of any persons requiring assistance. 
When men are prevented from indulging in any pet luxury, their pecuniary 
means remaining about the same, they usually indemnify themselves by in- 
dulgence in some other luxury. We may, indeed, suppose an individual or a 
nation inspired with some great idea which prompts the sacrifice of everything 
else to one end, But in ordinary and normal times a certain amount of luxury 
is inseparable from wealth and material progress, and the most and best we 
cun reasonably hope is to give this luxury an artistic and sesthetic direction in 
the way of buildings and pictures and really valuable books, rather than eat- 
ing and drinking, fireworks and furniture. Such suggestions as the above will, 
however, always be current and popular, since they bear a deceptive resem- 
blance to cases of real single alternative (though not of real dilemma) like this : 
If the millions now engaged either in cutting one another's throats or keeping 
themselves ready to cut one another's throats were relieved from their present 
position, they would, instead of eating up their respective countries, find some 
productive employment, and the wealth and prosperity of Europe would be 
greatly increased. This is a true single alternative. For every man who is 
able to fight is able to work; and although there exist both among the upper 
and the lower classes men who are not willing to work, detrimentals in peace 
but excellent food for powder in war—nay, though these very persons are like- 
ly to be improved (if anything can improve them) by the experience and dis- 
cipline of a campaign—still they are so few in comparison with the really valu- 
able men sacrificed, either temporarily or forever, by a great war, that they fur- 
nish but an insigniticant set-off. Every reasonable man agrees that when the 
circumstances of a country (as in our own case) enable it to dispense both with 
the old European system of a large standing army and the new European sys- 
tem of militarizing the whole nation, that country has a great advantage. 

Extremists of all sorts delight in the single alternative. Moderate men and 
Jdoctrinaires, on the contrary, abhor it in theory, and seek to avoid it in prac- 
tice. Sir Robert Peel was fond of seeing * three courses” open when any new 
political complication occurred. This gave Disraeli an opportunity for one of 
his bitterest sarcasms, when he explained the “three courses” as being “the 
course which the honorable gentleman had left, the course which he ought to 
take, and the course which he did take.” 


¥. 
BARREN DILEMMAS,—MOTIVE AND CHARACTER AS AFFECTING ARGUMENT. 


WE have seen how a certain species of fallacy often assumes the form of a 
false dilemma. But there may be true dilemmas which are, notwithstanding, 
utterly barren, because they mean either nothing or too much; because they 
either render discussion impossible or can be retorted on him who uses them. 

Thus, there is a dilemma which includes every assailant of every existing 
abuse. Either he has a personal interest in the rectification of the wrong or he 
has not. In the former case the benefit which he will derive from the change 
is held up as his only motive for urging it; in the latter he is told that his in- 
terference is superfluous, as he is not personally affected. It is obvious that 
this dilemma can be made to recoil on the sophist. If t's? reformer is person- 
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ally concerned in the reform, he may reply, ** Who is to look after my inter- 
ests if I do not see to them myself?” If he has nothing to gain individually, 
he may fairly urge his disinterestedness. It sometimes happens also that an 
abuse is so flagrant as to unite against it both those whom it does and those 
whom it does not directly injure, of which we see an illustration in the compo- 
nent parts of the opposition to our present tariff system. 

Generally, however, the sophist uses but one branch of this dilemma at a 
time, keeping the other out of sight. The popalar way of using the separate 
horns may be expressed by the ejaculations “* You're bribed!” and “ It’s none 
of your business!” The latter was very common in the days of the peculiar 
institution; the former is prevalent now whenever financial or politico-eco- 
nomic questions come up for discussion, and is worked very hard in reference to 
the free-trade controversy. Of these two accusations the former is, for obvious 
reasons, the more damaging; hence the constant attempts of partisan writers 
to show that their opponents have a pecuniary interest in the measures which 
they advocate. 

And this seems a fit occasion to examine the influence which (real or sup- 
posed) character and motive should have in judging arguments; a point on 
which much popular misconception exists. Even in the case of a witness be- 
fore a court of justice, who has only to testify to facts, character is a matter of 
Jess importance than many suppose, A previous conviction for perjury might 
disqualify a witness; a wide reputation for mendacity would greatly discredit 
him; but if he has ill-used his wife, or neglected his father, or attempted to 
commit murder, these acts, however hateful or disgraceful, do not at all damage 
the value of his testimony. And when we come from facts to arguments—that 
is, reasoning—to call a writer a thief, even if you can prove that he stole his 
chum's trousers, does not begin to confute the weakest of his positions, Yet 
so popular with us is the form of the argumentum ad odium, that when an 
anonymous writing proves troublesome to answer, the first step usually is to 
assume its being the work of some particular person, and the next to assert 
that the assumed author has a pecuniary interest in the matter, and then 
comes the conclusion that herefore there is nothing in his argument. Thus 
two assumptions, both frequently false, are made the ground of a deduction 
which would be utterly untenable were both assumptions strictly true. 

For, surprising as it may seem to some, the motives and character of the 
reasoner have nothing to do with his reasoning. They may in certain cases 
(ec. g., if he is a notorious liar or the holder of a fat sinecure) be a good reason 
for scrutinizing his statements of facts very closely, and being particularly on 
our guard against imposition in his statistics; but his inferences and arguments 
they do not touch, If it could be shown that every member of the Free ‘Trade 
League received a direct subsidy from British manufacturers, this w ye no 
answer to any of the current free-trade arguments, such as the waste of pro- 
tection. Nor if it could be shown that every protectionist owned a mine or a 
factory, and made three hundred per cent. annually off the capital invested in 
it, would this be any answer to the current protectionist arguments, such as 
the home market. The hypothetical conditions aforesaid might indeed be 
made the basis of other arguments strictly derived from them, but that isa 
very different matter. 

When supposed motives come into play, we should further consider the dif- 
ficulty of determining motives with certainty, and the possibility of finding a 
bad, that is, at least a selfish motive for almost every conceivable action. 
CARL Benson. 








THE ONE-TERM PRINCIPLE, 


VERY earnest and growing solicitude for Civil Service Reform per- 
L vides the more Intelligent aud thoughtful minority of our countrymen, 
Its praises are seldom sounded In the grog-shops; its merits are not appreci- 
ated by the lower order of ward and cross-ronds politicians, Many of these ap- 
prehend from its trlumph a diminution of their personal consequence; and not 
wholly without reason, The packers and managers of county and district con- 
ventions also dislike it; they do not see how they are to pay for services re- 
quired and rendered if that Reform shall ever be really effected, ‘To those, on 
the other hand, who seek first good government, through capable, eflicient, and 
frugal public servants, the agitation of this Reform is a bow of promise, aud its 
achievement would be hailed with unalloyed and heartfelt satisfaction, 

What does this Reform contemplate ? 

Primarily, the seleetion for offices of those best fitted therefor, and whose in- 
telligent and faithful discharge of their duties may be confidently anticipated. 
At present, we are all aware that fitness is and must be a secondary, if not even 
remoter, consideration, A President or Governor, who was nominated because 
it was calculated that he would run well, having been duly (or unduly) elected, 
is at once overwhelmed with applications for the offices at his disposal. Each 
aspirant presents an inventory of his * claims,” backed by a quire or so of cer- 
tilicates and recommendations, written or signed under moral duress, by men 
who barely know him, or who know him too well so to write or sign with a 


good conscience, Some recommend him because he has relatives or friends 


who must not be alienated; others because they hope to use him in the future, 
The longest recommendations attest, not the asplruat’s merits, but his wanidulby 
and his impudence in buttonholing and boring, ‘They ave duly forwarded to 
the Executive Chief whose choice they are to influence; and le—unable to ibp- 
point every one—either defers to the longest roll of signatures, or to the wish 
of the Representative of the District in Congress, if he be of the right sti ipe, or 
of some local magnate, if he Is not, and makes a haphazard selection, Not 
once in twenty times is superior fitness either exacted or regarded, 

Ilow much better is this than the absurdity of hereditary legislators? If 
our Federal and local functionaries were chosen by lot, would they average 
worse than they now do? 


” 


That “The King can do no wrong,” if taken literally, is irrational. If un- 
derstood to mean ouly that he is elevated above all temptation to misrule—that 
his doing wrong would argue moral if not mental insanity—-that he cannot be 
presumed to have acted within his prerogative under the sway of any unwor- 
thy motive—then the maxim becomes intelligible, The justification of royalty 
is its alleged tendeney to place the chief ruler of a nation above all temptation 
to regard and pursue his own interest at the expense of the public weal. 


In the infancy of our country, the Presidents of Congress were first servants 
of the Republic, but with next to no patronage and very tittle power, No one 
ean give the names of those Presidents, any more than of the lust half-dozen 
chiefs of the Swiss Confederation, Of each class, it may be said that they 

Come like shadows, so depart, 


The Federal Constitution made a great change. The President, elected by 
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the People for four years, surrounded by able assistants, who soon became 
(though not by that instrument's direction) his Cabinet, and authorized to nom- 
inate most of the civil as well as the military and naval officers of the Union, 
rapidly grew in power and consequence, It was not, however, until Jefferson 
had—not without apologies and protestations—clearly enunciated the principle 
that every civil subordinate was liable to remoyal at the President's discretion, 
though for no higher than partisan considerations, that the power of that fune- 
tionary suddenly swelled to gigantic and threatening dimensions, 

Mr, Jefferson made few removals for politics’ sake; but he asserted the 
principle, and practised upon it sufficiently to admonish the great body of his 
functionaries that the sword over their heads hung suspended by ahair, Jack- 
son, twenty-eight years later, pushed the doctrine to its legitimate results, 
Under his rule, every postmaster, tide-waiter, deputy marshal, etc., became a 
mere ool, to be discarded and replaced as the ambition or the caprice of his 
lord and master should dictate, ‘The Senate, when asked to approve a nomi- 
nee, had no business to inquire into his predecessor's removal or to seek the 
President's reasons therefor: it could rightfully consider only the competency 
of the proposed successor, and confirm or reject him thereupon, 

By this time, the growth of the country, and the still more rapid expansion 
of Federal patronage, had so increased the power of the President that, under 
the Jacksonian interpretation, his office was one of more than regal power, 
No British sovereign of the last half-century could strain his prerogative as Jack- 
son did without losing his crown if not his head. 

The evil that men do lives after them, 

Jackson, after a stormy reign of eight years, gave place to the mild-man- 
nered, plausible Van Buren, who was very soon deserted by the popular tide 
which had usually borne his predecessor on its topmost wave, and was badly 
beaten in bis canvass for a second term, But the Whigs, who succeeded to 
power, were wike unable and unwilling to return to the salutary rule of Wash- 
ington and the Adamses, who regarded none but the immediate counsellors of 
the Chief Executive as subject to removal from office except for a reason which 
commended itself to good men of all parties alike, ‘To displace an efficient and 
worthy collector or postmaster because of his perverse politics would have 
seemed to Washington a sheer impossibility, 

But those who had for twelve years endured and writhed under the scorpion 
whip of Jacksonism would not consent to be still excluded from office after 
they had overthrown their persecutors, The “bloody instructions” which 
they had been taught they were cager to commend in turn to their instructors, 
So a general sweep of the Jacksonian incumbents was decreed; and, though 
somewhat modified by the speedy death of President Harrison, was in good 
part executed, ‘Thenceforward to this hour “To the victors belong the spoils 
of the vanquished” has been the oft disavowed but practically accepted rule of 
whichever party was uppermost under whatever Administration, Its fruits 
are wide-spread incapacity, inefficiency, dishonesty, and peculation, A_ post- 
master—not to be too exacting—ought to know how to read; which some do, 
while others do not, All will admit that such ability is desirable in his voea- 
tion; but if one who lacks it is the most eflicient partisan, and has done the 
most toward the President's election, his “claims” cannot well be overborne. 
Will not his services be wanted four years hence? And how are they to be re- 
tained if his “claims” are postponed to those of one who can read, but has no 
skill in manipulating voters or votes? 
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Civil Service Reform means the selection of the fittest men for office, instead 
of the most effective (or noisy) politicians of the dominant party. That is the 
gist of the matter. It is right, and should prevail. How can this end be se- 


cured ? 


When General Jackson, after his failure in 1824, became the candidate for 
President of the three parties or factions which had worn his colors, those of 
Crawford, and those of Calhoun, respectively, in the preceding scrub race, his 
supporters were vociferous in commending the limitation of a President’s 
service to one term. They argued that this was the very time to establish the 
principle, when the Adamses, father and son, had held the office eight years 
between them. They gave out that “that Roman republican” [Jackson] 
would consent to serve but asingle term. And accordingly, in his first Annual 
Messa e (December 8, 1829), he said: 


I would, therefore, recommend such an amendment of the Constitution as may remove 
all intermediate agency in the election of President and Vice-President. The mode may be 
so regulated as to preserve to each State its present relative weight in the election ; anda 
failure in the first attempt may be provided for by confining the second to a choice between 
the two highest candidates. In connection with such an amendment, it would seem advis- 
able to limit the service of the Chief Magistrate to a single term of either four or six years, 
If, however, it should not be adopted, it is worthy of consideration whether a provision dis- 
qualifying for office the Representatives in Congress on whom such an election may have de- 
volved, would not be proper. 

[Norr.—This latter proposition may be presumed to have been levelled at Mr. Clay and some 
other Representatives, by whose votes in the House John Quincy Adams was made President in 
1825; but ic reflects equaliy on Edward Livingston and others, who voted for Mr, Jefferson in 1801, 
and were appointed by him to important and desirable positions.] 


In his next Annual Message (December 7, 1830), he said ; 


It was a leading object with the framers of the Constitution to keep as separate as pos- 
sible the action of the legislative and executive branches of the Government. ‘To secure this 
object, nothing is more essential than to preserve the former from the temptations of private 
interest, and therefore so to direct the patronage of the latter as not to permit such tempta- 
tions to be offered, Experience abundantly demonstrates that every precaution in this re- 
spect is a valuable safeguard of liberty, and one which my reflections upon the tendencies 
of our system incline me to think should be made still stronger. It was for this reason that, 
in connection with an amendment of the Constitution removing all intermediate agency in 
the choice of the President, I recommended some restrictions upon the re ligibility of that 
officer, and upon the tenure of officers generally. The reason still exists: and I renew the 
recommendation with an increased confidence that its adoption will strengthen those checks 
by which the Constitution designed to secure the independence of each department of gov- 
ernment, and promote the healthful and equitable administration of all the trusts which it 
has created, The agent most likely to contravene this design of the Constitution is the 
Chief Magistrate. In order, particularly, that this appointment may, as far as possible, be 
placed beyond the reach of any improper influences ; in order that he may approach the 
solemn responsibilities of the highest office in the gift of a free people uncommitted to any 
ether course than the strict line of constitutional duty; and that the securities for this inde- 
pendence may be rendered as strong as the nature of power and the weakness of its pos- 
sessor will admit, I cannot too earnestly invite your attention to the propriety of promoting 
such amendment of the Constitution as will render him ineligible after one term of service, 


Again in his third Annual Message (December 6, 1831), he said: 

I have heretofore recommended amendments of the Federal Constitution giving the 
election of President and Vice-President to the People, and limiting the service of the former 
toa single term. So important do I consider these changes in our fundamental law, that I 
cannot, in accordance with my sense of duty, omit to press them upon the consideration of 
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a new Congress, For my views more at large, as well in relation to these points as to the 
disqualification of Members of Congress to receive an office from a President in whose elec- 
tion they have had an officiai agency, which I proposed as a substitute, I refer you to my 
former Messages. 

The Twenty-first Congress having convened, December 7, 1829, the Speaker 
appointed the following Select Committee under the resolve of Mr. McDutflie 
relative to the elections and qualifications of President of the United States: 

Messrs. McDuffie of South Carolina, Haynes of Georgia, Carson of North Carolina, Lea 
of Tennessee, Martindale of New York, Stephens of Pennsylvania, and Hughes of New 
Jersey. 

No report appears to have been made till next year, when the Committee 
was reconstituted as follows: 

Messrs. McDuftie, Coke of Virginia, Sanford of New York, Stephens, Hughes, Green of 
Pennsylvania, and Rencher of North Carolina, 

December 22, 1830, Mr. McDuffie, from the aforesaid Committee, reported 
the following joint resolution : 

Resolved, That the following amendment of the Constitution of the United States be 
proposed to the several States, to be valid, to all intents and purposes, as part of said Con- 
stitution, when ratified by the Legislatures of three-fourths of the said States, viz. : 

Vo person shall be hereafter eligible to the office of President of the United States 
who shall have been previously elected to the said gffice, and who shall have accepted the 
same or exercised the powers thereg/. 

March 5, 1831: Mr. McDuffie moved a suspension of the rule to enable him 
to move that the House do now go into Committee of the Whole (on the re- 
solve to amend the Constitution relative to elections of President, it was under- 
stood, says ** Niles’ Register;’) but there were not quite two-thirds in the 
aflirmative: so the motion did not prevail. 

Did not, because the reform proposed had struck a sunken rock while un- 
der full headway, and been brought to a dead halt. Jacksonism, then at the 
zenith of its power, had discovered that the proposition reported by Mr. Me- 
Duffie would, if seasonably adopted and ratified, forbid the reélection of its 
chief—would, if in full progress toward adoption, furnish at least a moral ar- 
gument against that chief's reelection. Hence, the Globe” (which had su- 
perseded Duff Green’s “Telegraph” as the metropolitan organ of the domi- 
nant party) denounced it vehemently as an attempt to give a retrospective 
operation to the reform proposed, and called on all sincere Jacksonians to 
oppose and defeat it: so they did. 


General Jackson having been reélected, the swiftly succeeding agitation 
caused by South Carolina’s attempt to nullify the existing Tariff, followed by 
that caused by the President’s removal of the Public Deposits from the United 
States Bank, absorbed for two or three years the public interest in polities. 
That agitation having measurably subsided, the amendment of the Federal 
Constitution with reference to the election of President again claimed the at- 
tention of the House, which referred it to a Select Committee whereof the Hon. 
George R. Gilmer of Georgia was Chairman. January 31, 1835, Mr. Gilmer 
from this Committee reported a proposition of Constitutional Amendment, 
whereof the first section is as follows: 

No person who shall have been elected President of the United States shall be again eligi- 
ble to that office, 

(Sec. 2 contemplates the choice of President by a direct vote of the people of each State, a ma- 
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jority of whom shall decide for whom the number of votes whereto that State Is elected shall be 
Cast Without the interposition of Electors, If there be no choice at the first trial, they shall vote 
aguin, their choice belng restricted to tye two candidates having the highest and next highest vote 
ou the former, 

See, § provides that no Member of Congress shall be appointed to any Federal office during the 
term for which he waa elected, nor for six months after its expiration, | 

After a few approving remarks from the Hon, Jesse Speight of North Caro- 
lina, this proposition of amendment was, on Mr. Gilmer’s motion, referred to 
the Committee of the Whole on the State of the Union; which seems never to 
have found time to consider it, 


The Whigs in due time took up the One-Term principle, and Mr, Clay ex- 
pressly gave it his powerful support, Ie failed to achieve the Presidency, and 
did not sueceed jn engrafting that principle on the Federal Constitution; but 
Van Buren, who was first chosen in 1836 by a decided majority, was left in a 
meagre minority at the close of his canvass for a second term, Tle tried again 
in 1844, and was badly beaten in the National Convention of his party by 
James K, Polk of Tennessee, who, though then elected, declined even to seek 
a second term, General Taylor, who succeeded him, died early in the second 
year of his terms; and Millard Fillmore, who, being Vice-President, succeeded 
him, was beaten by General Seott in the Whig National Convention of 185%, 
General Franklin Pieree, Whom the Democrats then elected, tried to be renotme- 
innted in 1856, but was beaten in Convention by James Buchanan; who did not 
cock & renomination, knowing well that such quest would be vain, Mr, Line 
cola, Who was then chosen by the Republicans, was retlected by them in 18644 
the civil war then in progress linpelling tiany to support him, in deference to 
the «aw that disvourages the awapping of horses while da the wet of crossing a 
rawinw torrent Mer, Lincoln this constitutes the sole exception to the failure 
of eo many eorte to recleet a President alnea TOY, Meantline, those effort 
have tidoubtedly cost some slenal defoate to elther party, Tid Me Yau Bu 
ren grnoefilly retived ab the clowe of tile test tevin, Die party nilwlit very pide 
bly have avelded thele ating defeat da Psd0On lind Fiore done Thewlee dn 
POY, the Whine party iiigit lave been defeated, bit would tot tawe been 
ortialed by te defeat th the tehimph of Plevee that year, Tine and muada, 
alice the Beceral dieweter of TOO, Tite fiet one, then the other party, fin oe 
Wied toed President for second teri, for quarter of a sentiny, (eae ef 
forla proved etiacomril) of late, they lave very penetally proved dlavetitous, 
"Con ve hob clecern the alone of the tinal! 

That He change live been veal and based netthier upon personal nor part 
ai Comelderations, da evinced by the qveacdial Aloption OF the eonteeted plied 
pile Tre cottie yeh deleted eypilievec Withee the fii of Glavernor, whlel wae 
formerly Wied dn tewely on quite every Staite without reatletion on ile heady 
wWherena ab ile Hine da the States of New Harney, Virwiila, Qeorwia, Tadlana, 
Titoli, South Carolina, and Rentuehy, a Governor da not ellaible to reeloetion 
while ian olive or for the term succeeding that for whieh lie wae elected: dn 
Arkinens, Texas and Oregon, le iiny serve but elglt yours out of nny twelvey 
in Malne, North Caroll Alwbanin, and Misahedppl, lie nay serve but fia 
youre oubofany ely) dn Penneayivania, aly yenre out ofany nliey do Tennessee, 
Als yenmeoul of any eluht. The Titent Tn eneh ene Chowever Tipertoothy ce 
veloped) le to eleek HE not overbewr the tendeney to tee patvonnge for the die 
definite perpetiation of power, 

Bo with the cognate poet of Sherif one whieh often require many lepu 
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ties, who are apt to be young, active men, of strong physique, and on intimate 
terms with the people, over whom they exercise much influence. Llence, the 
Constitution of our own State thus provides for the emergency : 

Sheriffs, Clerks of Counties, ete., shall be chosen by the electors of the different Coun- 
ties once in every three years, and as often as vacancies shall happen, Sheri//s shall hold 
no other olflice, and shall be ineligible for the next three years after the termination of their 
offices, 

In the first Constitution of our State, framed at Kingston in 1777, it was pro- 
vided that 

The Sheriffs and Coroners shall be annually appointed ; and no person shall be capable 
of holding either of the said offices more than four years successively. 


The Constitutions of Alabama, Delaware, Illinois, Kansas, Maryland, Penn- 
sylvania, Virginia, each contain a provision substantially identical with the 
above. Those of several other States allow a Sheriff to be retlected once, but 
not to serve more than four in any consecutive six years. New Jersey elects 
Sheriffs annually, but one can only be elected thrice in succession, Practi- 
cully, he is allowed to hold three years, though chosen annualiy, and is there- 
after ineligible for the next three years, 

Simply as an evidence of the drift of opinion among those who had thoughit- 
fully watched for years the practical working of our Federal Government, it 
may be added that the Constitution framed for and adopted by the Southern 
Confederacy included this provision: 

Aw, IL, Seo 1, The Exeoutive power shall be vested in a President of the Confederate 
States of Amerionw, Ile and the VieosPresident shall hold their offives for the term of six 
your's; but the President shall not be religible, 

Ifow soon, if ever, a similar provision shall be engrafted on the Federal 
Constitution, it were rash to prediet, Tt ls not essential to the success of the 
reform contemplated that it should ever be, All that te needed te an intellle 
pent, earnest, Widleeeprond convietion that the praction of revleeting a chief tim 
iletrate while dn oflce de fight with evil and pertbethat It detente like atten. 
tion from the proper cores and dttios of ile station, and lnpele lili to conalder 
Hoh whore filet and toe worthy to All the offees tn tile gif, but what eholee 
WHHL be toatl Thely to liprove ile elinces of renomination, Tere te the elalt 
iin for a dition of our Sipreme Court, who bee ne tofliential elique at bbe 
bik) here len riveal who be nether ao capable nor ae worthy, but whom (elena 
woutrol the party tinehinery Tha popiilotia State, aod can send delegates to the 
appronehiig Nutlonal Convention either for or agalnet the tnewmbent of the 
White House: who that knows avernee himnan nature ean doubt that the lew 
UR lie the beth prospect of obtaining that dtiatiooslilp? Awd this lie 
abinee tiv elon for a thovenane 

We shall yet achieve w Civil Service Heform, Nayy wena, Ollloeesook 
fig ia our Nathonal viee, divesting our workaliopes of apprentions nnd our hain 
of jill the titellivent, energetio, aeplieing youth who ought to make ou Agvet 
eulture of the neat thitty yeara exhibit series of beiinnt advances and in 
provenente vipon wll that preceded tt Wat valnly eliall we hope fie aneh pe 
form through the lopping of of branehes while the root of the U pie rondo tn 
teh and vilul That toot le the reeloetion while dn ote of Proltdenta Gave 
ernores, wd other depen of vast patronage, with thet consequent Lenn pil 
Hon to ae Lit patronage tn ald of thele own eonthinmnee Ti power 
Jlowacn Cliweiey, 
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“rEncns,” 
“TY ECAUSE of the rarity of the experience, there Ia a substantial pleasure tn 


) looklag over a metropolitan newapaper without seelng an wdvertivement 


like this: 
$h REWARD, —LOST, ON BATUIDAY 
evening, on board the Plymouth Hoek 
for Long Braneh, a Diamond Closter Pin, 
The above reward will be paid and no ques 
Howe aeked Lf returned tO New, 


The above ta copled verbatim, excepting the address, Tf the advertiser 
had more honesty and less transparent cunning, he would plalnly say what 
he means, and publicly declare that for the sake of regaining his property 
he Is realy not only to forgive the thief who stole It, but to pay him liber. 
ally for his trouble, Or If, as is generally the case, his valuables have already 
passed beyond the thief, he notifies the “fence” who may have them that he 
js anxious to neyotlate with him on the most Iberal terms and without attempt 
ing to intrude upon the mysteries of his calling, 

Such advertisements as this constitute the only direct evidence which the 
general public ever gets of the existence and methods of business of the un- 
scrupulous middlemen, without whom thievery would be unprofitable and 
speedily become a lost art. Known in the dialect of crime as “ fences,” they 
have a name as significant as it is pithy, and so appropriate that it has been 
mlopted by Webster in the meaning which outlaws found, and has ceased to be 
slang. Receivers and traflickers in stolen goods, it is their function to guard the 
plunder taken by thieves until it can be worked back into the channels of legit- 
imate trade, A professional thief with a great quantity of stolen silks upon his 
hands is poor indeed, He cannot take them into the open market, for reputa- 
le merchants are Inquisitive as to whom they are dealing with; he cannot of- 
fer them in small lots at a great bargain without awakening suspicion of the 
means by which he obtained them, Ie must find some one who is not known 
asa thief, who has the means of converting his booty into money, and that 
some one is the receiver, In New York, as in all other great commercial 
cities, at the present time as in the past, the axiom of the Jaw that “the re- 
ceiver is as bad as the thief” is daily proved to be strictly true. In fuet, it 
might be shown that the receiver, who is the manufacturer of thieves, is worse 
than his product. Being in a double sense preyers upon mankind, skulking as 
they do behind technicalities of the law, so that their crimes rarely receive the 
punishment they deserve, mean beyond all other classes of outlwws, cheating 


~~ 


rogues and honest men alike, ready to turn an infamous penny by dickering 


with detectives for the return of stolen goods, willing to betray their most inti- 
mate associates or the whole brotherhood of crime to secure their own safety, 
it is evident that there are no criminals more deserving of public attention than 
these fences, without whom the rogues would be an army without arms. 

In no way can the needed light be poured upon these knaves so clearly as 
by the mention of names and places, In dealing with nearly all the other 
classes of criminals T have not descended to these details, only because I did not 
believe it necessary for my purpose; but the fences can be handled effectually 
in no other way. I must even go back a few years, and resurrect from the 
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grave where he has long mouldered the most successful, adrolt, and daring 
fence known to the pollee annals of the elty, Joe Erich in 1855, and for a fow 
years before, was the most extensive dealer In stolon property on this continent, 
if not In the world, Located In Maiden Lane, then as now in the business heart 
of the elty, this man was known and sought by all the thleves not only of the 
olty but of the whole country, Buying anything from a penny dip to the mont 
costly cases of silks, to this man came such famous marauders as Jack Spratt, 
Jack Adama (both dead long ago), Tom Gordon, Tom Kelly, Jim Brady, Bow- 
legged Moore, Jim Sullivan, Johnny Miller, Jim Painter, Amos Leeds (who 
was happily killed while blowing a safe), Old Bill Smith, Dick Collard, and Old 
Jack Cooper, who abandoned the preaching of the Gospel to join those first 
class burglars, and became one of the most noted and daring of them all, All 
of these men were regular customers of Erich, and to him they took the pro- 
coeds of the most extensive burglaries committed for a long series of years 
throughout the country, He became rich enough to defy the law, and although 
arrested many times was never convicted, and died at last without rendering 
soclety an equivalent for his enormous gains, which went as easily as they 
came, 80 that he was left poor at last, 

While he flourished he did not entirely monopolize the business of conduct 
ing the traffic which is constantly going on between thieves and honest men, 
Even when he was at bis prime Ephraim Snow, better known in police annals 
os “Old Snow,” was established at the corner of Allen and Grand streets, 
where he kept a complete assortment of every variety of stolen goods, which 
he purchased from the same plunderers who patronized Erich, Less fortunate 
than that trader, Snow's career ended in disaster, as he was convicted of the 
crime he was constantly committing, and sentenced to a term of five years’ im- 
prisonment. Another of the notable fences of the day was Webber, in Pearl 
street, who, after a long and prosperous career, was visited one evening by De- 
tective McCord while he was in the act of placing a large lot of household sil- 
ver in the crucible to be melted into an undistinguishable mass. The first re- 
sult of the visit was the discovery of the proceeds of twenty-five burglaries in 
the house of Webber, and its second to send that operator into protracted seclu- 
sion in a prison, 

These few notable persons are named merely to show that the business of 
receiving stolen goods is no new thing, and as introducing their more numer- 
ous successors, ‘To-day there are scores of fences in New York, and one of the 
best known among them is Michael Grady, called by his customers and the po- 
lice * Travelling Mike,” who appears to the public as an inoffensive peddler in 
a particularly bad streak of luck, as he is never seen to make any sales, but 
who is in fact a “walking fence.” With his peddler-box suspended from his 
shoulder he drops in almost daily upon the pickpockets and house thieves in 
their haunts, and if they are possessed of any such trifles as watches, pins, jew- 
els, or wearing apparel picked up in their rambles during the previous night, 
* Travelling Mike” is almost certain to travel off with them without leaving 
more than a third of their value behind him. A thief is always impatient to 
turn his plunder into money, but he is doubly so when it is personal property 
that can be easily identified by the owner; and nobody knows better than 
“Travelling Mike” that he will snap eagerly at the first offer made by some 
one known to all the prowling fraternity as one who can be trusted, This walk- 

ing fence has obtained almost a monopoly of the more portable plunder of such 
eminent pickpockets and sneaks as Dutch Heinrich, Sheeny Mike, Billy Dar- 
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rigan, Tom Murphy, “ Big Nose Bunker,” Tom Biglow, Jim Dolan, Johnny 
McCarty, “The Doctor,” Maurice Harris, Joe Butts, Tim O’Brien, Joe Key- 
ser, Dublin George, and Tommy Moore, all of whom continue to ply their vo- 
cation as pickpockets or sneak thieves without much molestation from the law. 
Heinrich does occasionally get into jail, but he speedily gets out again in some 
marvellous way not understood by the general public, and immediately resumes 
the practice of his art. Lately he was sent for by Superintendent Kelso, who 
told him he must keep off the street cars; but Heinrich answered, “ Vell, mustn’t 
a man leeve?” and went off to resume his general transfer business of watches 
from other people’s pockets to his own. Another of these worthies, Joe Butts, 
lately attempted a daring midday robbery in Broadway, and is in jail, with a 
pleasant prospect of staying there for some time to come; but as a general 
thing all these marauders are constantly on hand to contribute to the coffers of 
“Travelling Mike.” 

Although he is the only walking fence of any note, Travelling Mike by 
no means absorbs all of the property stolen in New York. There are many 
fences whose names, locations, and customers are well known to the police, 
and who have for years carried on this nefarious business so adroitly that they 
have scarcely been molested. Among them is “Old Unger,” the chosen of 
the shop-lifters, who keeps in Eldridge street, and to whom Hyman, Nelly 
Flowers, Mrs. Taylor, Mrs. Palmer, Maggy Erich, Big Sarah Cox, Mrs. Leon, 
Leon the Kid, Mrs. Coffee, Mother Roach, Nellie Lee, Bill Dums, and other of 
the more skilful and prosperous outlaws who pilfer stores while pretending to 
buy, have sold the greater portion of their plunder. Some of these are now, 
however, doing the State some service; for it does occasionally happen, even 
in New York, that a professional thief gets into prison. A striking example 
was afforded lately by Nellie Flowers, whom Detective Farley happened to 
see riding in a Broadway stage, and, without knowledge of any specific crime 
she had committed, took her out of the vehicle, It so chanced that the pocket 
of a gentleman in the stage had been rifled, and there was a probability that 
Nellie had helped herself to his valuables. ‘There was no positive evidence 
to change this probability to a certainty, but bad character went a long way 
with the jury, and the dashing prisoner, who had something of fascination in 


her personal appearance, was convicted, and is now in Sing Sing prison, Such 


mishaps as this, however, rarely overtake professional thieves, and no one was 
more profoundly astonished by the result in this case than the detective who 
made the arrest, 

Another notorious fence is Rosenburg, familiarly known to detectives 
and thieves as “Rosey,” who formerly covered his knavery by the pretence of 
a jewelry store inthe Bowery near Chatham street, but afterward emigrated 
up that thoroughfare and located himself near Houston street, almost under the 
shadow of Police Headquarters, Thave the authority of Mr, Kelso, the efficient 
Superintendent of the New York Police, for saying that Rosey in his day has 
been a “regular Fagin.” Tn addition to the training of neophytes in the pur- 
Joining art, he dealt largely with experienced thieves, and counted Scotch Jack, 
Dave Bartlett, Tony Maguire, Rory Sims, Sukey Backus, George Williams, 
Phil Brady, Scotch Jimmy, and other first-class cracksmen among his cus- 
tomers. If Rosey had a weakness, it was for fabries that combined small bulk 
with large value, Ile was inordinately fond of silks in a business way, and 
ready at all times to buy such “swags” on reasonable terms. Goldstein, in 
Spring street, is another particular person, as he buys chiefly from house thieves 
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such light articles as can be picked up during a hasty visit to a dwelling while 
the owner is asleep or absent. Once Goldstein got into the trouble which the 
police call being * got dead to rights,” by which they mean being detected in 
a crime under circumstances which afford sufficient evidence to secure a con- 
viction. Goldstein undertook a speculation in some human hair which had 
parted from its rightful owner as well as the original scalp, and he was 
arrested with full proof of his offence in the hands of the officers; but I never 
heard that he suffered severely in consequence: these fellows rarely do even 
when they are “ got dead to rights.” Very different from Rosenburg and Gold- 
stein is Johnson, in the Bowery near Rivington street, who is said by Mr. Kelso to 
be probably the most extensive dealer in stolen goods in the country at the pres- 
ent time. He has no specialty, except that he must buy at prices which will 
pay him a large profit. He is always ready to barter for anything and every- 
thing, without the inconvenient formality of inquiring as to the antecedents 
of his customers. Many of them, however, he knows intimately, and among 
them are Peppermint Joe, Jim Brady, George Love, Fred Larther, and Charley 
Eberhardt, first-class burglars; Jack Sheppard, who maintains the traditional 
glories of his name by being the most daring and expert cart thief alive; 
Spence Pettis, Jimmy the Kid, Shyster McLaughlin, general sneaks; and many 
others of less note. From these and chance sneaks who occasionally make illicit 
forays upon property, Johnson gathers an immense amount of plunder every 
year, and works it back safely and expeditiously, and with the return of huge 
profits to himself, into the channels of legitimate trade. 

While Johnson may be the most extensive dealer in stolen goods, he is by 
no means the most artistic fence in New York. He is a mere trader, but 
William Brandon, in Broadway near Eighth street, is an artist in evil. He 
proves his superiority over his more grovelling fellows by his location, if by 
nothing else. While they are content to burrow in side streets or second-clase 
thorouglifares, he boldly establishes himself in the fashionable promenade and 
business artery of the metropolis, And he declares his higher aims and methods 
in every other way—in his person, manners, and surroundings. Passing up 
deserted Broadway on a Sabbath with a friend, we met a carriage containing 
a party of distinguished appearance, Two were women, two men, and of the 
latter, one apparently a gentleman of high breeding. He was certainly a fine- 
looking man, with long, silky auburn beard, clear complexion, a clear eye, 
and regular features, Ile was dressed with all the elegance that ample means 
and good taste can command, and he was evidently on excellent terms with 
himself and the world, for he chatted gayly but decorously with his compan- 
ions. “That,” said my companion, “is Brandon the fence.” There was 
so much of gentlemanly completeness in the presence of the man that it was 
dificult to imagine that he had ever stood at the bar of justice charged with 
the meanest of all the crimes against property. Yet [ knew well enough that 
he was another of those marvellous outlaws who are “ got dead to rights” 
without incurring any of the penalties of the law, and several cases strongly 
illustrative of the miraculous fact passed through my mind, Almost every 
detective in the force has had to do with him at one time or another, but 
he has slipped through the fingers of all of them with equal skill and safety. 
Once Woolridge had him for $3,000 worth of kid gloves, but there was a de- 
fect in the evidence and Brandon beat the law. Once Farley arrested him 
for receiving some valuable diamonds which had been stolen, and he was held 
to bail for “examination,” but that was the last of the case. At another time 
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Reilley, the ward detective, got him for faro checks and other gaming imple- 
ments, worth $600, stolen by burglars from 720 Broadway ; but it was held that 
such articles ave not property, and the receiver got out of the scrape, The 
sume officer took him again for recelving a large lot of silk umbrellas, stolen 
by burglars from 697 Broadway; but there were no private marks upon the 
articles, the property could not be proven, and the recelver proved again 
triumphant, 

But it Is useless t+ multiply these ecltations to prove a fact which cannot 
be disputed, Brandon oes Indeed claim to be a dealer in general miscellanies, 
but he will also admit tht he is ready to buy anything under any circumstances 
if he can make a profit on the transaction, The detectives know, if he does 
not, that many of the most adroit burglars, pickpockets, and house thieves in 
the city sell their plunder to him regularly; and they know, if he does not, that 
he regularly buys and sells whatever they may offer. A gentleman who is 
anxious to recover his watch wiihout the trouble of attempting to punish the 
thief who stole it, has only to insert such an advertisement as [ have quoted in 
this article to speedily trace it to Brandon, and regain it on comparatively fa- 
vorable terms; for the gentlemanly dealer is not a “sheeny,” but a devout be- 
liever in the fine old maxim of “ live snd let live.” In the prosecution of his 
business upon these principles he has several times been so unfortunate as to 
be arraigned before police courts, wheve he has invariably assumed virtues 
which he has not, and put on the semblanca of injured innocence with remarka- 
ble effrontery and success. I have never heard that he has threatened legal pro- 
ceedings for being called a fence, but I should not be surprised at any time 
to find him advertising his peculiar industry by such means. Seeming to believe 
that it is impossible to punish any knave of ordinary adroitness for the crime 
of dealing in stolen property, he makes no secret vf his readiness to buy any- 
thing which may be tendered to him, and by his demeanor in his transactions 
flippantly asks the oflicers what they can do about it. The police are puzzled 
for an answer. 

Next to Brandon, in the aid and comfort extended to thievery, are the 
Mandelbaums, located at Rivington and Clinton streets. Ilere is a family of 
four brothers, named Wolf, Joel, Hirsch, and David, exclusively engaged in 
the buying and selling of stolen goods; and nothing shows more strongly the 
entire safety with which this nefarious business can be carried on than the fact 
that their being thus engaged is, and has been for years, well known at 300 Mul- 
berry street. It is known there also that Wolf, who is a lawyer and a man 
of brains, is the general director of the concern, that all of them are adroit 
knaves, and that their principal customers are such unscrupulous pe.sons as 
“Black Lena,” “Big Mary,” Lizzie Stevens, the Pedigers—husban1 and 
wife—Mrs. Kleinschmidt, French Louis, Charley Rothschild, Black Joe, Fred 
Schultz, and Matilda Hildebrand. That some of the Mandelbaums have been 
“got dead to rights” is a certainty, and that all of them constantly deserve 
to be in that unpleasant dilemma cannot be questioned. They are of the 
class that will buy your household plate without a qualm, from the thief who 
steals it, and within the hour melt it into an undistinguishable mass of sil- 
ver, and thus place it forever beyond the hope of recovery. They will buy 
the costly dresses of your wives and daughters at a ridiculously low figure, 
and in a twinkling so alter them that the fair owners would gaze longingly 
upon them, but never dare to swear to them. They will ruthlessly tear your 
diamonds from their settings, and dare you to identify them as your property. 
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Ihey will offer to sell you pieces of goods stolen from your own store, and if 
you hint as much, their lawyer comes down upon you with virtuous indignation, 
and having made you confess that thousands of just such pieces are manufae- 
tured every year, wonders how any Christian can find it in his conscience to 
swear that this particular plece is stolen property, Your trade-mark having 
been removed, you do not swear, nor do you buy, but you do not recover your 
own, There Js nothing, indeed, in the way of bartering in the plunder of thieves 
which the Mandelbaums cannot and do not do, In the practice of thelr arts 
they have rivals in all who have been mentioned and many besides, some of 
whom are of considerable note, 

General” Grenthal is of great renown as a fence, and has incurred 
more perhaps of detective attention than any of his companions; but I cannot 
find any reason for the fact, unless it be that he trades with all the thieves who 
have been mentioned, and trace of missing trifles can more often be had through 
him than in any other way. 

There is another receiver entitled to mention, not so much because of 
the extent or variety of his operations as for the penalty he has paid for what 
he has done, Known to the police as “ Little Alexander,” and by no other name, 
he is entitled to the rare distinction of having “done time,” by which phrase 
the detectives who love to speak in riddles do not mean that he has swindled 
Time, but that he has served a term in Sing Sing prison, 

Besides these professional fences, the more prominent and dangerous of 
whom have been mentioned, there are many occasional] dealers in stolen goods 
who practically are fences, and yet do not exclusively devote themselves to the 
pursuit. They are men who do not seek such business, but take it as it comes, 
and never defeat a good bargain by impertinent inquiries as to the title of 
the seller. They buy chiefly of beginners in thievery, from dishonest clerks who 
cheat their employers out of small articles of stock; and the fact that both parties 
to the transaction are inexperienced in the * ways that are dark” is probably 
the reason why so many of this class of receivers get before the courts. While 
it is extremely rare to hear of any one of the great fences who have been named 
being brought to book, it often happens that chance dealers in purloined 
property are arraigned before the police magistrates; and it is almost in- 
variable in these cases that the booty is small, and has been obtained from a 
vasual thief. Sometimes, however, it is quite extensive, as when lately a large 
quantity of kid gloves, which had been stolen a year before by burglars from a 
large importing house, was found in the shop of a pawnbroker with the original 
packages unbroken. In this case the booty had undoubtedly been obtained 
from professional burglars, so that it was in every way an exception to the 
general rule. 

The most usual customers of these casual receivers are clerks, porters, or 
truckmen, who pilfer from the goods intrusted to their care, or who obtain 
articles from the business associates of their employers; as, if a clerk should 
go to a house with which his master is in the habit of dealing, and order a bill 
on account of his employer, and take the goods to the fence and sell them 
on his own account. This species of crime is of daily occurrence and of as 
frequent detection, for it is certain sooner or later to be discovered. When it 
is, the culprit rarely fails to make an open confession of the whole matter, 
even to the name of the person who purchased the property from him. It 
would seem that these are cases which might be prosecuted to conviction of 
both thief and receiver, but that desirable result is not often achieved. 

33 
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In addition to these casual receivers there is another class of dealers in 
stolen goods that may be appropriately called “ involuntary fences.” There is 
no pawnbroker and but few jewellers who may not any day become uncon- 
sciously, and innocently enough, receivers of stolen goods. Very often it hap- 
pens that the professional thief tires of the professional fences, and saunters 
into the shop of a jeweller to offer a stolen watch for sale. In such case he 
does not betray the flimsiness of his title by either eagerness to sell or readi- 
ness to take a suspiciously low price. He pretends indifference, wants some- 
thing very near the true value of the article, and rarely fails to get it. The 
jeweller very likely passes the watch on in the course of trade without knowledge 
of its contraband character, and saves his conscience; but if he does discover 
it, the watch is passed on with perhaps a little greater speed in order to save 
his pocket. Pawnbrokers, however, are more frequently the victims of these 
speculative thieves. There is not a day that many of them are not worried by 
the visits of detectives searching for stolen property, which in very many cases 
is found, and taken without regard to the rights of the pawnbroker in the mat- 
ter. He always clamors for the amount he has advanced upon the article, and 
if he shows an innocent holdership he sometimes gets it; but his interests are 
never the first consideration with the detective, who must recover the property 
to have even a chance of making anything out of the transaction. But he does 
for that reason become more circumspect in his dealings. Many of them are 
entirely indifferent as to the character of the persons with whom they traflic, 
and will make an advance to a known thief as readily as to any one; and 
others, who would prefer not to have such customers, are too careless or hur- 


ried to avoid them. 


It may be safely assumed that some of the pledges in the pawnbroker shops 
of the city are stolen property, and it is more certain that an even greater 
part of all watches and other light valuable articles bought outright by 
these brokers are of the same description. The thief usually desires to part 
company utterly with his plunder for several reasons. First, he never ex- 
pects to redeem the articles, and he does not desire the record of the trans- 


action which a loan requires to stand upon the books as possible evidence 
against him; but what is stronger with him than either, he wishes to avoid the 
danger of having the pawn tickets upon him. It might be supposed that this 
danger could be destroyed by merely destroying the tickets, and of course it 
could; but it is one of the strangest peculiarities of crime that the felon never 
thinks of this simple expedient. Almost invariably pawn tickets representing 
the booty of several crimes are found upon thieves when arrested. On the day 
I am writing a noted depredator was arraigned before one of the police courts, 
on whose person no less than twenty-seven of these tell-tale bits of paper had 
been found, and it has already been ascertained that they represent as many 
different larcenies. Great bond robbers are not free from the weakness, and 
the fatality with which all grades of criminals cling to these scraps of paper, 
which are utterly worthless to them, is as inexplicable as it is amusing to the 
detectives. It is nothing marvellous therefore that the thief, who is undcubted- 
ly aware of his idiosyncrasy, is always anxious to sell rather than pledge when 
he resorts to the pawnbroker or jeweller, as he often does in preference to the 
fence. These facts are stated to show that the occasional and involuntary re- 
ceivers of stolen goods have no lack of temptation, nor do these dealers evince 
much less of conscience than some persons who claim to be beyond reproach. 
Not long since I heard such a man boasting of an exploit of which almost any 
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man living under the three golden balls would have been ashamed. This man 
was aware that a watch of a certain number had been stolen and a reward of 
$100 offered for its recovery. He happened to be in the shop of a pawnbroker 
when this watch was offered for sale, and instead of arresting the person offer- 
ing it he insisted on the privilege of buying it, which being accorded by the 
pawnbroker, he gave $50 for it, returned it to the owner, and pocketed the re- 
ward. This he called smartness, and a man claiming to be honest having such 
ideas, it is not singular that thieves encounter so little difficulty in turning 
their plunder into money. 

Receivers of all classes do a large business in New York; but it is impos- 
sible to say what is the value of the property which annually passes through 
their hands. In the last report of the Police Commissioners it is stated that 
during the year 1870 the amount of property lost was $1,151,325 50, of 
which $919,004 98 was recovered, leaving a total loss of $232,320 52. I 
have had occasion to show in prior articles that the statistical system of 
the Commissioners is extremely faulty, and especially that it does not 
present a true exhibit of the amount of property annually passing into the 
hands of thieves; but these figures are of more value in estimating the busi- 
ness of fences. Although a compilation is made together of property both 
lost and stolen, the figures represent the latter chiefly, and it is certain that of 
this nearly all, both of that recovered and that which is represented as a 
total loss, passed through the hands of the fences. It is equally certain that it 
is only a small part of the plunder which was devoured by those beasts of 
prey. I very much doubt the accuracy of the police figures for 1870, as in 1868 
the amount of property lost by the same showing was $4,755,077 83, and the 
decrease to less than one-quarter that amount last year is unnatural, even ad- 
mitting that crime is decreasing in the city, when the reverse is the truth. I 
claim that the reports of the Commissioners for a number of years, with other 
facts in the exhibit for 1870, show that the property stolen in that year was at 
least thrice that reported as lost, and that from all sources the fences of New 
York do a business of five million dollars per annum in the real value of the 
goods handled. Of course the amount of money changing hands is much less 
than this, for no fence was ever induced to pay more than half price for stolen 
property; and every one who buys from him insists on having at least a third 
of the market rate as a margin for the extra risks incurred. As this is a very 
important fact, it is worth a general illustration. A burglar breaks into a store 
and takes away with him silks valued at $4,000 by the owner. When the 
burglar disposes of these goods to the fence, the utmost he can possibly get for 
them is $2,000; and when the fence in his turn disposes of them, he does not 
even demand more than $3,000. Property therefore depreciates at least one- 
fourth by criminal custody, and goods worth $5,000,000 in the hands of the 
legitimate owners become worth only $3,750,000 by surreptitious exchange. 
Even this amount seems large, but it is divided among so many fences that it 
leaves comparatively only a small portion to each; and no fact is better known 
than that these fences are generally poor men. Their receipts are often large, 
but so are their expenses. They are continually getting into legal difficulties 
requiring large outlays to lawyers and the sharpers who infest the lower grade 
of our criminal courts, beyond which the cases of receivers rarely go. But 
their chief loss is perhaps in being made to disgorge stolen property found 
in their possession, for there were only one hundred and sixty-three arrests in 
the last year of receivers, and very few even of that small number were ever 
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brought to trial. One way or another the funds of the fences go as easily as 
they come, and they are generally poor, None of them ever accumulate, and 
when they die they are buried by the charity of their associates, Like all other 
classes of outlaws, their experience proves that the way of the transgressor is 
hard, 

But their financial embarrassments do not arise from any difficulties they 
encounter in working off their illicit stock In trade, They know the deplorable 
fet that there are many men engaged in business which seems legitimate who 
are ready at any time to dabble in anything that promises a profit, It was on 
the day of this writing that a striking illustration occurred in the Tombs Police 
Court. A merchant In Warren street, belng met by one of his customers with 
the assertion that a certain quality of sewing silk could be bought at leas than 
his offering, waa positive to the contrary, for there was none In market except 
what he put there, But the customer was positive, and upon Investigation a 
man waa found In Broome street selling such allk at leas than half price, but It 
proved to have been stolen from the Warren street merchant elght months be- 
fore, Such cases ave constantly coming up, and In sufficient number to prove 
both the readiness of a large class of business men to buy anything which can be 
sold at a bargain, and the vast amount of stolen property which is always be- 
ing passed from hand to hand in this city. No fence of experience ever has the 
slightest diMiculty in selling his plunder, and his chief concern is to prevent its 
being wrested from him by the joint efforts of the thieves and police before he 
has had sufficient time to dispose of it, This is one of the principal dangers of 
the fences, and many flagrant cases of collusion between the police and plun- 
derers to wrest stolen goods from the receivers have been suspected, and one 
lately was clearly proven by circumstantial evidence, The first object of the 
detective police being to recover the property for the sake of the emolument it 
will bring, it is only because of their adroitness that criminal collusion between 
them and the thieves is not proven as often as hinted. As it is, one detective 
can seldom bring a case upon which he is working to the happy consummation 
of recovering the property, without his fellows declaring that it has been “a 
dead give-away,”’ whereby they mean to say that no skill has been displayed in 
the matter, because the detective has been guided from the outset by the thief 
who stole the plunder. I do not say that these things are true, but I do aver 
that they are often alleged. 

The traflic in stolen goods has gone on almost unchecked in New York, and 
will probably, to the end of the chapter, At a first glance it appears easy to 
exterminate the crime by the punishment of the offenders. The possession of 
the property is the gravamen of the offence, and nothing is so easily established 
as a fact so palpable as this. But after the property is found in possession of a 
fence there are two great difficulties in the way of punishing him for having it. 
First, it is to the interest of everybody that the case shall not go to court; the 
owner wants his property, the policeman his reward, and the fence immunity. 
Second, should the two first decide to prefer the interests of society rather than 
their own, and prosecute the fence, they are met by the almost insuperable ob- 
stacle of legally proving the property found to be identical with that which was 
lost, the fence has so changed its appearance. Because of these two facts, 
dealing in stolen goods has become, and threatens to permanently remain, one 
of the leading industries of the metropolis. 

EDWARD CRAPSEY. 





A REMINISCENCE OF ALEXANDRE DUMAS, 


A SHADY atretch of lane with a good sward, right back of our little cot- 
LX tage at Marly, was suggestive of quoits. Such things being unknown 
in France, our special gossip, the village blacksmith, under personal superin- 
tendence, soon forged us a set, and an hour or two of pitching was a dally 
amusement, 

One bright summer's morning, as we were in the midst of our game, a 
rather portly gentleman suddenly emerged from the wooded copse which 
skirted the rowl, and unconscious of danger, made directly for one of the hudba, 
running a positive risk of having his head broken, Just In time we erled 
out, “Stop! We beg your pardon, Stay where you are for a moment; you 
might be hurt, We will cease playing until you pass,” 

“Ah!” replied the person thus peremptorily challenged, looking every 
way but the right one, * what on earth wre you doing? Discus, Is it? Voyons, 
You must be our American neighbors, Marly owes you a debt for the display 
of fireworks on the Fourth of July, T always recollect that date, What do you 
call this game? Qua-tt9? Impossible to pronounce that, Strange now, is it 
not, that the newest people should revive the ancient games? Would you con- 
sider it a liberty if I asked permission to launch one of these missiles? Please 
show me. Iam pretty awkward with my hands, save when I hold a pen; and 
I believe IT can manage that, at least the world thinks so, Break my head, 
would they? Well, Henry III. had his beaver smashed at a tourney. Now 
between a sovereign of France and Alexandre Dumas, king of romance, both 
coming to untimely ends, there might be an historical parallel. I am_ pretty 
sure my Parisian friends and the feuilletonistes would not be prone to forget 
the episode, should such an untimely event occur.” With this introduction 
M. Dumas, in the highest spirits, and as merry as the youngest of us, took his 
quoits in hand, and though I am forced to confess his pitching was slightly 
wild and erratic, he soon entered thoroughly into the spirit of the game. So 
commenced sans fagon a most pleasant acquaintance with the French novelist, 
which rendered a more formal introduction in Paris a few days later hardly 
necessary. 

Monte Cristo, Dumas’s house, was within a stone’s throw of our modest 
chalet ; and though Dumas had abdicated some time prior to our knowing him, 
he came frequently to Marly to visit his daughter, Mademoiselle Marie Dumas, 
who was then staying with some friends in the neighborhood. Monte Cristo 
as a residence was, as might have been supposed, the antithesis of an Abbots- 
ford. There was this similarity about them, that they had both helped to 
embarrass their builders. It was more than a country liouse, resembling a 
small hotel (this of course in the French acceptation of the term), and, built 
in the most florid Renaissance, was decidedly garish. Heads and figures from 
his romances decorated the outside. Porthos, Athos, and Aramis kept guard 
at windows, while D’Artagnan stood sentinel over the portal. Inside, where 
the rooms were finished, the mural ornamentation was lavish. If Balzac 
satisfied his longings for the magnificent in a Barmecide way, inscribing 
in pencil on the bare walls, “Here is a malachite mantelpiece,” or “ Here 
four caryatides by Pradier support an Athenian entablature,”’ Dumas more 
practically endeavored to carry out the cravings of his imagination. Un- 
furtunstely there were a great many unfinished chapters in this Monte Cristo, 
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The Mousquetaire’s gorgeous sword-belt might have its blazing yard or so 
of gold lace to the front, while there was not a shred of it behind. One room, 
intended for the smoking divan, was to have been in true Oriental style. As 
fur as it went, it was honeycombed and fretted in the most elaborate manner. 
It was not very large, but two sides were finished, and yet it was as intricate 
in decoration as a jewelled casket. In order to have the room absolutely per- 
fect, Dumas had sent to Moroccg for the ablest stone-carvers. Though the 
workmen might have been more than conscientious, keenly alive to illustrating 
France with this most beautiful page in the grammar of art, they were obliged 
to depend on their wages. Their pay not having been forthcoming, they were 
forced to leave, and the chamber remained uncompleted. Dumas would talk 
about it in his amusing way as follows: ‘* You see the head workman was the 
only artist I ever knew who could interpret fervent Orientalism with cold 
stone; the fellow’s chisel would absolutely become supple like an artist's brush, 
as he would twist me out those florid arabesques. He did, however, a very 
stupid thing; he brought his wife with him. I never saw her face, though I am 
constrained to say I sometimes heard her voice—rather her screams, it being, 
I suppose, the custom of Moors to whip their spouses sometimes. ‘To have in- 
terfered in any way with what might have been nothing but a simple habit of 
his country, would have stopped all work. Now my valet, an estimable crea- 
ture, and chivalrous withal (he dressed my hair @ ravir), was missing one day 
from his post, as was the head man’s wife. 1t seems my countryman, not sat- 
isfied with brushing the clothes of the illustration of his country (c’est moc), 
had even more lofty ideas. He had the ambition to start a café mauresque, 
with copper coffee cups, long pipes—even indulged in ideas of nationalizing 
kous-kous (I must prepare you that Arab dish some day)—must needs have a 
bona fide Moorish woman as dame de comptoir. Certainly it was an original 
idea, had the elements of success, and was Shakespeare's ‘“ Othello” with the 
characters reversed. ‘To think though of these poor Moors not knowing how 
to adapt themselves to the customs of the most polite and civilized people of 
the world! After that not a blow was struck ona chisel. Of course they all 
went after the head man’s wife. Ma foi, I do not know whether they have 
caught up with her yet; I should suppose not, since my pet room remains 
unfinished.” 

The study at Monte Cristo was a miracle of art, and devised in such an 
ingenious way as to insure absolute privacy. Hard-working editors might 
adopt the plan, and find their comfort wonderfully improved. It stood a 
short distance from the main building, was lighted only from the top, and was 
surrounded by a pretty wide ditch, filled with water, There was no access to 
it save by a regular portcullis, the mechanism of which was in the hands of 
the occupant of the study, who by means of some simple contrivance could 
lower or raise it at will. A small lucarne in proper medixyval style gave the 
person within opportunity of observation and reconnoitring. It was a clever 
expedient to keep off bores and duns, The novelist had endless jokes about 
this ditch, which he loved to tell. “It gave,” he would say, * perfect security 
from intrusion, and with it such opportunities for revenge! If a theatrical 
critic abused me, all I had to do was to inveigle him out, get him once on the 
bridge, and then, even if he was a member of the Academy of Sciences, souse 
he must go, & la tour de Nesle, plump into the water, I could get up at any 
time a regularly acting epic. The fish in it were ever so fat. Talk to me about 
your Roman fish ponds! No slave could ever have been as succulent a morsel 
as a well-to-do Parisian bourgeois, There was one carp there who had swal- 
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lowed a tailor and a bootmaker, but who died at last of surfeit from my 
hatter.” 

While Dumas lived at Monte Cristo, most amusing stories were told of the 
galas held there, a reminiscence of which we have from one of the guests. A 
score of friends would be invited to stay the week. The first day the menu 
from Chevet’s was fitting for a repast of diplomats, and the wines flowed in 
abundance. The next day what was left was warmed, and, though slightly 
fragmentary, yet made up an ample meal. The third day, notwithstanding 
heavy inroads made into the hure de sanglier, and the half of the turkey and 
truffles, good pickings were still possible. The day after that, the garnish of 
the table, the anchovies, the sardines, the pickles, the olives, arranged with 
grace, still satisfied the hungry. On the fifth day matters wore a more serious 
look. At breakfast the temple of spun sugar, with its foundations of nougat, 
had but whetted the appetites of the guests; at dinner, however, a sturdy 
omelette au lard, with ample provision of wholesome country bread, furnished 
by a neighboring auberge, and washed down by common cabaret wine, had 
crowned the feast. After that, famine threatened. Without 2 moment’s hesi- 
tation Dumas would then announce the situation, which, instead of being re- 
ceived with murmurs, was hailed with acclamations. The most ingenious plans 
for relief were instantly devised. Fishing-lines, nets, fowling-pieces, traps, and 
snares were brought into requisition. As the Uhlans have lately done, so did 
the company; and, throwing themselves on the resources of the country, the 
land was scoured. The Seine was angled for gudgeons, the fish pond was 
drawn, the moat was left dry, rabbits were snared, an occasional hare was shot, 
stray ducks, chickens, and geese were bagged, potatoes, turnips, and cabbages 
were sequestrated. The grandest of battws was inaugurated. Dumas, installed 
in the kitchen before a huge caldron, received the varied contributions, and a 
gypsy repast, throwing into the shade the more artificial preparations of the 
Café de Paris or of the Trois Freres, was the climax of the entertainment. 

At St. Germain there was a famous restaurant, called the Pavillon Henri 
IV. (we trust Moltke has spared it), celebrated then for its good cheer and 
long bills. Dumas had the run of the house, as much of its popularity was 
owing tothe prominence the novelist had given it in one of his romances, 
The restaurateur was an enthusiast, and a poulet Porthos one of the inspirations 
of the place. Ice was exceedingly scarce one summer, and none to be had 
save at the Pavillon Henri IV. One hot day a servant came to the landlord 
with the following message: ‘* My master, M. Alexandre Dumas, presents his 
compliments, and begs you will let him have some ice.” ‘ Tell your master,” 

yas the reply, ‘that all I have is at the service of the genius of France. Som- 
melier, bring up a basket of the clearest ice for the illustrious author.” The 
ice was brought and placed in the servant’s hands, when the footman in an un- 
lucky moment presented a napoleon, adding, ‘* My master begs you will let him 
pay for it.” Stop!” thundered out the host. ‘ Here is some mistake. I am 
being robbed. M. Dumas never sent you. Confess, coguin, this is a vile subter- 
fuge. Drop the ice this moment. M. Dumas never was known to pay ready 
money for anything. Go away, and presume no longer to impose on my 
credulity.” 

The years 1846-"47 were periods of golden harvest for Dumas. ‘ Monte 
Cristo” and the “ Mousquetaires ” with their continuations, had brought him in 
something like 300,000 francs. Believing that a theatre was necessary for the 
interpretation of his pieces, he built the Thiatre Historique. The political and 
social convulsion of 1848 ruined him, and perhaps he never was afterward 
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elear from money embarrassments. During 1851-52 he sought refuge in 
Brussels, and as creditors would relax at one moment or be pressing at an- 
other, he would oscillate between Paris and Brussels. Brussels lie held in ab- 
horrence. He said to us once in his peculiar manner, reverting to some ro- 
mance he was writing at the time, “I have got just so far in my work, where 
my hero is ruined, perfectly bunkrupt. Creditors worse than Balzac’s Gob- 
socks are sapping his very vitals. Now it would save me ever so much trouble 
did I run him off to Brussels, but I cannot afford it. I prefer shipping him to 
St. Petersburg. The reason is manifest. I have done all I could for the Bel- 
gian capital, and by living there have imparted a distinction to it far beyond 
its merits, perhaps only equalled by the presence of the Duke of Wellington 
and the Allies in 1815. ‘To place my hero there would indubitably end my 
volume, for he would commit suicide; and the booksellers have bargained for 
three volumes, and it will be good enough, I trust, to want a sequel.” 

In 1852 Dumas’s picces were still being performed at his theatre. I re- 
member notably * Les ‘Trois Mousquetaires,” and, if not mistaken, believe M, 
Fechter gave the performance the benefit of his most distinguished talent, 
The plays were carefully put on the stage and drew large audiences. One 
fault was thelr extreme length, Cham in the “ Charivari” caricatured them by 
representing a baby in arms attending the rising of the curtain, and at the oon- 
elusion of the performance hobbling out as a decrepit old man on crutches, 

M. Dumas had an ofllve with chambre de gargon new the Boulevard des 
Itulions, where I frequently visited him, T often saw him at work, and 
was ninazod at his rapidity of composition, Though talking most of the time, 
copy flew from him, Page on page was thrown off, and he seemed to pride 
himself rather on the neatness of the copy thin on his marvellous celerity, 
I have looked over ® manuseript of his of fully three hundred pages, without 
finding more than a half dozen substitutions of words; such a thing as an 
omission or an interlinention was undiscoverable, Every letter was formed 
with the greatest precision; In faet he owed to his beautiful handwriting his 
first position as an under-secretary to the Duke of Orleans, Printers in Parla, 
if they tore thelr hale over Balzac's Lmpossible serawls, which required a dozen 
revises, worked from Duniuas's copy as from printed matter, I have before 
me now a letter of Dumns's received twelve months ago, a model of chirog- 
raphy, It is so distinct that any one utterly Ignorant of the language can 
spell out every syllable, 

I remember a pleasant Ineldent connected with one of my visita to him, 
Aa T passed Into his rooms T noticed In the ante-chamber a young man who 
with an anxtous free was striding up and down the littl room as if in an 
agony of suspense, As T shook hands with Dumas, I saw he was moved 
by some strong emotion, T was linmediately Informed of the subject which 
agliatod him, You saw that young man in the vestibule? Well, he laa 
divine musiclon, Just the merost poasant boy, with soarcely the ftleat idens 
of methodionl art, but who la the delight of hia little town, He la a Breton, and 
lives by ils violla, Vieuxtemps, who heard him, announces him asa marvel, 
and dovlives he has untold genius, The oursed conseription comes, our little 
niustclan has drawn a bad number, and go he must asa soldier unless we oan 
buy him a substitute. That isa matter of precisely three thousand franca, I 
am good for fifteen hundred, for T can get that as an advance, I suppose, on 
some of my work, and perhaps by altting up all night T could make ton napo- 
loons more, But how are we to make up the rest? I have drained all my 
friends lately; what, what shall we do?" 
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I was only too happy, knowing the case to be a meritorious one, to offer 
a modest contribution, which I placed on the mantelpiece. “ Do not put it 
there, mon enfant,” said Dumas; “ if you did, it would be considered common 
property; the first needy friend who came in—I have so many of them—would 
think he had a perfect right to it. We will lock that up. Stop, a real inspira- 
tion seizes on me. There is a Russian here who wants a two-act comedy for 
some private fete. I received a week ago a note from him, and was rather 
disposed to decline the business. He must furnish the money. Now if I took 
my time to bargain about it, I suppose I could make my own price. But fif- 
teen hundred francs must be had this evening. So good-by. Meet me to-night 
at the Francais; there is a plece of mine on the bills, and I will report there 
what we three have done.” 

“We three?” I exclaimed. 

“Yes, we three, for the inspiration was so miraculous that with my poor 
fugged-out mind it must have emanated from you.” 

That evening I met him at the foyer of the Théitre-Frangais, Ilis face 
was perfoctiy radiant. Lis pretty piece of “ Romulus,” then at its third per- 
formance, he hardly deigned to talk about. “We are saved—saved, All 
right, The matter was arranged in a twinkling,” he cried, ‘ My prince was 
more than a prince; he was a perfect gentleman. On stating my case he pre- 
sented me with the fifteen hundred francs, not as an advance but as a gift, only 
making the proviso that my plece must be ready for him within the next two 
months, Some day we will do it between breakfast and dinner, Tonight by 
this time our little musician is on his way home to his father and mother, free 
from any chance of fighting those rascally Arabs, who might have cut his head 
off, ‘There at least is one young man's career which has not been blasted, 
All I asked of him was to fiddle me something over my grave one of these fine 
days, I have had a glorious day. Confound ‘Romulus,’ It is stupid, I 
have thought over a dozen better plots for it now that it Is being performed, 
Well, you might as well see it, for it is passably well played, Good-by, then,” 
and with a happy laugh he left me. 

Ilia extravagance, his lavish use of money, his apparent ignorance of its 
value, were well known; yet kindly acts of this nature were constantly per- 
formed by him, and needy artista, no matter of what race, never called on Due 
mas that he did not give with open hands, often to the impoverishment of him- 
nolf, 

M,. Dumas was a wonderful host, and his merry laugh and lusty voice re- 
sounded everywhere, Ile showed us a secretary, and opening a drawer drew out 
& handful of orders, “ See," sald he with a sigh, * these ave baubles, but I only 
care for the Legion of Honor, T suppose you are aware no Frenchman ean 
wer It when he has business troubles, Here ls one which has an anuslng ine 
oldent attached to It, You know the story of one of our playwrights, who when 
naked about his three decorations replied, ‘1 have the third booause 1 had the 
other two, and the second because T had the firet, and the flrat, ma fod, because 
IT had not any.’ Well, this one comes from the Bey of Tunts, We had no tel- 
ographa in those days, The Bey's son was on his way to Paris, Just before 
presenting myself, as luck would have It, between two stupld paragraphs of 
the *Constitutionnel’ T read of the young man's arrival, and had the pleasure 
of announcing It to his Highness, ‘Blessed be he who ts the bearer of good 
tidings,’ sald my Sultan, as he took off his order and placed it on my brenst. 
Porlapa T deserved it quite as much as IT did the rest, There was one tine 
quite a dispute who had the most decorations, Rothschild or myself; it was 
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money against brains, Balzac had the strangest ideas on this subject. He 
wanted a decoration something like » golden crown of olive leaves, to be worn 
by literary men only, The Government was not to have anything to do with 
it, It was subject to the supervision of a mixed commission of authors and 
those very much abused people the editors, Of course all critics were ineligi- 
ble. Balzac was to have been Grand Chancellor; your humble servant, Hugo, 
and Dickens were to have been Vice-Chancellors. Balzac, they do say, went 
so far us to order his, as a pattern of course, made in tin, as he insisted it should 
be worn over the hat, like an aureole. We only laughed him out of it by ask- 
ing him how he could manage it of a windy day, Of course decorations and 
republicanism are impossible, but we poor Frenchmen must have some kind of 
bauble for our teething ambition to bite on.” 

From the nature of the man there was an enormous amount of self-aggran- 
dizement in his talk, and his own life, its incidents, and his career, were con- 
stant topics. After you knew him you never heeded this, and received without 
a siugle mental comment even an expression of this nature: ‘ French litera- 
ture is a tripod, supported by myself, Hugo, and Lamartine.” In conversation 
anecdotes, facts, dates, men, manners, and customs of every age and period 
were thrown off without an effort, and all so imbued with the spirit of romance, 
so absolutely fascinating, that one never tired of listening to them. 

Differing from many of his fellow authors, there was neither jealousy nor 
envy in his composition, and though often attacked he sought his revenge rather 
by an act of kindness. I feel sure that in distracted France, when some pi- 
geon flew into the beleaguered city, bearing its tiny packet telling of armies 
slaughtered, of a country gasping in its last mortal agony, the two short words, 
“Dumas dead,” caused even in sorrowing Paris additional tears to flow. 

In appearance he was above the average height, and portly, with an unusu- 
ally large head. ‘The trace of his African blood, though not appreciable in the 
complexion, which was ruddy, was evident in the hair, the lips, and the eyes. 

Poor Dumas! I owe you many a happy hour, It seems but yesterday 
when I first read your ‘Monte Cristo.” I was in my hot blood then, and 
of a pleasant summer night, with some dry class-book, had been studying into 
the evening. It might have been nine o’clock as the lesson was mastered, 
when I first took hold of your famous story. Outside was a powerful wood- 
cut, a man with a cannon ball tied to his feet, making a plunge from some cas- 
tle battlement. At it I went, as I thought for ten minutes or so. But all 
that still night passed away, unheeded was the morning light, unnoticed the 
cockcrow, the early stir of the house, until as breakfast bell was rung the book 
was finished, swallowed at one long, delicious draught. I have never read 
it since, have carefully abstained from it, wishing to preserve the indescribable 
pleasure it gave me then. Perhaps the book had a certain influence over me. 
To this day I never shake out some stray book-mark from a musty tome 
without a certain flutter of the heart, and decipher it I must, with some hazy 
idea of finding the key to a Borgian treasure. As to my enemies, I have long 
ago determined to punish them in exact accordance with the peculiar method 
laid down in that delirious novel. Should I ever go to prison, in default of 
that learned Abbé, who is to impart to me all the wisdom of the world, in addi- 
tion to the already pretty large library 1 should want to carry there, I should 
certainly require ** Monte Cristo.” 


B. Puti.ures. 
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fies was often a matter of wonder to the 

habitués of the Blinnsville Theatre 
why Minnie Craig ever went on the stage. 
She had not a particle of dramatic talent, 
nor yet a trace of that beavty which is 
often the best possible substitute for such 
talent. She had not even what is usually 
called a good stage presence, She was a 
small, shy, pale little girl, with diminu- 
tive features, a slight thin form, light- 
gray eyes, and light-brown hair, both of 
the last being sadly deficient in lustre. 
Not even the aid of rouge and pearl-pow- 
der could lend light to her eyes or bright- 
en her thin little face into beauty. 

Poor Minnie’s history was but a sad 


one. She had been left an orphan at four 


years of age, and was under the charge of 


a stepfather who had married but a few 
years after the death of her mother. 
Things did not prosper with Mr. Ryers. 
Children accumulated about him, and his 
means decreased in nearly equal propor- 
tion, till, one day, when Minnie had near- 
ly attained the completion of her seven- 
teenth year, he announced to her his in- 
tention of going to Oregon to try his luck 
in a new country, and at the same time 
he informed her it was necessary for her 
to ** look about and shift for herself,’ as he 
expressed it; in other words, to make her 
own living. He was not positively cruel 
or even unkind; he had conscientiously 
expended the small sum of money left to 
Minnie by her mother in giving the girl a 
good education; he had never cared any- 
thing for her, his wife hated her, and he 
really did not see why she could not get 
along by herself and “ stop bothering 
him.”’ 

Minnie quietly acquiesced in all that he 
said, helped the family to pack up, as- 
sisted in the final toilet of the eight young- 
est Ryers, and then, when the train moved 
out of the station, leaving her alone in the 
world, she sat down on a bench outside of 
the ladies’ waiting-room, a very forlorn 
and miserable little creature indeed. 

It chanced, however, that a train from 
the east came in immediately after the 
departure of the western one, and among 
the passengers for Blinnsville was the 


well-known tragic actress Mrs, Bradley, 
who was engaged for a series of represen- 
tations at the Blinnsville Theatre. 

Something in the meek sorrowful face 
of poor Minnie attracted the attention of 
the kind-hearted actress during the brief 
space of time which she was forced to 
expend in waiting for a carriage. She 
asked Minnie a few questions, drew the 
whole of her sad simple story from her, 
and the result of the meeting was the en- 
gagement of Minnie by the manager of 
the theatre at a small salary, with the 
vague understanding that she was to make 
herself generally useful. 

Minnie was not altogether unhappy in 
her new sphere of existence. She had 
never known what love and kindness and 
home ties meant ; she had always been a 
kind of waif and stray, both at home 
and at school; and her new companions, 
though rough and unrefined, were not un- 
kind to her. She was too quiet, too meek, 
too insignificant to be looked upon as a 
possible rival by any of her associates, or 
to awaken the slightest aversion or envy 
in the heart of any oneof them. She was 
always ready to fasten the wreath or pin up 
the tulle skirts of the premiére danseuse, 
Mile. Rosalie; whose name in private life 
was Maggie Higgins; she never objected 
when asked to sew on a button or repair 
a rent in thestage garments of the leading 
gentleman ; and the singing chambermaid 
always depended upon her for the pins 
which that young lady’s careless style of 
dress usually rendered necessary before 
the close of a performance. As far as 
creature comforts were concerned, she was 
not much worse off than of late years she 
had been in the house of her stepfather, 
The little attic at a fifth-rate boarding- 
house which she shared with Lizzie Me- 
Ginnis, a warm-hearted Irish girl who 
was in pretty much the same line of 
theatrical business as herself, was quite 
as comfortable as the garret to which the 
growth of the Ryers family had consigned 
her ; and the fure was fully as palatable as 
that to which she had been accustomed at 
the cheap boarding-school where the hap- 
piest days of her life had been passed, 
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Her professional duties were often very 
wearying, but they tired her less than 
nursing the three youngest Ryerses had 
done 

Her salary, small though it was, suf- 
ficed fur her wants, and she would have 
been quite happy if only she could have 
got accustomed to the coarseness and lack 
of purity and refinement which character- 
ised too many of her associates. Her 
father had been a gentleman born and 
bred, and poor Minnie, in addition to her 
other disqualifications, mental and physi- 
cal, for the life she led, had inherited his 
refinement of feeling and the shrinking 
delicacy of his over-sensitive nature. She 
could not get used to the oaths, the to- 
bacco-chewing, and the daily drams of the 
male members of the company; and the 
painted faces, loud voices, and shameless 
manners of most of the women, filled her 
with a miserable terror that made her feel 
as though she would like to creep into 
some corner and there die, just to get rid 
of them, She shrank with horror from 
the celebrated Rhoda Bronson when she 
came with her troupe of Golden-haired 
Beauties (as the play-bills termed them) 
to play burlesque and display her un- 
draped loveliness on the boards of the 


Blinnsville Theatre; she cowered out of 


sight when the celebrated tragedian 
Charles Woodleigh strode on the stage 
half drunk and insisted on kissing the 
girls all round. Miss Claudia Eastford, 
the celebrated personator of the ‘ French 
Spy,” filled her with dismay and disgust 
by reason of her bare limbs, her brazen 
face, and her bold manners; and though 
she was on very good terms with Maggie 
Higgins, the leading dancer, who was 
really a very good girl, and the sole sup- 
port of a paralyzed father and two sickly 
little sisters, the scanty dress and seandal- 
ous behavior of the ladies belonging to 
the peripatetic ** Black Crook ’’ troupes 
made poor Minnie unspeakably wretched. 

Poor little girl! She would have been 
80 happy in some quiet, humble home, 
either as the eldest daughter or the cher- 
ished wife of some good man, She would 
gladly have worn calico all her days, if 
only she had never been called upon to as- 
sume the silken tights and short tunic of 
a page, which not infrequently happened.,, 
The rouge and burnt cork of her stage 
complexion, the soiled and rumpled condi- 
tion of the tarnished stage finery supplied 
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to her from the wardrobe, were daily trials 
to her, for she was as daintily neat in her 
habits as a pet kitten. If she had but 
possessed a particle of dramatic talent, or 
a ray of enthusiasm for the life into which 
she had drifted, things would not have 
been so bad ; but as it was, her life was but 
a dreary one. 

And yet, as I have before said, she was 
not altogether unhappy. Her whole ex- 
istence had been so dismal, so loveless, so 
devoid of hope and interest, that there 
was no pleasant past or disappointed ex- 
pectations to make her present life doubly 
disagreeable by dint of contrast, Lizzie 
McGinnis was kind to her, the manager 
did not scold her more than Mr, Ryers 
had always done, and there was a rough 
good-nature among even the rudest of her 
companions, which she felt and was grate- 
ful for, even though she sometimes shrank 
from its bestowers. And then there was 
nothing else four her to do. She had not 
the physique for household service, nor 
the mental qualifications fora teacher, 
and she was but a slow and indifferent 
seamstress. So she went on her quiet 
humble way, grateful to the Providence 
that had raised up friends for her in her 
hour of need, glad of the food and cloth- 
ing and shelter which her labors procured 
for her, patient, gentle, and contented, 
No one ever really insulted her or mo- 
lested her. Her weakness, her insignifi- 
cance, her want of beauty, her lack of 
genius, her willingness to oblige, all these 
qualities combined to shield her from 
rudeness and to call forth kindly feeling 
toward her, 

And then there were some things that 
she really enjoyed. Deep down in the 
recesses of her repressed, starved soul, 
there existed a very real though unculti- 
vated taste for poetry and art. And so 
when it chanced that one of the great 
dramatic stars of the day illumined for a 
brief period the horizon of the Blinnsville 
theatre-going world, there was no more 
eager or entranced listener in all the 
crowded audience than the pale little girl, 
who « few minutes befure had been walk- 
ing as one of Lady Ann’s attendants be- 
hind King Henry’s coffin, or dancing a 
quadrille in ny Lady Capulet’s bail-room, 
Her duties for the evening over, she al- 
ways on such occasions lingered at the 
wings till the curtain fell for the last 
time, and then she went home to dream 
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about Werner or Ingomar, or to meditate 
over the pages of an edition of Shake- 
speare in one volume, which formed one of 
her few possessions. Fortunately for her, 
the provinces are fonder of the legitimate 
drama than are the large cities, and her 
opportunities for witnessing the plays of 
the greater dramatists were therefore not 
infrequent. 

She found of course her greatest delight 
in witnessing the plays of Shakespeare, 
The wide possibilities of human life and 
love were, by this mighty magician, re- 
vealed to the desolate child whose dreary 
existence had never known the sunny in- 
fluence of human affection—not even of 
that love that comes to us the earliest and 
clings to us the last, the love of a mother, 
In default of human beings to cherish or 
to adore, she took his creations to her 
lonely heart; and though she but dimly 
comprehended their grandeur or their 
grace, they became unspeakably dear to 
her. Portia, Rosalind, Beatrice, Juliet, 
Helena, these were the companions of her 
solitude, the beloved ones of her heart; and 
though they often spoke in language she 
could scarcely understand, they were none 
the less real to her and none the less dear. 
And when the lips of genius interpreted 
the poet’s words and gave shape and sub- 
stance to her vague visions of his char- 
acters, how intense was her enjoyment, 
and how engerly she listened and gazed 
till the brief hour of illusion was past, 
and she crept home to her little garret, 
not wholly desolate, not utterly alone, for 
the soul of Shakespeare went with her 
and his voice sang music to her heart. 

If it be given to us to seek out in an- 
other world those whose genius has de- 
lighted and inspired us during our mortal 
lives, how vast, how numberless will be 
the throng of reverent pilgrims to that 
fair throne whereon, in some far celestial 
region, sits Shakespeare, immortal among 
the immortals, and what words of grate- 
ful praise shall there not arise from the 
wide army of his worshippers, an army 
gathered through lapsing centuries, count- 
ing new battalions with every passing day, 

Among the theatrical stars that rose and 
set on the Blinnsville firmament, there 
was frequent mention of one who seemed 
to be the brightest luminary of them all, 
a tragedian still young, but widely fa- 
mous, by name Paul Kennard, Ken- 
nard’s Hamlet, Kennard’s Iago, Kennard’s 
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Richelieu, his conception of Richard II., 
his dress in the ‘* Lady of Lyons,”’ his 
delivery of ** To be or not to be,” his man- 
ner of acting the dagger scene in ‘* Mac- 
beth,”’ these were frequent subjects of 
conversation among those members of the 
profession who were so fortunate as to 
have seen him in his leading characters, 
Young actors in the same line of business 
abused him heartily after the manner of 
their kind, and called him overpraised, 
stilted, unnatural, absurd; older men, 
with the theatrical sceptre slipping slowly 
from their failing grasp, shook their heads 
and talked about Kean, and Kemble, and 
the elder Booth; while true lovers of the 
drama and the students of Shakespeare 
confessed his genius and were enchanted 
with his personations, The masses, for 
a wonder, agreed with these last, and 
crowded the houses whenever and wher- 
ever heappeared. It was, therefore, with 
delight that the theatre-going public of 
Blinnsville hailed the announcement of 
‘*the engagement for a limited period of 
the celebrated young tragedian Mr. Paul 
Kennard, who would make his first ap- 
pearance on Monday the 18th instant, in 
his great character of Iago, in Shake- 
speare’s immortal tragedy of ‘ Othello, 
the Moor of Venice.’’’ And even Minnie 
Craig felt. a small thrill of excitement at 
the idea of seeing and performing on the 
same boards with so renowned an actor, 
and she listened with interest to all the 
gossip about him which pervaded the dra- 
matic company. Her ideas of eminent 
tragedians were mainly derived from her 
recollections of Mr. Woodleigh, who was 
big, burly, and loud-voiced, and who 
sported an immense black goatee and pos- 
sessed the thickest legs in the profession ; 
while the phrase ‘‘a handsome actor”’ 
only called up before her the image of a 
certain Mr. Brierly, whose round blue 
eyes, bull neck, broad shoulders, and 
shapely limbs had been much admired by 
the schoolgirls and shopwomen of Blinns- 
ville when he had acted there some months 
before. 

Her surprise, therefore, was great when, 
the first day of Mr. Kennard’s engagement 
having arrived, that gentleman presented 
himself before the Blinnsville company at 
the hour of rehearsal, and she saw before 
her a refined-looking, graceful, dark-com- 
plexioned gentleman, whose fine but se- 
verely outlined features, slender figure, 
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and pale-olive complexion, in no wise re- 
sembled either the ideals of her imagina- 
tion or the picture of her memory, She 
had grown accustomed to seeing the beaux 
and belles of the stage leave their loveli- 
ness in their dressing-rooms with their 
wigs and cosmetics ; she had ceased to feel 
astonished when she beheld Rhoda Bron- 
son tie on her mane of yellow hair before 
prancing on the stage as a prince in a 
burlesque, or when she saw Miss Claudia 
Kastford’s symmetry disappear with the 
laying aside of her padded tights, And 
here was an actor whose brilliant dark 
eyes needed no pencilling or paint to lend 
them fictitious lustre, whose wavy dark 
hair was all his own, and whose finely 
proportioned figure was guiltless of any 
foreign additions or improvements, 

But when the evening came and Ingo 
(Mr. Kennard) stepped from his dressing- 
room, no longer Paul Kennard, but trans- 
formed in every feature, look, and gesture 
to the wily [talian fiend created by Shake- 
speare, how great was her amazement and 
delight. The poor, untutored child could 
not herself understand why this man was 
different from all other actors she had ever 
seen, but she felt, though she scarcely 
comprehended the fact, that she had seen 
good performers, but never before had she 
beheld a great actor, ‘* He isn’t playing 
Iago, he is lago,’’? she whispered to her- 
self as she watched the performance from 
her usual corner at the wings. The kind- 
ly manner, rich soft voice, and pleasing 
person of Paul Kennard had insensibly at- 
tracted her notice and won her admiration 
in the morning; but now, keenly alive to 
the illusion of the scene, she shrank with 
a sort of terror from the evil glitter of 
those lustrous eyes, the baleful beauty of 
that handsome, wicked face, the serpent- 
hiss that lurked in the silvery tones of that 
smooth, silken utterance. And when the 
play was over and she had gained the 
shelter of her quiet garret, she did not, as 
usual, seek at once for much-needed rest, 
but clasping her Shakespeare she cowered 
in the moonlight to dream over the whole 
performance again, and to evoke from the 
pages a vision of the wonderful persona- 
tion she had just witnessed. 

The next evening ‘* Hamlet’? was per- 
formed, and again Minnie revelled in the 
new delight of beholding one of Shake- 
speare’s greatest creations perfectly embod- 
ied before her. There stood the Prince of 
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Denmark, no shadowy phantom called up 
by the art of the stage costumer, not Mr, 
Kennard declaiming a number of speeches 
inw black tunic, but Hamlet himself in 
all the grandeur, the poetry, the pathos 
which his mighty creator has bestowed 
upon him, What mattered to her the 
dusty scenes, the dingy dresses, the audi- 
ble tones of the prompter, the mistukes 
made by the Queen, the brandy and water 
wherewith Horatio refreshed himself be- 
tween the acts? One personage was real, 
one character stood forth living, breath- 
ing, vital with the intense vitality of ge- 
nius, the soul created by Shakespeare em- 
bodied in a form worthy of such a soul, 

The days and weeks passed on, bringing 
with them in their course a new, keen 
emotion to the chilled, starved life of 
Minnie Craig. Insensibly she had grown 
to watch for Paul Kennard’s coming, to 
listen for his step, to hearken eagerly to 
the tones of his yoice, She felt a new, 
delicious joy in the very fact of his pres 
ence; and did he happen to address a few 
words to her, as occurred more than once, 
she went home rich in the possession of 
the memory of those words, Once, seeing 
her eyes rest admiringly on a tea rosebud 
in his buttonhole, he took it out and gave 
it to her, and with it bestowed upon her 
i bliss too deep for utterance, For, though 
the poor girl herself did not realize what 
was the nature of the new emotions that 
thrilled her soul, the fate that finds us all 
out sooner or later, the love that comes to 
us all either as consoler, tormenter, or 
avenger, had fastened itself upon her life, 
She loved Paul Kennard, though she 
scarcely dared confess the fact even to her- 
self. She only knew that when she was 
in his presence she was happy, and that 
she looked forward to the termination of 
his engagement with a feeling of sick fore- 
boding, a premonition of unspeakable 
wretchedness, And never did a love more 
tender, more humble, more hopeless find 
shelter in any human breast. It resem- 
bled the fabled adoration of a flower for a 
star, as pure, as hapless, as self-deyoted. 
Like some wild vine that has trailed un- 
supported along the chilly earth, and at 
last twines itself around some stately tree 
only to wither, her love had wound itself 
about the image of Paul Kennard only, 
alas! to perish there unheeded. 

She said nothing to any one respecting 
her feelings. Who was there in whom 
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she could confide? Lizzie McGinnis, her 
only friend, rough, boisterous, and jovial, 
was the last person'to whom the timid, 
a'rinking girl could have whixpered the 
sacred secret that she cherished in her 
heart, So she crept in and out of the the- 
atre as usual, growing sadder, paler, thin- 
ner as Paul Kennard’s engagement drew 
near its close, but otherwise just the same 
shy, patient little creature that she had 
ever been, Once Mr, Kennard, who had 
been attracted by her modest look and 
neat attire, noticed her wan face at re- 
hearsal and asked her kindly if she were 
not well, adding, “If you are sick, go 
home, I will make it all right with the 
manager,’’ The tears rushed to her eyes 
as she answered that she was perfectly 
well, She could not tell him that her 
only malady was his approaching depart- 
ure, 

he day which she so dreaded and to 
which she had looked forward with such 
feelings of woe and misery at length ar- 
rived, the last of Paul Kennard’s engage- 
ment. The play for the evening was to 
be ** Richelieu,’’ and Minnie was to ap- 
pear in the small part of Marion de Lorme 
a character who is present on the stage 
about five minutes, and who has perhaps 
four times that number of lines to repeat. 
She studied the words with the greatest 
care, and followed Mr, Kennard’s diree- 
tions with the most anxious minuteness, 
She looked up a volume of historical cos- 
tumes, dressed her hair in the loose ring- 
lets which were the fashionable coiffure in 
the days of Louis Treize, and, in the light 
blue cotton-velvet dress assigned to her 
from the wardrobe, and with a profusion 
of wax beads on her neck and arms, she 
really looked very nicely, and was a far 
more satisfactory representative of the 
character than is usually seen, the ugliest 
and most ungraceful female in the com- 
pany being generally selected to perform 
the part of the fair Marion, whose bright 
eyes elicit a compliment even from the 
aged lips of Richelieu himself. 

Minnie got through the scene very 
creditably, and Paul Kennard, noticing 
her anxious endeavors to do her best, ut- 
tered a few words of commendation when 
he passed her at the end of the act; and 
though this was his last night, she could 
not help feeling very much pleased and 
quite happy. She hurried to change her 
dress so that she might lose no part of the 
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remainder of the play, Her blue velvet 
robe was soon exchanged for her walking 
dress, her best one, a cheap but pretty 
lawn which was quite new, and which 
she had worn to the theatre that night 
with a feeling that she would like to look 
her best when she bade Mr. Kennard fare- 
well, This done, she stole to her usual 
post at the wings to watch the gradual un- 
folding of the Cardinal's fortunes, 

The third act was reached at last, and 
the bedroom of Richelieu at Ruelle was 
disclosed, It is night. The moonlight 
streams in at the arched windows, a shaded 
reading lamp burns on the table, beside 
which the Cardinal isseated. In hisdress- 
ing-robe of rich but sombre brocade, his 
gray locks falling from beneath his velvet 
eap, moustached, bearded, wrinkled, Paul 
Kennard sits before the audience, the 
counterfeit presentment of the great states- 
man-priest, perfect as though the cele 
brated portrait by Philippe de Cham- 
pagne had stepped from its frame and 
quitted the Louvre to show to the world 
the imege of a great Frenchman once 
more, ‘lhe scene progressed smoothly till 
that point where Frangois rushes in to tell 
the story of how he failed to bear away 
with him the all-important despatch, 
The actor who performed the part of the 
‘*brave boy’? was careless, clumsy, and 
moreover half drunk ; and when, Frangois’s 
tale being told, Richelieu dismisses him 
to make a second attempt, he essayed to 
rise, put his hand on the table, and leaned 
on it heavily, The table, rickety as arti- 
cles of stage furniture usually are, gave 
way beneath the pressure. It tilted for- 
ward, the lamp was overset, falling full 
upon Richelieu, and its contents (spirits 
of wine) poured in a burning stream over 
his robe, blazing wherever it touched, 
Mr. Kennard sprang up and essayed to 
tear off the flaming garment, but it was 
securely attached round his waist by the 
fulds of an Indian searf. Death, terrible 
and fiery-eyed, or at least cruel torture 
and life-long disfigurement, seemed his in- 
evitable doom; but rescue was at hand. 
From her post behind the scenes came 
flying Minnie Craig, the only person not 
paralyzed with horror, the only creature 
there who had presence of mind or power 
of motion. She snatched up the table 
cover, a gaudy thing of woollen cloth most 
fortunately, and flinging it over Paul 
Kennard she pressed it closely around 
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him, thus extinguishing the flames, 
Through the screams and shrieks of the 
women and children among the terrified 
spectators rose a cheer from those who 
had noticed the girl’s quick brave action ; 
but the cheers were instantly changed to 
acryofborror, Minnie Craig had brought 
upon herself the doom from which she 
had saved the man she loved. The fire 
had communicated itself’ to her thin cotton 
dress, and it blazed up around her with 
fatal and terrible suddenness. 

The warm breezes of May stole softly 
the next morning into Minnie’s desolate 
attic room. A stray sunbeam, piercing 
through a crevice in the wall-paper blind, 
flickered brightly on her little table,which 
was placed in front of the window, and 
which bore a weight of articles greater 
than it had ever known before. Bouquets 
of lovely flowers, baskets of choice fruit, 
bottles of wine, dishes of jellies and dainty 
meats—such were the offerings of an ex- 
cited and sympathizing public to the hap- 
less heroine of the last night’s terrible 
tragedy. And there upon the bed, swathed 
in cotton, and with one red blistered mark 
visible on her pale thin face, lay Minnie 
Craig, heeding and caring but little for 
the things of a world from which she was 
fast speeding. 

The best physicians and the best nurse 
in Blinnsville had been summoned by 
Paul Kennard’s orders; but the doctors 
had only shaken their heads, administered 
anodynes, and departed; and the nurse sat 
by the window looking idly out, and won- 
dering at the ways of ‘‘ these theatre folks.”’ 
And Paul Kennard sat beside the bed, his 
right hand enveloped in bandages and re- 
posing in a sling, and his face pale with 
suffering, but watching with sad and eager 
eyes every feeble breath and slight motion 
of the half-unconscious form before him. 

She opened her dim eyes at last, and 
looked at him with a gaze in which, for 
the first time since the accident, the light 
of consciousness was gleaming. She re- 
eognized him at once, and seeing the tears 
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which filled his eyes, she whispered faint- 
ly, ‘* Don’t ery!” 

‘* My poor child,’’ said Paul Kennard, 
bending over her, ‘‘ my brave heroic pre- 
server, to think that you should be forced 
to suffer so,and for me. Oh, if [ could 
but do something for you!’’ 

‘¢ That is what I said,’’ she answered, 
in faint whispered tones; ‘‘ if I could 
but do something for him—or give him 
something ; and you see [ had nothing ex- 
cept my life—except my life—except my 
life! ’’ 

She uttered these last words in a some- 
what stronger voice. Utierly unmanned, 
Paul Kennard turned his head away. 

** Don’t do that,’’ she said; ‘* let me 
look at you, for I will not be able to see 
you very long. Yes, I know I’m dying, 
and I’m very glad.”’ 

“Tf you could but get well,’’ he said, 
in broken accents, ‘‘you should never know 
sorrow or privation more.”’ 

** Don’t ery—don’t be sorry for me any 
more,’’ she whispered in an almost inau- 
dible voice. ‘* You see I never had any- 
body to love meor care for me, and I shall 
be so glad to get away out of the world. 
And I saved your life—and I am so glad— 
so glad. I used to think God was very 
cruel to me sometimes, but now I know 
He was kind, for He has given me my 
heart’s desire.’’ 

Her breath came shorter and shorter. 
Paul Kennard stooped down and pressed 
his lips reverently on the pullid fore- 
head, already chill with the icy damps of 
death. 

**You’re so kind,’? she murmured, 
‘*and I’m so happy—so happy! ”’ 

The dim wandering eyes fastened them- 
selves in a last lingering gaze on the one 
beloved face that bent above her. She 
drew a long sobbing sigh—another—and 
then the pale eyelids fell, and Minnie 
Craig, the homeless and the orphan, had 
gone to find an Almighty Father and an 
eternal home. 

Lucy H. Hoopgr. 














OUGHT WE TO VISIT HER? 
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CHAPTER XXX, 
‘© NOTHING IS AGAINST MY PRINCIPLES! ”’ 


ANE is dressed precisely as she was on 

the day when the Crosbies made her ac- 
quaintance in Spa; the cheap little striped 
muslin, the black lace scarf, the blue gauze 
bonnet made by herself—all is the same, 

But whatever she may happen to wear, 
magnificent silk, or plain brown holland, 
or twenty-five-franc muslin, there is al- 
ways something in the walk, the gait, 
the nameless airy grace of Francis Theo- 
bald’s actress-wife which to discriminat- 
ing eyes marks her out as not belonging 
to that small and whaleboned section of 
the world which is called society. 

The Duke of Malta, no unpractised 
judge of feminine charms (though frigid 
as ice to the Chalkshire beauties general- 
ly), detects this something at a glance. 
The Duke of Malta also decides that the 
blooming, girlish face is as fair a one as 
his eyes have rested on for many a long 
day ; and even before the formality of an 
introduction is gone through, resolves to 
accord this Mrs. Theobald, whom ‘“ the 
neighborhood ”’ will not visit, the honor of 
his ducal and most serious attention. 

She stops, seeing that Captain Brabazon 
means to speak to her, and het voice and 
smile, and frank, untrammelled manner, 
complete his Grace’s conquest. 

‘*T haven’t seen you for ever so long. 
You seem to have forgotten your way to 
Theobalds, Captain Brabazon?”’ 

Little Brabazon explains that he has 
been spending the last few days in Lon- 
don, but has now returned for the great 
sporting event of the Chalkshire year. 
‘* You are going to the races, of course, 
Mrs. Theobald,’’ he adds; the Duke all 
this time standing, his leaden eyes very 
wide open, waiting to be introduced. 
*¢ Then I hope you will do us the honor of 
coming to lunch in our tent? The Colonel 
is going to send you a formal note of in- 
vitation on Monday, but meantime you 
will promise me, won’t you, to make no 
other engagement? ”’ 

** There is no other engagement I could 
make,’ cries Jane in her blunt way. 
34 


** Who else in Chalkshire but your people 
would ask me? Yes, I shall be delighted. 
Only mind, my sister—you know who she 
is? Minnie Arundel of the Royal—will be 
with me. If you ask me, you must ask 
Min too.”’ 

Captain Brabazon says everything the 
occasion requires respecting the pleasure 
Miss Minnie Arundel’s presence will con- 
fer upon himself and his brother officers. 
Then, turning to the Duke, he introduces 
him to Jane. The Duke of Malta, Mrs. 
Theobald. 

Jane blushes violently—that loveliest 
rose-pink blush of hers !—then gives Lady 
Rose Golightly’s brother about the very 
coolest nod his Grace has ever received 
from a woman during his life. Braba- 
zon, not altogether unsuspicious of the 
bad blood existing between Theobald’s 
wife and Lady Rose, interprets both nod 
and blush aright, and displays more tact 
than could have been expected of him, by 
speaking to Blossy and thus causing a 
diversion. The Duke follows suit, and, 
stooping, requests Miss Theobald to ac- 
cord him the favor of-a kiss. 

‘*Ugh!”’ cries Blossy, wrinkling her 
nose into a grimace expressive of profound- 
est disgust and clasping five small fingers 
tight across her lips. Then, Brabazon 
pleading in his turn, the little witch turns 
to him and bestows not one, but half a 
dozen kisses upon his smooth pleasant- 
looking face; glancing disdainfully the 
while at the Duke, as though to make her 
preference for his rival more unmistaka- 
bly clear to his understanding. 

‘* Your little daughter has learned the 
first great lesson of her sex already, Mrs. 
Theobald.” 

‘*T don’t know what you mean.”’ 

The Duke repeats his remark, which, 
like most remarks, does not gain in bril- 
liancy by repetition ; then finding that Mrs. 
Theobald keeps silent, enlarges upon it. 
A woman’s first instinct is to make men 
miserable if she is pretty. Little girl, as 
pretty a little girl as he ever saw—eyes, 
complexion, hair, the very color he admires 
—but a coquette, evidently an arch-co- 
quette by nature. 
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‘The child shows her likes and dis- 
likes as I do,’ says Jane, ‘ She tukes to 
people or she doesn’t take to them from 
the first, and never changes her mind 
afterwards,”’ 

** And do you never change either, Mrs. 
Theobald? ”’ 

The Duke throws the tenderest expres- 
sion he is master of into his voice; he is a 
common-looking, ‘* horsily ’’ dressed young 
man of five feet four or five, with an un- 
wholesome, reddish complexion, the lack- 
lustre, Beaudesert eyes, a thick, short- 
set neck, and figure of corpulent dimen- 
sions; and as she listens, some of the 
severity in Jane’s face begins to relax. 

“1? Why, I change a dozen times a 
day; I dislike people furiously in the 
morning, like them at noon, and begin to 
dislike them furiously again toward even- 
ing.’’ 

** Good heavens! what time is itnow?’”’ 
The Duke takes out his watch eagerly. 
*¢ Five o’olock! Mrs. Theobald, has your 
time for disliking people furiously begun 
yet?’’ 

**Tl’m! That depends upon who the 
people are.”’ 

She gives him a relenting look from her 
blue eyes, though her lips still keep stern 
and grave, and the Duke of Malta knows 
that the process of wasting in despair is 
not, just at present, going to be added to 
his experiences, 

Do not condemn her too quickly for her 
weakness, reader. Recollect that among 
all the complex desires which bring about 
human wrong-doing, none is commoner or 
more potent than the seldom enumerated 
one of desiring to seem worse than we are! 
How many men and women can one not 
remember, women especially, who have 
studiously lost themselves by acting down 
to the standard which the world, justly or 
unjustly, has apportioned to them! Jane 
is not a coquette, save in innocence, as 
every young and pretty and high-spirited 
woman, unshackled by artificial rules of 
conduct, must be. Her heart, filled to 
overflowing with its one passionate love, 
has no restless craving for men’s admira- 
tion. And as to fastness—well, if Blossy 
be fast, Blossy’s mother, compared to the 
school of Loo Childers and Lady Rose Go- 
lightly, may be reckoned fast likewise. 
But she has had a distinct part assigned her 
to play from the moment when Mrs. Cros- 
bie threw her upon young Rawdon’s chiv- 
alrous pity on the promenade at Spa ; and 


she is sufficiently actress, woman, human, 
to enjoy playing it out with thorough- 
ness, 

‘If war was to be waged against her, 
on a grand and aggressive scale, by the 
ladies of Chalkshire, should she not enlist 
every husband, brother, and son, willing 
to enter the lists, for her own poor little 
guerilla system of defence? ’’ 

Well, and when any one of us has once 
set out briskly along the downhill road, 
is not our bad angel opportunely always 
at hand to loosen the drag from the wheels 
of our conveyance for us? Rawdon Cros- 
bie’s boyish passion has already put but 
too strong a weapon into Jane’s hand, 
And now, at her side, only too ready to be 
her devoted servant before men’s eyes, if 
she will accept his devotion, stands the 
Duke of Malta! Not, as we have seen, a 
man personally seductive, but a man with 
the purest blood—I speak genealogically— 
the purest blood of England in his veins ; 
a man openly sought after, secretly sighed 
for by every gextle feminine breast, high 
and low, in Chalkshire. Can Jane resist 
him? 

¥ she were an unmarried girl again, a 
friendless, penniless dancing girl, as she 
was when Theobald fell in love with her, 
and this ugly little Duke of Malta were to 
offer her his hand, name, wealth, in hon- 
orable marriage, I believe from my heart 
Jane’s first instinctive answer would be 
an ‘*ugh”’ like Blossy’s. But she can 
not resist the temptation of seeming worse 
than she is; of displaying her latest con- 
quest, creditable or not creditable, full 
before the outraged jealous sight of Chalk- 
shire society. She looks at him, the same 
covert encouragement still in her eyes, 
and Captain Brabazon, secing or saying 
that he sees an acquaintance to whom he 
must speak, takes his leave and vanishes 
down an adjoining street. The Duke of 
Malta and Jane are left alone. 

‘¢ Time for us to be going home, Bloss. 
Good evening to you, Duke! ’’—bestow- 
ing a little, stage-learnt salutation, half 
chilling, half friendly, upon his Grace. 

How prettily that word ‘* Duke ’’ comes 
from her lips! how refreshing it sounds 
after all the fulsome ** your Graces ”’ of 
Major Hervey! Tow charming is her as- 
sumption of their equality of station ! 

“If you are going home on foot, Mrs. 
Theobald, let me be your escort. Come, 
come, don’t say no—part of the way at 
least ?”’ 
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** That leaves you a fine loophole when 
you got tired,’ says Jane, relenting al- 
together, ‘* Well, you may come part 
of the way then, as you have put the re- 
quest in such a mild form.” 

And so they start; Jane, poor little 
fool, walking slower and with head more 
erect than ever! She jests, she rattles on 
in her lightest strain; her clear, out-ring- 
ing laugh startles the whole High street 
of Lidlington out of its decorum, Mrs, 
and Miss Pippin see them coming, and run 
into Smith the linen draper’s, whence 
they may modestly peep forth through the 
dresses and calicoes in the windows at the 
latest Thevbald scandal. The Miss Theo- 
balds meet them, and draw down the 
blinds of their brougham as though they 
were passing a funeral. By the time 
they get clear of the town every one has 
met them. Jane’s triumph, such as it is, 
is complete ; and a burning sense of hu- 
miliation and self-contempt at her own 
heart is the result! She looks abruptly 
round, after some ultra-complimentary 
speech of her distinguished companion ; 
she sees Lady Rose on every line of his 
vacuous, vicious face, and becomes all at 
once conscious that she abhors him! 
Having anattentive Duke beside one with 
an audience, in the High street of Lid- 
lington, was such a very different thing 
from having an affectionate Duke in the 
same position and without an audience 
amidst unfrequented green lanes ! 

** Don’t you think you have come far 
enough?’’ she asks him with delightful 
impertinence. ‘I do. You know we only 
stipulated for part of the way.”’ 

‘*TDo you mean to tell me, can you have 
the cruelty to tell me that you would pre- 
fer being alone?’ he replies in his ten- 
derest tone, and looking with warmer ad- 
miration than ever into her face. 

** Well, I must say I’m fond of my own 
company sometimes,’’ says Jane, returning 
the look with one of ice. 

He thinks that she is *‘ playing cold,” 
leading him on by a little assumed indif- 
ference ; and, making the acknowledged 
best counter-move in such cases, begins to 
talk on indifferent subjects. This is a 
specimen of his Grace’s conversational 
powers: 

** Not seen much of Chalkshire yet, I 
suppose ?”’ 

** Quite as much as I ever wish to see.”’ 
Jane quickens her pace a little as she says 


this, and keeps Blossy’s small figure in- 
terposed between his Grace and herself, 

** Ah—find it rather slow work, don’t 
you? ‘To bless the squire and his rela- 
tions, and live contented with our sta- 
tions,’ not quite the sort of life you are 
used to?’’ 

**T find it excessively unpleasant. I 
don't know what you mean by slow.” 

Silence during ten or a dozen paces; 
then, *‘ I am to have the plensure of see- 
ing youand Mr, Theobald at The Folly on 
Monday?” remarks the Duke, returning 
to the charge again. 

** You may see Mr. Theobald.” Jane's 
lip quivers, but the Duke does not notice 
it. He ean tell when a woman's lips are 
red and full; no more, The analyzation of 
finer traits of emotion is not at all in the 
Duke of Malta's way. ‘* You may see 
Mr. Theobald; you will not see me. I 
have just been to the post with my refusal, 
now.”’ 

‘* Your refusal! Oh, come, that's all 
nonsense. You must change your mind 
now that you know—I mean if I im- 
plore——”’ 

“*T am not going to dine with Lady 
Rose Golightly,’’ interrupts Jane, flushing 
up, ‘* either on Monday or any other day. 
We don’t suit each other in the least, 
your sister and I.’’ 

The Duke looks considerably taken 
aback for a moment or two after this 
trenchant declaration ; then he shakes his 
head philosophically. ‘* Curious thing, 
Mrs. Theobald—at least I don’t know 
whether it is curious when you think of 
it, but it’s a fact that all women hate each 
other! ”’ 

‘“*T am sure I don’t,’ says Jane, su- 
perbly. ‘*There may be women whose 
actions I despise, but I would not take 
the trouble, 1 would not stoop to hate 
them !”’ . 

‘* OF course, you all say that, and you 
all do hate each other just the same. 
Now my sister Rose, to take an instance 
at hazard—Rose always seems to me as 
joily, kind-hearted a little soul as lives, 
But women detest her most confoundedly, 
on my soul they do! I don’t know that I 
ever saw any woman but Loo Childers 
who could get on with my sister Rose for 
more than a week.”’ 

‘** Lady Rose Golightly and Miss Chil- 
ders suit each other’s tastes to a T, I 
should say,’’ remarks Jane, her small 
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nose well in the air. ‘* You must remem- 
ber J belong to quite a different class of 
life! What can a ballet-girl—perhaps 
you don’t know I[ was a ballet-girl before 
I married—what can a ballet-girl have in 
common with ladies like your sister and 
her friends? ’’ 

The Duke’s great leaden eyes give her 
a stare of interrogation. What the deuce 
is she driving at now? he wonders. Has 
Rose been snubbing her for her crimes of 
superior youth and beauty, or is it possi- 
ble, in these days when jealousy is so 
nearly an extinct passion, that she can be 
angered by Rose’s innocent and pastoral 
little flirtation with Theobald? Well, if 
this be the case, none the worse for him, 
For a pretty woman to be jealous of her 
own husband can never be to the disadvan- 
tage of the pretty woman’s admirers. 

**Poor Rose!’’ he goes on presently, 
hitting with one of a fuol’s fine instincts 
upon just the remark most likely to please 
his listener. ‘* What a wreck she is to be 
sure! A dozen years ago, when she was 
your age, Mrs. Theobald, you wouldn’t be- 
lieve what a pretty woman my sister Rose 
was.”’ 

** Really! And Miss Childers? ’” asks 
Jane, affecting an air of compassionate 
interest. ‘‘ Was Miss Childers pretty 
too in her youth? ”’ 

The Duke cannot repress a chuckle. 
‘*Her youth! If Loo could only hear 
you! Well, no, I can’t say Loo Childers 
ever had an ounce of beauty, to my ideas. 

Sut she had a good start, that’s what it 
was. If a woman only gets well away 
from the post from the first, it goes 
further for her, Mrs. Theobald, you may 
take my word for it, than all the features 
or complexions in the world. It is known 
that so and so admires such a woman, and 
all the other fellows follow like a flock of 
sheep. I’m not that sort of man myself,” 
says the Duke. ‘I know my own tastes, 
and consult no one else’s. But most men 
only consult the fashion. Well, you see, 
by some fluke or another, Loo got the 
best start of all’’—the Duke gives it in 
detail—‘‘ and that made her reputation, 
‘Not admire Loo Childers?’ the young 
fools used to say. ‘ Why, do you know 
who says she’s the prettiest woman in 
London?’ And to a certain extent the 
success of her first season has floated her 
ever since,”’ 

‘*Tam ignorant, deplorably ignorant 
ef everything belonging to the aristocratic 
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world,”’ says Jane with humility. ‘“ In- 
deed, in the face of such high authority it 
seems presumptuous in me even to offer an 
opinion. But if Miss Childers was ever 
the prettiest woman in London,all I can 
say is, I am very sorry for the rest! ’’ 

** Poor old Loo! I suppose you know 
the name she goes by in town? Harry 
Desmond gave it to her—deuced ungrate- 
ful of him, too, some people thought ; but 
*twas several years after she first came 
out, and when her pace had grown rather 
unlimited. I don’t know whether it’s quite 
fair to repeat it,’’ goes on the Duke, 
‘* particularly here in Chalkshire, and 
now that Loo has sown her wild oats and 
seems to be taking to the church. How- 
ever, I’m sure you are safe. Well, Har- 
ry Desmond By Jove! ’’—the interrup- 
tion is caused by the Duke’s looking sud- 
denly back over his shoulder—‘* By Jove, 
here are some of those old Lidlington 
women again! ’’? His Grace makes frequent 
use of exceptionally ungraceful words as 
he talks. ‘** Why, these old Lidling- 
ton women are ubiquitous! ”’ 

Jane, hearing such forcible language, 
looks back over her shoulder too, and dis- 
covers Mrs. Pippin and her daughter 
Lydia (Lydia, the eldest, most musical 
Miss Pippin) steadily advancing at some 
twenty or thirty yards’ distance. And all 
her repugnance to the Duke—it might be 
juster to say, all her repugnance to the 
Duke’s attentions—vanishes like smoke at 
the sight. 

I should be unwilling, most unwill- 
ing on my own authority, to state that 
Mrs. and Miss Pippin have followed the 
Duke of Malta and Jane of malice prepense. 
Idle tongues aver that such little acts of 
espionage are to Mrs. Pippin as the meat 
and drink of daily life. But then, idle 
tongues speak sometimes of Mrs. Pippin 
as the Amateur Detective of Lidlington, 
and even go so far as to call her pleasant 
villa house, with the flowers on the land- 
ing, and the five o’clock teas, and the mu- 
sical daughters, the Private and Confi- 
dential Inquiry Office. What, however, 
will idle tongues not say? There are out- 
lying laborers’ cottages in the direction of 
Theobalds, and Mrs. Pippin is known to 
be charitable, after a frugal and admoni- 
tory fashion, to the poor. Who can tell 
that she is not on her road with tracts or 
good advice, or even a bottle of inexpen- 
sive, home-made physic, to some fellow 
creature in need of succor now? 
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Whatever their motive, and whether 
chance or intention inspired their steps, 
certain it is that Mrs. and Miss Pippin 
did follow the Duke and Jane straight 
out of the town of Lidlington, have fol- 
lowed them bit by bit, gaining ground 
ever since, and are now almost, for their 
own sakes I should hope not quite, within 
ear-shot. 

‘* Poor creature ; poor unfortunate, mis- 
guided creature! ’’ says Mrs. Pippin in 
her dry old voice, as Jane’s merry laugh 
rings, with a little flute-accompaniment of 
Blossy’s, through the lanes. ‘I beg, 
Lydia, that you will lower your parasol 
as we pass them. Quite a mercy neither 
of the younger girls was with us! ”’ 

A minute or two more brings Jane and 
her companion to the big moss-grown 
gates that shut out the avenue of Theo- 
balds from the world. Here the Duke, by 
no means to his satisfaction, is told he 
must say good-by; azd here Mrs. and 
Miss Pippin, in spite of lowered parasols, 
find themselves constrained to hear and 
witness the following painfully improper 
parting scene : 

**Come, you small coquette,’’ says the 
Duke to Blossy, stooping down until his 
face is upon the child’s level, ‘ will 
you condescend to give me one kiss before 
1 go?” 

And as he says this, he takes a dilapi- 
dated rosebud from the button-hole of his 
‘* horsey ’’ shooting-jacket, and offers it 
with mock-serious gallantry to her baby 
hand, 

Alas! no truer daughter of Eve ever 
lived than Blossy Theobald. She frowns, 
dimples, takes the dilapidated rose-bud ; 
she kisses the Duke of Malta on the lips. 

“I thought better things of you, 
Bloss!”’ cries Jane. ‘‘I didn’t think 
your kisses were to be bought! ”’ 

‘* What is there in the world that can- 
not be bought?’”’ remarks the Duke of 
Malta. 

And Jane, mindful of the audience, 
smiles approvingly at the sentiment. 

This is bad; but worse is still to fol- 
low. ‘* Then I may come and call on you 
to-morrow ?’’ the Duke asks, as he holds 
her slim hand at parting. ‘‘ You are 
quite sure, Mrs. Theobald, that Sunday 
visitors are not against your principles? ”’ 

Jane pauses a moment for the Pippins 
to come nearer, then turns her face, with 
characteristic amiability, full in their di- 
rection. ‘* Nothing is against my princi- 
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ples She enunciates this statement 
with deliberation, and in a tone pointedly 
meant for the gallery. ‘* Nothing! Sun- 
day, or any other day, I shall be delighted 
to see you, Duke.”’ 

Mrs. Pippin and Lydia wait to hear no 
more. 


iD 


CHAPTER XXXI, 
NOPE OR DREAD? 


Yes, the turning at the cross-roads is 
taken; but, did fate will it, poor Jane’s 
steps would only too quickly retravel the 
road even yet. Her fierce tragedy-mood 
of the morning has all effervesced into 
farce,as many a tragedy-mood of hers has 
done already, and long befure she has fin- 
ished dressing for dinner she is longing 
for Theobald’s return, with a heart hum- 
ble and penitent as a little child’s. 

**You are young, you are fair,’’ says 
the pretty face—her best friend—that 
looks back at her from her looking-glass, 
‘* What has Lady Rose Golightly, what 
have all these women, who condemn you 
and who envy you, to do, in reality, with 
your life? What are Lady Rose Golight- 
ly’s charms by the side of yours? Win 
back your sweetheart ’’—to Jane’s mind 
Theobald is her sweetheart still—** not by 
scenes of upbraiding and jealousy, but by 
yourself! Make yourself doubly fair for 
his return, smile at him, love him! And 
defy all the dukes’ daughters in England 
to lure his heart out of your hands.”’ 

She dresses herself in white, as Theo- 
bald likes best to see her, a knot of ribbon 
of favorite color in her hair, She puts on 
Blossy’s best embroidered frock, and, im- 
mensely to Miss Theobald’s satisfaction, a 
bewitching little pair of new pink boots. 
She brushes the child’s yellow hair into 
softest wavy curls around her baby neck. 

What a pretty picture they make! I 
write this, but Jane’s vanity endorses it— 
the mother of nineteen and her daughter. 
How she can imagine Theobald coolly look- 
ing through his eye-glass, first at one, then 
at the other, then making some enthusias- 
tie speech, such as, ‘‘ That he thinks he 
has seen plainer people in his life, taking 
them both together.”’ And then how she 
will fling her arms round his neck, and 
sue forgiveness for her passion of the 
morning ; sue and be forgiven ! 

If the terms of peace be that she must 
apologize fur her note to Lady Rose, Jane 
in this revulsion of better feeling, knows 
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well that she will accept them. Apolo- 
gize to Lady Rose, win back Theobald to 
herself, and perhaps—who knows? the 
idea has been often in her mind of late— 
persuade him to go to London or abroad in 
the autumn, and let Chalkshire, Lady 
Rose Golightly, everything belonging to 
the time which witnessed their estrange- 
ment, be like a bad dream, a tale that is 
told, and which shall be repeated no more. 

Half-past six comes, but no Theobald ; 
seven, and no Theobald. Jane witha llut- 
tering heart, and beginning now to recall 
his last words before he left, walks rest- 
lessly from room to room, followed by Blos- 
sy, who is on as high a pinnacle of happi- 
ness as an embroidered frock, curls, and 
pink boots can place any human heart. 
Ten minutes pust seven comes, but no 
Theobald, 

** And if you please, ma’am, cook says 
if the fish is kept any longer it won’t be 
fit to dish, and is master to be waited 
for?’ 

Before Jane can answer comes the sound 
of wheels rapidly approaching along the 
avenue. Blossy, gladly expectant of an 
audience, shrieks **‘ Dada, mine boots! ”’ 
and rushing to the front door holds one 
liliputian foot out straight, ready for ad- 
miration. Jane contents herself by peep- 
ing through the drawing-room window- 
curtains. Such a greeting as she has in 
store for Theobald cannot be given before 
the servants on the doorstep. Iler eager- 
ness, her foolish eagerness to see him, 
makes her shy as a girl awaiting the com- 
ing of her lover. 

The wheels sound nearer; a dog-cart 
emerges through the trees, enters the 
gates—a dog-cart driven by a servant in 
the Duke of Malia’s livery, and without 
Mr. Theobald. <A minute later and a note 
directed by her husband, and to which an 
answer is requested, is put into Jane's 
hands. And this is what the note con- 
tains : 

Dearest Jenny; 

Send me over some evening clothes in my 
portmanteau, my dressing-case, ete, I shall 
stay at The Folly till Monday morning. 

Your most affectionate 


N. B.—White ties, 


F. T. 


‘*The groom is waiting for an answer if 


” 


you please, ma’am,’’ says Esther the 
housemaid, watching her mistress rather 
turiously. 

Jane has turned, not pale, but ghastly, 
Greenish white. Never, surely, during her 
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nineteen years of life, has color so unlovely 
marred the carnation of her face before! 
Nothing of moment has happened in real- 
ity. No materials even for what Theo- 
bald terms ‘‘ a scene of powerful domestic 
interest’’ are here. A husband, after 
leaving home in a buff, stops away for 
dinner, resolyes to stop away a day or two 
on a visit, and writes back to his wife for 
a dress suit and white ties. Nothing of 
moment in reality. But to Jane, in her 
present high-strung mood, it seems as if 
the gates of Paradise have been suddenly, 
brutally shut in her face, and the gates of 
the place that is not Paradise set open 
wide as gates can stand, Just that. 

She folds the note up, restores it to its 
envelope, then, wonderfully calin and self- 
contained in manner, tells the servant that 
dinner may be served at once, as Mr. The- 
obald will not be home to-night, and goes 
away upstairs, not running two steps at a 
time, as is her wont, but slowly, heavily, 
as if she had suddenly aged by twenty 
years or so, to fulfil her lord and master’s 
bidding. 

She fulfils it with scrupulous exactitude ; 
packs up an evening suit in his portman- 
teau, his dressing-case, white ties, all for 
which he stipulated. Then as a compli- 
mentary, wife-like attention, adds a morn- 
ing suit, morning ties, linen enough to 
last him a week if it should be his sover- 
eign pleasure to stay away so long. This 
done, she rings for the girl again, bids ber 
take down Mr. Theobald's portmanteau 
and give it to the Duke of Malta's groom, 
then walks to her looking-glass, and while 
the sound of the wheels tell her that the 
dog-cart is driving away, stares with tear- 
less eyes—eyes that feel as though they 
could never shed a tear again—at the color 
of her face. 

What, in God’s name, ails her? She 
feels nothing of the violent anger that she 
has felt toward Theobald a dozen times 
during the past fortnight. She feels no 
pain of any kind, only numb; numb, 
cold, and just a little sick. She has been 
too long without food; that’s what it is: 
dinner, and a couple of glasses of sherry, 
and her color of course will come right 
again. And she will spend the evening 
by looking over her finery for the races, 
And to-morrow the Duke will call—lucky 
on the whole, perhaps, this getting ac- 
quainted with him just now. And on 
Monday she will put on her mauve silk 
dress and her Brussels bonnet, and make 
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the Duke walk with her, and display his 
devotion again before the eyes of the Lid- 
lington world. Can one die because a 
husband has taste so vile that a rouged 
and faded face like Rose Golightly’s 
pleases him better than one’s own fresh 
charms? (Nothing about Lady Rose’s 
French cook and excellent wines, and the 
lov and écarté after dinner. Curious how 
even the youngest and fairest women will 
always harp upon the personal influence 
of a rival, instead of viewing her fascina- 
tions from the matter-of-fact or masculine 
standpoint.) 

One cannot die; but on the other hand 
one cannot eat. Jane comes down stairs, 
holding the banister rather tight as she 
comes, and finds the dinner theory a fuil- 
ure. She can drink the two glasses of 
sherry, and finds herself better when she 
has drank them, but food offers a resist- 
ance to being swullowed, the like of which 
she has only once before experienced since 
she was born—the time when Theobald 
lay sick unto death in Frankfort, and 
when during forty-eight agonized hours 
the German doctors bade her, gravely, pre- 
pare for the worst. 

However, appetite or no appetite, she 
will not break down outwardly, and goes 
with courage through the pretence of 
every course; Blossy all the time singing 
and dancing, with the crushing, uncon- 
scious cruelty of her age, around the room. 
Blossy, indiscriminative between dukes and 
grooms, has had two triumphs this after- 
noon—the gift of his Grace’s dilapidated 
rosebud and the admiration of his Grace’s 
groom, to whom, while Jane was packing 
the portmanteau, Bloss exhibited her pink 
boots on the doorstep. And now she is 
singing and dancing ballets to the inhabi- 
tants of her own world—to a couple of 
bluebottles in the window, to the spar- 
rows twittering on the branches outside, 
to the portraits of the Theobald family, 
who seem to be looking down with pro- 
founder contempt than usual upon both 
mother and child. Happy Blossy! fated, 
1 think, by temperament, the leaven of 
her father’s Rip Van Winkle nature that 
is in her, never to suffer any very poign- 
ant pain, mental or moral, while she lives. 

Jane feels in a sort of dual trance. She 
is herself, Jane Theobald, quietly sitting 
at table, with Esther the housemaid 
changing her plate, and Blossy dancing, 
and the ancestors glowering at her from 
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their dingy frames as usual. And all the 
time she is some one totally distinct from 
herself’; a woman with hatred, with de- 
spair gnawing at her heart ; a woman who 
watches the real Jane Theobald with a 
kind of hard, queer pity, knowing that 
the worst has not come for her—knowing, 
with a shudder for the fate she tannot 
avert, what that worst is likely to be. 

As the sun goes down, the sky grows 
overcast with leaden mists, and by ahd by 
a soft, dull summer rain begins to fall. 
Fragrant garden scents come up beneath 
its influence through the open windows ; 
the birds, though their roosting time is 
past, give little low rejoicing chirrups 
among the trees that overhang Theobalds. 

To Jane all is black. Neither birds’ 
songs nor scent of flowers reach her heart. 

Dinner over, she goes up stairs with the 
child to her own room, takes out the ma- 
terials that are to be confectioned into 
finery for the races, and begins to look 
over some fashion books her sister sent her 
by this morning’s post from London. In 
five minutes’ time books and finery are 
tossed listlessly aside together in a heap 
upon the bed. The sight of new fashions 
generally kindles Jane’s artistic impulses 
at once, sets her nimble fingers ready for 
thread and needle. All her jaundiced 
eyes can see in them to-night are a set of 
idiots, with patches of pink, blue, or 
mauve stuck on the top of impossible 
chignons, over each simpering face—idi- 
ots with deformed waists and one Chinese 
foot apiece ridiculously pointed forth from 
beneath their flounced and furbelowed 
robes. They make her sick, as the taste 
of food and the sound of the slow-falling 
rain have made her sick already. Blossy 
begins to sing the ** Ten Little Nigger 
Boys,’’ a melody Miss Theobald has late- 
ly acquired, and which she goes through 
with conscientious vigor from the first line 
to the last. Jane shrinks from the merry 
shouting notes as though each were a blow, 
and rings for the nurse-girl to take the 
child to bed. Mamsey is tired, has a 
headache. Hannah will tuck Blossy in 
and hear her say her prayers to-night. 
After this she goes down stairs, walks 
restlessly up and down the gloomy draw- 
ing-room for a while, then wanders into 
the adjoining breakfast-room, takes up het 
place beside the window, and stands there 
long, blankly gazing out into the darken 
ing, silent garden, 
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She is in the real, not the speech-mak- 
mg or highfalutin tragedy mood now; 
the dull, apathetic, tearless mood, when 
any excitement, any stimulus from with- 
out and unconnected with our own imme- 
diate surroundings comes as a deliverance 
(a mood which I have always thought 
must be the danger-point or crime-engen- 
dering mood, beyond all other, of our 
poor frail natures). An artist, at such a 
pass, may find safe relief in expression. 
If Jane were on the stage still, with what 
inimitable grace might not her jealous 
heart goad her into pirouetting to-night! 
In the dumb, pent-in life of ordinary men 
and women, there are no such legitimate 
safety valves. She feels she must do sume- 
thing; speak to somebody; must act, 
move, get away from herself, The thought 
of sleep, or rather of watching in this big 
lonely house and listening to the rats at 
midnight—she has had plenty of experi- 
ence of such watching during the last fort- 
night—is intolerable to her. Yet she 
must bear it all! And to-night it will be 
watching for the morning only, not, as it 
has been before, for Theobald; no scene, 
either of anger or of forgiveness, to look 
forward to; only the dawn of another 
day of separation, of another day that 
he will spend at Lady Rose Golightly’s 
side, 

Yet she must bear it all! 

** Must, and why must?” cries out her 
heart, suddenly recovering from its leth- 
argy. Why, with youth and beauty still 
to the fore, mope through such an exist- 
ence as this cold, and unloved, and neg- 
lected one that she sees opening before 
her? Why not return to the stage, at 
least till she is thirty years old—live? No 
fear of coldness or neglect there. The 
public is not Lidlington society ; the pub- 
lic is not Francis Theobald! Ah, and 
would not any admiration, any notoriety, 
be better than such a life as Chalkshire is 
likely to offer her? Why, even the Duke 
of Malta—— 

A ring comes at the front-door bell 
just at this culminating point in her med- 
itations, and Jane’s heart beats violently 
—beats with a sensation which I scarce 
know whether to class as one of hope or 
of dread. ‘* Sunday or any other day I 
shall be delighted to see you,’’ she had 
told the Duke at parting. Is he taking 
her at her word already? A man’s quick 
siep sounds in the hall, approaches along 
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the passage. The door leading from the 
drawing-room opens, and in the shadowy 
half-light she recognizes, not the vacuous 
red face and corpulent dimensions of the 
Duke of Malta, but Rawdon Crosbie. 


CHAPTER XXXII, 
THE SECRET OF JANE’S LIFE. 


Tux servant follows with a lamp, and 
Rawdon sees Jane's fair face advancing 
out of the gloom, unsmiling, but with a 
look of kindly surprise better than any 
set smile of welcome, to meet him. 

‘* Bring in tea at once, Esther,’’ she 
cries. ‘Mr, Crosbie, you find me all in 
darkness. I'm alone. ‘Theobald is din- 
ing out to-night, and I forgot how late it 
was. I hope in common charity you will 
stay and drink tea with me?”’ 

She shakes his hand warmly, but her 
own hand is deathly chill; there is an evi- 
dent flurry and want of ease in her man- 
ner; and Rawdon Crosbie looks at her 
narrowly. ‘* Has anything very dreadful 
happened,”’ he asks as soon as the servant 
has left them alone—* has anything very 
dreadful happened, that you have gone 
back to calling me ‘ Mr, Crosbie’?”’ 

“Oh, thousands of things have hap- 
pened,’’? Jane answers lightly. ‘I’ve 
got news of all sorts to tell you. If you 
hadn’t come, I meant to have written you 
one of my lovely epistles. The fortnight 
expired yesterday, you know, and I was 
afraid you might forget about the races. 
Min is coming down on Wednesday for 
the day, and Captain Brabazon has in- 
vited us to lunch with them on the course. 
And, Rawdon, my poor boy, don’t lose your 
breath, but his Grace the Duke of Malta 
is in Chalkshire, and he and I are tremen- 
dous friends already! ’’ 

‘** The express leaves Lidlington at nine 
forty-five,’’? remarks Rawdon, ‘‘ and it is 
about nine mow. If I hurry I shall be in 
time for it. Good-night, Mrs. Theo- 
bald.” 

** Good-night before you have said how 
do you do?) Why, you don’t mean to say 
you are going to Woolwich to-night? ”’ 

**Tam going back by the mail at eley- 
en,’’ says Rawdon; ‘at least I intend- 
ed to do so. I ran down, hoping to pay 
you a visit of one hour, Mrs. Theobald, 
but under existing circumstances I see I 
may as well be off atonce. With the Duke 
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of Malta for your friend, what room can 
there be left for me in——”’ 

** My affections?’’ interrupts Jane with 
a laugh. ‘Oh, you don’t know how 
elastic my affections have become, how 
warm and genial my heart is growing to 
every one! And so you really took the 
trouble to come all this way to see me! 
Is this a good sign or a bad one, Rawdon ? 
What have you been doing with yourself? 
How has the world been using you since 
that evening when I preached you the 
memorable sermon by gas-light in Maddox 
street ?’’ 

She talks cheerfully, but with too many 
words, with too palpable an effort at nat- 
uralness to be thoroughly natural, Raw- 
don Crosbie discerns. And how pale she 
has grown! pale and with what dark 
rings around her eyes! She looks older 
by any number of years than on the night 
when they danced the Grande Duchesse 
waltzes, and walked back to the Bellevue 
together, her hand upon his arm, the June 
moonlight kissing her soft, young, happy 
face, 

**T hope you think me looking my best, 
Mr. Crosbie? I’m just in the humor for 


compliments this evening, so please tell 


me something flattering.” 


‘“*T think you are looking desperately 
ill,’’? answers Rawdon, with concern he 
neither dissembles nor seeks to dissemble 


‘‘ The bleak Chalkshire air 
"fide 


in his voice. 
can surely not agree with you 

‘* No, that’s just what it is,’’ says Jane 
with ashort laugh. ‘* The bleak air of 
Chalkshire does not agree with me! I was 
thinking how I could best have a change 
from it at the very time when you came in.” 

** And Blossy, does she want change 
too? And,’’ suddenly recollecting the ex- 
istence of the master of the house, ‘and 
Mr. Theobald? ”’ 

‘* Blossy is perfectly well, thanks,”’ an- 
swers Jane. The seryant at this minute 
brings in the tea things, and she speaks 
with calmness and deliberation. ‘* And 
Mr. Theobald, too. I told you, did I not, 
that he is dining at The Folly to-night? 
Chalkshire is Mr. Theobald’s native air, 
you see, It isnot maine. That mkes all 
the difference! Have you been to any of 
the theatres since I saw you, Rawdon? 
Have vou seen Min in her new part? All 
the papers speak highly of her except one, 
and we know well enough who the miser- 
able wretch was who wrote that! Even 
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poor good old Min is not without her 
enemies.’’ ‘Then, without waiting for one 
of her questions to be answered, she 
crosses the room abruptly, and seating her- 
selfat the table begins to pour out the 
ten. Never in her life perhaps has Jane 
looked prettier than she does at this mo- 
ment, despite her pallid cheeks and hol- 
low eyes. If her beauty hitherto has had 
one definite fault, it has been in its over- 
flow of health and freshness. A harsh 
critic might at any time have called it 
milkmaid beauty without great exagger- 
ation. Paler, thinner, graver, Jane has 
advanced from ‘* beauté de diable’’ to 
loveliness, Or 80 Rawdon Crosbie thinks, 

He watches her, with the lamp-light 
bringing out the soft contours of her white 
dress and whiter throat and arms, and 
knows how much the madness which has 
overtaken and made shipwreck of his life 
has after a fortnight’s separation abated ; 
watches her, and thinks that to hold the 
place in her regard De Lansac holds, to 
be De Lansac himself—Frenchman, ad- 
venturer, no matter what the man may be— 
he would gladly lay down all that six 
weeks ago made life of value in his eyes! 

**] was fool enough to quarrel with my 
dinner to-day,’’ cries Jane in her usual 
unromantic style, “and [am going to make 
up for it now. I hope you are bread-and- 
butter hungry? It seems our fate to eat 
odd kinds of meals together,’’ she goes on 
as Rawdon takes his place beside her at 
the tea-table. ‘*Do you remember our 
supper that first night at Spa, and how 
shocked you were at having to eat with 
your fingers? Ah, I have risen in the 
world since then. I can offer you a white 
and gold plate and a real silver teaspoon 
now.”’ 

‘* And white and gold plates and real 
silver teaspoons are such essential condi- 
tions of enjoyment! ’’ says Rawdon Cros- 
bie. 

‘* We spent a very jolly evening, I must 
say, though you were in such a queer 
temper. Do you remember how angry 
you were when I told you not to tread on 
your own toes, and to take De Lansac’s 
dancing for your model? Do you remem- 
ber the girl in white and scarlet you so 
nearly fell in love with? ” 

‘* So very neurly!’’ answers Rawdon, 
“What a blessed thing it might have 
been for me if I had askel her to dance as 
I intendeJ.”’ 
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‘‘ Perhaps. I can never go into the 
might-have-beons of life. The facts as 
they are are enough fur me—rather too 
much, just at present. If I hadn't left 
the stage, 1 might have been a second 
Tagtioni by this time.” 

** Heaven forbid! ’’ says Rawdon hasti- 
ly. ‘I mean how much better it is that 
you should be—what you are.”’ 

** You think so? Taglioni made heaps 
of money, and money, my dear child, 
money is everything! As the Duke of 
Malta says, what is there in this world 
that money can’t buy ?”’ 

‘* And has it got to your thinking with 
the Duke of Malta’s thoughts already, 
Mrs. ‘Theobald? ”’ 

‘*Of course. Where is the good of hav- 
ing noble acquaintance if you don’t try to 
raise yourself to their standard? ”’ 

*“*T must remember that sentiment of 
yours. The next time I talk to any one 
with a title, Lady Rose Golightly for in- 
stance, | must try to put it into practice.”’ 

No want of color in Jane's cheeks now. 
At Lady Rose's name the blood rushes with 
painful vividness over her face and throat, 
‘* Lady Rose is—a very fitting sister for 
the Duke of Malta! ’’ she reinarks quietly, 
but with a curious quiver of the lip. 
** What were we talking of? Oh, of the 
little girl at Spa you so nearly fell in love 
with. Let us keep as long as we can to 
pleasant subjects, to any subject that is 
not of Chalkshire! First, though,’’ she 
puts out her hand and lays it kindly on 
young Rawdon’s wrist, ** L want you to tell 
me a little about yourself, How are your 
affairs getting on, Rawdon? Badly, ’m 
afraid, as you have not cut me! ”’ 

**On the contrary,’ answers Rawdon 
promptly, ‘my affiirs are getting on o 
hundred times better than 1 could have 
hoped, inasmuch as you have not cut me! 
As [ walked up in the rain from the sta- 
tion [ was in fear and trembling, Mrs. 
Theobald! I hardly dared to ask whether 
you were at home, it seemed so unlikely 
that you would be good enough to receive 
me——’’ 

‘* After my being blackballed by the 
Lidlington Croquet Club, do you mean? 
If you knew how lightly that weighed on 
me! and it was all Blossy’s fault; don’t 
yon remember the dirt pies? 1 felt it just 
a little, perhaps, when your mamma's 
note first came—Oh, it was a very civil 
note, Rawdon, You needn't fire up about 
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nothing. I don’t think I should mind it 
much if I was set ina pillory and pelted 
now. But this is no answer to my ques- 
tion. How are your prospects looking? 
Ilow is your engagement, how is every- 
thing at home getting on?” 

** My prospects,’’ says Rawdon, ‘ are, 
that barring accidents, and if the usual 
death-rate of our regiment prevails, | may 
become a captain by the time [ aim five- 
and-forty. My engagement is broken off, 
and no one at home has written to me 
during the last ten days.’’ 

** Cheerful! And our friend with the 
eyelids, Major Hervey—what of him?” 

“Our friend Major Hervey is stay- 
ing, I believe, at my father’s. I ought 
not to include him in the ‘no one.’ Ma- 
jor Hervey writes me charming little 
notes of sympathy and admonition, which 
I find very useful indeed—as pipe lights! ’’ 

Jane looks at him searchingly. ‘* Raw- 
don, my friend,’’ she cries in her incisive 
way, ‘* do you know that you are jealous 
of Major Hervey? Don’t deny it, don’t 
be ashamed of it. You are jealous, and 
you have a right to be jealous. This 
stupid lovers’ quarrel between you and 
Miss Marsland would have been made up 
long ago only for him. I[ saw them to- 
gether fora minute to-day in Lidlington, 
and in that minute [ jumped to my own 
conclusions. Major Llervey intends that 
Miss Marsland shall be his wife! ”’ 

‘*T have not the slightest concern with 
Major Hervey’s intentions,’’ says Rawdon, 


in a tone he by no means succeeds in ren- 
dering indifferent. ‘* Miss Marsland is free 
as air to choose or accept whom she will, 
She has rejected me, and for me that is 
suflficient.’’ 

‘* Miss Marsland rejected you! 


Yes, 
but did you tell her the truth? Did you 
apologize humbly, as I advised you, for 
being seen in such bad company that night 
at Wilcocks’s? ”’ 

**T told Miss Marsland the truth about 
the past, the present, and, as far as I was 
able to look forward, the future. And on 
the strength of that truth she rejected me.”’ 

** And you are contented that it should 
be so? You are happier in your mind 
now that you have broken with everybody 
who cares fur you in the world?”’ 

**Tam singularly happy this evening, 
Mrs. Theobald. And I hope [ have not 
broken quite with everybody who cares 
for me in the world,” 
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** You are a fool,’’ says Jane, a little 
sadly. ‘It seems to me sometimes that 
every man and woman on the earth isa 
fool. What we can’t have we want. 
What we can have we don’t care for.”’ 

‘* Then our best wisdom is to apply to 
ourselves the French axiom,’’ remarks 
Rawdon: ‘* Quand on n’a pas ce qu’on 
aime, il faut aimer ce qu’on a!”’ 

The words are not out of his mouth be- 
fore Jane bursts into one of her wildest 
laughs. To talk sentiment, as Rawdon 
has already found to his cost, is at all 
times to tread on thinnest ice with this 
least sentimental of God’s creatures. 

‘¢1 think if I was dying it would make 
me laugh to hear you talk French! Ce 
qu’ong aime! Ce qu’ong a! I won- 
der why all Englishmen have such a 
ridiculous accent? ’’ 

‘¢ For the same reason, probably, that 
they know nothing about flounces and 
bonnets, and tread on their own toes 
when they dance ! ’’ says Rawdon, all the 
old animus on the subject reviving at 
once, 

** Probably,’”? remarks Jane coolly. 
‘* Well, these things are their misfortune, 
not their fault. It is not given to every 
man to bb—”’ 

‘*_-A Monsieur de Lansac, perhaps?’”’ 
suggests Rawdon, as she hesitates. 

In a second her fuce grows grave. 
** You are quite right there,’’she replies. 
‘**Tt is given to few men indeed to be a Mon- 
sieur de Lansac. Oh, how good it is to 
hear his name, to think of him only, in 
this horrid place, among all th’s horrid 
Chalkshire respectability ! ”’ 

** Yes, that is a theme on which you 
are always warm,’’ Rawdon exclaims bit- 
terly. 

**Warm? I should think I was warm! 
If you only knew. how and why I first got 
to care for De Lansac! I was very nearly 
telling you once, that evening when’’— 
she turns her head a little aside—** when 
Blossy found my silver amulet in your 
pocket. You remember?’’ 

** Yes, I remember,’’ says Rawdon, fix- 
ing his eyes coldly and sternly on her. 
**'The amulet I had had the folly to rob 
you of! The treasure which, as Monsieur 
de Lansac’s gift, was so inexpressibly 
precious to you!” 

‘*De Lansac’s gift! inexpressibly pre- 
cious! What nonsense are you talking 
now ?”’ cries Jane, looking up at him with 
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her unabashed blue eyes. ‘‘ Did I ever 
tell you the locket was De Laxsac’s gift, 
pray?”’ 

**T believed, certainly I believed, from 
the value you put upon it, that it must be 
so,’’ answers Rawdon Crosbie. 

‘¢ Then you believed wrong. See what 
comes of being over-wise! Once long 
ago lI lost that locket from my chain; it 
was in Paris, and De Lansac was with us, 
Well, I never was so wretched about any- 
thing in my life, and when we got itagain, 
by paying at least three times its worth, 
De Lansac had my initials cut on it for 
me. That is the whole story of my ‘ in- 
expressibly precious treasure,’ Mr. Raw- 
don Crosbie.’’ 

‘* T beg pardon humbly, Mrs. Theobald. 
You must allow that it was not likely 1 
should be able to evolve the story simply 
out of my own consciousness ! ’’ 

**T don’t know what you mean by 
‘evolving.’ It isn't likely, blinded with 
prejudice as you are, that you should 
guess any truth about such a man as De 
Lansac. You know what he is, of course? 
Oh, I repeat,’’ cries Jane, ‘* I-repeat how 
good it is to think of him, and of all the 
happy days we spent together, in this 
wretched place! A foreign adventurer— 
yes,’ giving weight to every syllable as 
though the Pippins were still her listen- 
ers, *‘ a foreign adventurer, living about 
in Ems, Spa, Baden-Baden—no particular 
principles, no particular country, no par- 
ticular friends, relatives, or connections, 
An adventurer—for anything I know to 
the contrary, what would be styled by 
people like you a chevalier d’industrie.”’ 

Rawdon is silent. He cannot forget 
that the possible chevalier d’industrie was 
the intimate associate in Spa of Francis 
Theobald—Francis Theobald, who is din- 
ing with the Duke of Malta to-night, 
whom every one in Chalkshire would call 
‘* friend ’? were they not choked off by the 
legitimacy of the bands that knit him to 
Jane and Blossy. 

** But I don’t care a rush for all that,”’ 
she goes on. ‘I don’t care a rush wheth- 
er people are reckoned virtuous or the re- 
verse. If the wine suits my taste, [ don’t 
look at the label on the bottle. De Lan- 
sac saved Theobald once from ruin—could 
a man of the nicest honor have done 
more ?—and I shall love him to my life’s 
end. You wouldn’t care to hear how it 
happened, I suppose? ”’ 
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**T care to hear anything in which you 
are deeply concerned, Mrs. ‘l'heobald.’’ 

‘Well, I hadn’t been married six 
months—we were spending the winter in 
Homburg—and one night, or rather one 
morning at daybreak, ‘'heobald came back 
home and told me quietly that we were 
beggars. He had been at a dinner party 
given by De Lansac at his lodgings, and 
after dinner they had played banco, I 
don’t know the game myself—I never 
learned and I never will learn one card 
from another—but I believe there is some- 
thing in it, isn’t there, that is called ‘ fol- 
lowing your money’? = ‘'heobald, it seems, 
had done this, and had followed it to such 
purpose as to lose every farthing we had 
in the world, I can’t tell you how much 
that was. I was a little fool, just past 
sixteen; [ knew no more about money then 
than Blossy knows now, But all was 
gone, he told me—yes, to our last hun- 
dred-frane note.”’ 

** And in Monsieur de Lansae's pocket 
naturally?’? puts in Rawdon as she 
pauses, 

“In De Lansac's pocket naturally, 
Theobald and he got intimate during the 
winter, When we first knew him he 
lived in the same hotel where we lived, 
and after breakfast that morningT[ can 
seo it all as if it happened yesterday—he 
caine in to visit me, LI was alone, and De 
Tansac put out his hand to me, English 
fashion, as T had taught him, and inquired 
in his usual friendly way for Monsieur 
Theobald, 

“LT blush, to this day I blush, when [ 
think of my answer,’ goes on Jane, 
Could he have the vileness to pretend 
friendship for us still? Lasked him, From 
the first hour we met him he had enused 
everything to go wrong with my life, He 
had robbed me of my husband, had lured 
Theobald night after night to the gam- 
bling-table, and now that we were ruined 
through him he had come here to exult 
and triumph over us in our misery, 

* Poor De Lansac! He heard me out 
patiently, but with a face white as any 
stone, When I had done, spent all the 
boiling passion that was at my heart, and 
you know—no, I believe you don't know 
yet what I can be when my blood is up— 
‘Madame,’ said he in his quiet, polished 
way, ‘I think you are unjust in saying 
that any influence of mine has been want- 
ed to give Monsieur Theobald the taste for 
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play. As regards the money that nomi- 
nally changed hands last night,’ he added, 
‘ why, the whole thing was a jest, a pleas- 
antry. Your husband, Madame, had 
dined too well, played like a child, a mad- 
man, but by good fortune his I O U's 
found their way, all of them, into my 
pocket, and I have brought them back to 
him,’ 

** And as he said this he took some bits 
of scribbled paper from his memorandum 
book, folded them neatly, tore them across, 
then flung the torn pieces into the fire. 
That is the story of how I came to love De 
Lansac,”’ 

Jane has moved from the tea-table in 
the course of her narrative, and stands 
now beside the wide-open window, stands 
there looking out with flushing cheeks, 
with moistened eyes, into the darkness, 
And, as she stands thus, Rawdon’s sus- 
picions on the subject of De Lansac begin 
to waver, 

That she has told him the truth in the 
main he never doubts, Jane's worst en- 
emy would find it hard to suspect her of 
deliberate fiulseness, But is it the whole 
truth? Watching her fiir, flushed fice, 
Rawdon Crosbie, with the self-torturing 
cleverness of jenlousy, asks himself this 
question; Could De Linsaec's generosity 
have been so purely disinterested? or did 
she hold his heart captive too (in this easy 
fashion she has of holding men's hearts 
captive), half-uneonscious, careless at least 
that she was doing so, and receiving his 
chivalrous devotion to her husband's in- 
terest as a matter of course ? 

‘Theobald took it all, as Theobald 
takes everything,’’ says Jane presently, 
*** Honor among thieves, my dear Jen- 
ny.’’’ Whenever Jane narrates she gets 
dramatic instinctively, You would think 
it was Theobald's lazy, pleasant, half-sare 
caustic voice that speaks, ‘** Honor among 
thieves, It's a proverb the truth of which 
I have often doubted, my dear, but our 
friend's example shows that there may be 
something in it afterall, De Lansae con- 
siders, evidently, that we are bound as 
vagnbonds by a common freemasonry, and 
gives us the benefit of the guild,’ So The- 
obald jested the obligation away at the 
time, Afterward, when we got a little 
better off in the world again—Theobald 
has come into one or two windfalls, you 
know, but they've all managed to disap- 
pear the same way—he was able to be of 
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use to De Lansac. If one wrote figures 
down upon a piece of paper, we might be 
quits. But I think we can never cry 
quits really as regards an action like De 
Lansac’s,’’ says Jane, ‘* More than that, 
I wouldn’t like to try it. I should be 
very sorry to be rid of my debt and all the 
gratitude and affection it has brought 
with it.” 

Her unashamed eyes, her steadfast 
voice, nay, the mere mention of that one 
word ‘‘ affection,’’ makes Rawdon waver 
more and more, And still he does not yet 
light upon the truth, It may sound cyn- 
ical, paradoxical to say that the very last 
person men ordinarily dream of being jeal- 
ous of, isa husband, But in ninety-nine 
cases out of a hundred, [ believe it to be 
the truth, Throughout Rawdon’s rela- 
tions with Jane—the first five minutes in 
the Spa ball-room over—Mr. Francis The- 
obald has, in truth, been a personage who 
has never troubled his thoughtsatall, <A 
clothes-wearing man, witha drawl and an 
eye-glass, a couple of inches of brain, and 
a goneral talent for keeping conveniently 
out of the way—this, if he had been 
obliged to clothe his ideas on the subject 
with words, would probably have been 
Rawdon Crosbie's analysis of Jane's hus 
band, 

That such a nonentity, moral and social, 
could, after four years of marringe, fill a 
heart like Jano's ‘fuller than it could 
hold” of passionate love, is a contingency 
too wildly remote ever to have croavod 
young Rawdon's imagination, 

“And so | hope,’ Jane goes on, “I 
hope you will never make spiteful speeches 
again about De Lansaec, If you had been 
in a fitting temper to listen, I should have 
told you all this long ago—yes, on that 
very evening when Bloss rescued my poor 
old silver amulet out of the hands of the 
Philistines,’ 

“The Philistines being—?"’ 

‘* Mr. Rawdon Crosbie; for you know 
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you are a Philistine, Rawdon, heart and 
soul, and you will be one till you die, the 
better for you! Ifyou had kept my lock- 
et, some day or other Mrs. Rawdon Cros- 
bie would have found it. * Who gave you 
this thing, sir? But I insist upon know- 
ing’ ’’ (and now it is Miss Marsland’s voice 
that speaks). ‘* It belonged to a woman 
once! Who was she? What was she? 
Where was she?’ ‘My dear, I scarcely 
remember—when I was o lad I had so 
many of these trifles,’ ete. And Mrs, 
Rawdon presents it to one of her nu- 
merous ¢hildren to hang round the cat's 
neck.” 

‘* Yes, that is all so likely. It is so per- 
fectly certain that Mrs. Rawdon Crosbie 
will ever exist! In the mean time, Mrs, 
Theobald, though you have put the sub- 
ject aside very dexterously, I think you 
have not told me the romance about the 
locket itaelf,’’ 

‘Did I promise to tell it you? I cor- 
tainly don’t remember doing so. How- 
ever, a4 it seems you will have long-wind- 
ed stories to-night, I suppose I may as 
well set your curiosity at reat. To begin 
with, then, there’s no romance atall, It 
was only—only the first present Theobald 
ever made me, We were walking along 
the Strand, just before we were married, 
one evening, and as I looked into a jewel- 
ler’s window he asked me to choose what- 
ever I liked for myself, I wouldn't have 
taken any expensive present from him—I 
can't tell you why—perhaps because I'd 
seen so much of what expensive presenta 
come to with other people, But this lite 
tle locket was second-hand and ticketed 
‘Seven shillings only,’ so I said it was 
just what I should best like to have, and 
he went in and bought it for me,”’ 

Jane's eyes are downenast now; her 
tongue falters, her breast henves, And in 
this moment Rawdon Crosbie first discov. 
ers the secret, the anomaly of her life: 
she is in love with Theobald still ! 





THE GREAT FAIR AT NIJNI-NOVGOROD, 


OST well-regulated Americans go 
to Russin, which in travelled cir- 
cles is regarded as quite the proper thing 
todo. ‘The Russians and Americans claim 
to be, and fancy they are, very good 
friends, They have no reason to be other- 
wise ; for their countries, like their inter- 
esta, are so far apart it is hardly possible 
fur the two nations to clash, Their mu- 
tual good feeling, [ suspect, depends not 
a little upon their ignorance of each 
other, Everything is so open here, and 
everything so secret there, that, in their 
travels in the Great Republic, they eannot 
believe what they see; while we, in our 
wanderings through the vast Autocracy, 
cannot see what we believe. 

Most tourists, when they have visited 
St. Petersburg and Moscow ; when they 
have been driven furiously through the 
Nevaki Prospekt; hive examined Tsane 
and Kazan cathedrals, the Winter Palace, 
and the Hermitage; have done the Krem- 
lin, the churches of the Assumption and 
the Archangel Michael, the Foundling 
Tlospital, and a few other sights and seenes 
of the ancient capital—feel sotisfied that 
they have exhausted Russia, and quit it 
with entire contentment, 

The most remarkable and peculiar phase 
of Russian life, however, is to be wit- 
nessed in the Great Fair at Nijni-Nov- 
gorod (the city is some two hundred and 
sixty miles east of Moscow), which, being 
held during the summer, when few stran- 
gers visit the dominions of the Czar, is 
not likely to prove attractive to mere 
pleasure-seekers. Novgorod, called Nijni 
(Lower) to distinguish it from Veliki 
(Great) Novgorod, on the Volkhov, is a 
town of nearly forty thousand inhabitants, 
at the confluence of the Volga and Oka 
rivers. It consists of an upper and lower 
town, and is in situation not unlike Vicks- 
burg or Natchez. The upper town, ona 
height south of the Volga, is imposing in 
appearance, with some good streets and 
noticeable public buildings. The lower 
town, on flat ground, is composed mainly 
of wooden structures, and communicates 
by a bridge of boats across the Oka with 
the broad triangular space (between the 
two rivers) on which the fair is held. 


Novgorod has at all seasons an active in- 
ternal commerce, but derives its chief 
importance from the vast annual gather- 
ing of merchants and traders from every 
quarter of the globe. 

The Great Fair, by far the largest in the 
world, begins (O. 8.) on the Ist of July, 
which with us is the 13th, and continues 
for eight weeks, ending, according to our 
reckoning, on the 7th of September, and 
according to the Russian, on the 26th of 
August, Ihave heard of several Ameri- 
cans who, forgetting the different mode of 
computing time in the Kast and West, 
have gone to Novgorod on or abuut the Ist 
of July (N. 8.), only to learn that the 
fair, the sole object of their visit, did not 
begin until the 13th, As nothing but 
the yast mercantile convocation could ine 
duce a tourist to remain in the sweltering 
heat of the Russian town, the travellers 
departed, angry at their disappointment, 
and stoutly declaring the fair not worth 
seeing anyhow, 

The triangular peninsula on which the 
fair is held is often overflowed in the 
spring and autumn by the rise of the riv- 
ers, and only in midsummer is the space 
certain to be dry, A great many stone 
and iron warehouses and shops are on the 
ground; but none of them are occupied 
except during the eight memorable weeks, 
About the Ist of July (N. 8.) the silent 
and deserted plain shows signs of bustle 
and activity. A large number of wooden 
booths, shops, dwellings, and houses of 
almost every kind are put up, and whole 
streets, squares, and courts formed by 
these impromptu buildings from materials 
expressly designed and kept on the spot 
for the purpose. The majority of the 
houses are one story high, with sales- 
rooms in the front and sleeping apart- 
ments for the merchant and his servants 
in the rear. Among the other structures 
are churches, theatres, restaurants, and 
tea-houses, furnishing consolation to the 
soul, entertainment to the mind, and nour- 
ishment to the body. What is known as 
the interior part of the fair is regularly 
laid out in fourteen or fifteen streets, lined 
with thousands of shops, terminating in 
a Russian church, and a dozen or more 
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quaint and curious Chinese pavilions, from 
whose summit a geod view may be had. 

The occasion is considered of such im- 
portance that the governor of the prov- 
ince has a dwelling in the centre of the 
ground, and makes it his residence during 
the time of the fair, The lower floor of 
the gubernatorial mansion is converted 
into a bazaar for the sale of manufuie- 
tured goods and fancy articles, mainly of 
European production, though the extent 
and variety of the wares offered make it 
a cosmopolitan quarter of the mart. 

All the streets, the whole length of 
which is said to be thirty-five or forty 
miles, stand upon sewers made of hewn 
stone constructed by the Emperor Alex- 
ander I, at an enormous expense, which I 
have heard estimated as high as twenty- 
five millions of roubles—nbout eighteen 
millions of our money, Every species of 
dirt ia thrown into these vaulted cloncm, 
entered at several points by substanticl 
stairenses, If any one attempts to defile 
the stresta in any way, the Cossacks, who 
perform the police duty, at once order 
him to retire to the vaults, The excel- 
lence of the work and the vigilance which 
is observed prevent the fair from becoming 
unhealthy, as it would necessarily do oth- 
erwise, with such a tremendous crowd in 
attendance during such burning weather, 

Before crossing the bridge of boats, 
which will remind you of that over the 
Rhine at Mayence, it will be well for the 
tourist to go to the higher part of the 
town and ascend Minin’s tower, whence 
an admirable panorama will be presented 
to the eye. The entire fair can be taken 
in at a glance, with its crowded streets, 
its variegated shops, and thousands and 
tens of thousands of representatives of al- 
most every clime under the sun, the white- 
washed towers and crenellated walls of the 
ancient Kremlin, the queer roofs of the 
houses of the city peering out from amid 
the foliage of surrounding trees, the Oka 
and Volga rivers traceable for many miles 
with their steamers, barks, barges, and 
vessels of every description, and the toil- 
ing Tartars unloading cargoes at the 
water’s edge. 

These Tartars you will find by no means 
attractive in person, habit, or garb. 
They are an undeveloped-looking race, 
often having flat noses, receding foreheads, 
coarse mouths, and high cheek bones. 
They are extremely untidy, and seem to 
have an unconquerable objection to wear- 
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ing whole garments. Out of a hundred 
you will hardly find one whose apparel 
does not consist chiefly of rags, and it 
would not be safe to wager that three in 
a thousand had ever made the acquaint- 
ance of anything like a bath. The heat 
and dust of midsummer and the labor 
they perform have no tendency to increase 
their agreenbleness ; and sensitive persons 
are not likely to breathe the same oxygen 
with them when it can be avoided, If 
the Tartars are not cleanly, they are at 
least industrious, and will work harder 
for a few copecks than most men would 
for the same number of roubles, It has 
frequently been said that the best of the 
Russians are only ‘lartars with a French 
polish, and that you have but to scratch 
their skin to discover benenth it their na- 
tive race, Whether this be ao or not, the 
Tartar stevedores are without polish 
either of French or any other sort, and 
something more than mere seratching 
would be required to reach their epi- 
dermis, 

Crossing over the bridge which is the 
only means of communication with the 
fair, you will encounter an immense 
throng of pedestrians and vehicles of every 
variety, On ench side of the bridge, and 
for nearly two miles above it, the river, 
wider than the Thames at Westminster, 
is so crowded with vessels that the stream 
flowing beneath them is barely visible, 
A population of at least fifty thousand peo- 
ple live on these boats during the fair, re- 
minding one of the aquatic population of 
China, and of the Dutch who make their 
homes on ¢rekschuits. After nightfall 
such a noise of countless voices shouting, 
singing, and swearing in a hundred 
tongues rises from the occupants of the 
vessels, that it seems as if Babel had been 
revived, and any one might readily be ex- 
cused if he mistook Bashnia Minina for 
the postdiluvian tower. The barges, 
many of which have come all the way 
from the Caspian sea, sixteen hundred 
miles distant, differ as much in shape as 
in size. They appear to illustrate the art 
of ship-building from the time of Noah’s 
ark to the present day, and some of them 
show but little improvement upon the 
very primitive ideas which the son of 
Lamech must have had. Nearly all of 
them are ugly and awkward in the ex- 
treme, and are evidently intended for use 
without regard to symmetry or proportion. 

On the other side of the bridge the fair 
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ground begins, and is crowded with mou- 
jiks in search of employment, intermin- 
gled with Cossacks engaged in preserving 
order. As you go on, you pass lines of 


temporary booths, bristling with beads, , 


trinkets, clothing for the peasants, and 
countless gewgaws. ‘There are Tartar 
caps, Kirghis bonnets, and Kazan cowls, 
with such miscellaneous articles of ap- 
parel and adornment as appeal to the 
common people the world over. Behind 
the booths are the tea-houses, so common 
everywhere in Russia, full of small tables 
occupied from morning tonight by trades- 
men and their customers, who almost al- 
ways make their negotiations and bind 
their bargains over numerous cups of the 
Chinese plant. 

The fondness of the Muscovite for tea is 
altogether unappeasable. He begins to 
drink it in his early childhood, and drinks 
it to his dying day. He takes it strong, 
clear, and so scalding hot that it would 
blister any other lips and throat but his, I 
doubt if he have any limit to his consump- 
tion. I have known him to swallow a 
dozen large cups at one sitting, and re- 
commence after a few minutes and with as 
much avidity as if he had been deprived 
of his favorite liquid for many months. 

The Russians certainly have much bet- 
ter tea than can be had anywhere else 
in Europe or in America They account 
for its superiority not only by the fact 
that they order and pay for the very best 
quality, but that, coming overland, it is 
not injured as with us by a sea voyage. 
The joltai chai, or yellow tea, which is the 
blossom, not the leaf of the plant, is sel- 
dom seen in any other part of Europe. It 
is very expensive, nine or ten dollars a 
pound, and has a delicacy and flavor of 
which no other tea can boast. The brick 
tea is another kind of the common sort 
that seldom goes out of Russia, and is con- 
sumed by the Kalmucks and Kirghises of 
the steppes. 

Besides the tea-houses are traktirs or re- 
staurants, large enough to accommodate 
two or three hundred persons, where any 
one can dine for from ten copecks up to 
twenty roubles, according to his appetite 
and purse. Very few of these restaurants 
prepare food in a manner acceptable to an 
American, though some conducted on the 
French plan are very good. Most of the 
nationalities represented at the fair are far 
from fastidious as to their appetite, regard- 
ing meals rather as means of subsistence 
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than from an epicurean point of view 
As Bashkirs, Turkomans, Circassians, and 
Kalmucks usually eat voraciously what- 
ever is set before them, they have no ob- 
jection to the Russian cuisine, to which 
an Anglo-Saxon palate only resigns itself 
after long familiarity. 

In Russia, various relishes, such as fresh 
caviar, smoked salmon, radishes, cheese, 
and raw herrings, are eaten under the 
name of zakushka, and served as a little 
dinner or luncheon (vorschmack). The 
dinner proper (obed) consists of soups, ros- 
tigai (patés of isinglass and sturgeon), 
solianka (fish and cabbage) , pojarskié kot- 
lety (chicken cuflets), porosénok (cold 
boiled pig with hoyse-radish) , barany-bok 
s-kashoi (roast mutton stuffed with buck- 
wheat), jarkoé (roast grouse), and piraj- 
noé (sweet dishes). Some of the soups, as 
the okroshka, are made of fermented rye, 
with pieces of meat, herring, and cucum- 
ber, and served ice-cold, and very few of 
them are palatable. 

As to drinks, the Russians have native 
wines answering to sherry, burgundy, 
and champagne, and very fair ciders and 
ales; while coffee, liqueurs, and cigar- 
ettes complete the feast. Sterlet, a kind 
of sturgeon, considered by the natives 
the best fish that swims, and really ex- 
cellent, all strangers should eat, that 
they may have their own opinion of it. 
It is very dear, and sometimes brings its 
weight in silver. The restaurateurs usu- 
ally keep their fish in a kind of aquarium 
where their patron may seleet such a one 
as he wishes, and have it prepared for his 
dinner. This custom ought to be imitated 
here, for, as everybody knows, no fish is 
really good that is not perfectly fresh. 

The grand entrance to the fair is al- 
ways the most crowded part, and if the 
traveller can squeeze himself into some 
convenient place for observation, he will 
witness a diversity of character and coun- 
try that he can hardly find elsewhere. 
One thing will impress him—the serious 
and earnest appearance of the thousands 
who are constantly passing and repassing. 
There are no clowns, professional fortune- 
tellers, charlatans, or mountebanks at 
Novgorod, as there are at the fairs in Ger- 
many, France, and England. Everybody, 
save a few sight-seers, is bent on business, 
and absorbed in the idea of money-mak- 
ing. The mighty throng in attendance is 
made up of merchants, traders, specula- 
tors, and bankers, much of whose fortune 
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depends on the extent and price of their 
sales and purchases. Many of them make 
journeys of thousands of miles, and some 
oceupy the greater part of the year in 
coming to and returning from Novgorod. 
It can hardly be expected, therefure, that 
they should have the lightness of manner 
and the exuberant spirits of more volatile 
nations who have comparatively little at 
stake. 

Another feature conspicuous by its ab- 
sence is women. You may be at the fair 
a whole day without seeing a single one, 
albeit there is a feminine straggler here 
and there who has accompanied her father 
or husband or brother from some distant 
country or adjacent town, but who is apt 
to be coarse in person and uninteresting 
in character. Genuine misogynists, if 
there be any such, should make a mid- 
summer pilgrimage to the confluence of 
the Oka and Volga, and spend two months 
in the crowd, confusion, and heat, that 
they may have a realizing sense of what a 
paradise even a very miserable place may 
become when relieved from the society of 
women. ‘hese self-deluding Timons, 


whose imagined antipathy to the sex gen- 
erally arises from suspected slights and 


wounded vanity, will, I venture to say, 
after spending July and August at the 
fair, hurry back to Paris or New York, 
and find in the charming monsters of the 
Boulevards or Broadway new causes for 
worship and for cynicism. 

Once in the regular quarters of the fair, 
you will see Asia, Africa, Europe, and 
even America represented in a small space, 
and, unless you be skilled in judging of 
costumes and facial types by wide experi- 
ence in travel, you will be troubled to de- 
termine the nationality of many of the 
traders and merchants you meet. There 
is the broad-faced Mongol, the classic- 
featured Greek, the dark-eyed, hook-nosed 
Jew, the sturdy German, the intense-look- 
ing Frenchman, the sober Persian, the 
phlegmatie Hollander, the restless Pole, 
the eager Italian, the indolent Turk, the 
shrewd Armenian, the abstracted China- 
man, with a sprinkling of people from 
every climate and every zone. All creeds 
are expressed in the motley throng—the 
Mohammedan, the Greek, the Hebrew, the 
Roman Catholic, the Giaour, the Boodh- 
ist, and the Parsee. It is certainly an 
extraordinary congregation of physiogno- 
mies and theologies, and shows conclu- 
sively how the whole world, both in its 
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secular and spiritual relations, responds 
to and is governed by the touchstone of 
money. The Archangel merchant comes 
here with his fur, the Pekinese with his 
tea, the Tartar with his muslin, the Cos- 
sack with his hides, the Astrakhanese 
with his caviar, the Bukharian with his 
turquoise and gems, the Persian with his 
perfumes, the Kalmuck and Kirghis with 
their wild ponies, the Siberian with his 
iron, and a whole host of merchants 
from Western Europe bringing wine and 
watches, amber and drugs, pipes and jew- 
elry, and substantial and fancy goods labo- 
riously and cunningly wrought. 

One of the largest and most important 
quarters is devoted to the sale of tea, in- 
troduced into Russia by Kiakhta, an in- 
significant town on the frontier, opposite 
the Chinese city Maimaitchin. There 
the tea is exchanged for goods, thence 
transported by land in small packages, 
covered with skin, to Koorsk in Siberia. 
It is then put into barges and carried by 
the Irtish and Tobol rivers to the town 
of Tremen, whence it is again borne over- 
land to Perm, embarked once more on 
boats down the Kama to the Volga, and so 
makes its way to Novgorod. Over one 
hundred thousand chests are annually im- 
ported, and the greater part of these are 
sold at the fair. The Russian tea, it may 
be observed, is so much stronger than that 
used elsewhere that a single pound of it 
will go quite as far as two or even three 
pounds of the kind received in England or 
this country. 

The tea trade is not, as might be im- 
agined, controlled by the Chinese, only a 
few of whom journey to Novgorod. Rus- 
sian and Siberian merchants act as inter- 
mediaries, and realize the large profits of 
the commercial transactions. A vast deal 
of chaffering takes place between the tea- 
sellers and tea-buyers, and it sometimes 
happens that the original prices asked are 
lowered fully one-third, or even one-half, 
before a bargain is made. As the latter 
days of August draw near, dealers who 
have large stocks on hand are willing to 
make liberal concessions, as all their ar- 
rangements and calculations end with the 
fair. It is not, however, safe to depend on 
expectations of lower quotations, for fig- 
ures are almost as likely to advance as to 
decline. Prices there, as in all markets, 
are regulated by demand and supply, and if 
very large purchases, whether of tea or of 
anything else, be made early, rates go up. 
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What might be termed a town of metal 
is the quarter appropriated to the sale of 
Siberian iron. Street after street is filled 
with iron, wrought into every form for 
practical use. Most of it is bar iron, 
though there are palisades, railings, 
framework, and countless implements for 
agricultural and domestic use, This 
branch of the fair is very important, as 
the Siberian iron has a great reputation, 
and commands high prices. Merchants 
from different parts of Asia, from all over 
Europe, and even from America, go to 
Novgorod to make purchases, depending 
largely on that market for their supply. 
The trouble and cost of transporting such 
heavy and bulky material not only make 
it expensive, but render its sale necessary. 
During the eight weeks, therefore, prices 
often fluctuate, and if a large stock be 
left on hand toward the close of August, 
it can usually be purchased at reduced 
quotations. There is no * bulling”’ and 
‘** bearing ’’ of the market as with us, for 
the reason, I suppose, that there is no op- 
portunity. ‘The entire stock of every arti- 
cle is exposed for sale when the fair be- 
gins, so that any report of excessive or 
deficient supply, either actual or prospec- 
tive, would be not only useless but absurd, 

A suburb on the opposite side of the 
Oka the Persians occupy with silk goods, 
small curpets, and splendid shawls. If 
women attended the fair, they would 
gather here in largest number, for many 
of the fabries are singularly fine and ex- 
ceedingly beautiful. The goods are dis- 
posed of at high figures, even higher, I 
have been told, than they can sometimes 
be bought for in Paris and London. 

The skin and fur department includes 
the cont of nearly every animal inhabit- 
ing the Arctic Circle, from the smallest to 
the largest, from the sable to the bear. 
Sables even there are much dearer than 
would be thought; a pelisse of the best 
skins of the little quadruped rating at 
twenty-five to thirty-five hundred dollars. 
Very few of the Russians can afford to 
wear sables, and the common people in 
cities of the empire believe when they 
see @ man or a woman attired in the 
precious furs that he or she must be a 
memnber of the nobility, just as children in 
rustic towns faney that dappled horses 
have some mysterious connection with 
circus companies. 

Wood from which the bark has been 
stripped is offered at Novgorod in large 
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quantities, and is readily purchased to 
make wagon wheels and those high-bowed 
collars fur horses, which travellers in 
Russia must so well remember. 

A very curious article of commerce at the 
fair is salt and dried fish (they are called 
sordacs, [ think), brought from the Cas- 
pian, for which there is an active demand 
for the numerous fast-days of the Rus- 
sians, The Greek Church enjoins so much 
abstinence from meat—nearly four months 
out of twelve—that fish becomes a neces- 
sary article of consumption among all its 
devotees. The fish quarter is on the bank 
of the river, and, under the blazing rays 
of the sun, the exhalations it gives out 
from the millions of divided bodies do not 
add to the sweetness of the by no means 
fragrant fair. ‘The bisected fish carcasses 
ranged regularly in rows would give the 
impression of a vast piscatory cabinet, 
were not the specimens so limitless and in 
many respects so uniform. 

Bells of numerous sizes, patterns, and 
prices are transported to Novgorod, and 
hung on frames so that their sound can be 
tested. The tone of a bell, however, 
makes very little difference with its sale, 
for the average ear of a Russian cannot 
distinguish between melody and discord, 
This may be the reason the nation is so 
fond of bells, though the peasants, who 
are the most ignorant and superstitious 
in the world, connect many theological 
notions with them, and devoutly believe 
that within the range of their sound they 
are less exposed to misfortune than they 
would otherwise be. So long as they can 
hear the clapper of a bell, however harsh, 
they seem contented, and next to supreme 
drunkenness this seems to be their loftiest 
pleasure. Their love of tintinnabulation 
altogether surpasses that of the Italians, 
Spaniards, or Belgians; and with the 
Muscovite anything called a bell makes 
music, whether it be the peals of Isaac 
Cathedral or the elangor of an iron tongue 
against a concave of pot metal. 

It would be impossible to enumerate in 
anything less than a large volume the 
number and variety of articles for sale at 
the fair. Any quantity of what might be 
termed small wares, such as talismans, 
malachite and lapis-lazuli ornaments, cu- 
rious belts of silver, and every sort of 
bauble, are to be had in profusion. You 
must be very careful, however, about 
making any offers without learning the 
price, for the dealers are very shrewd, and 
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have a particular knack of getting at your 
mode of bargaining. Different as the 
nationalities are, they all seem to have 
the Hebrew gift of trading, and if you are 
not very cautious you will be wheedled 
and duped in spite of yourself. The Rus- 
sians, who from their very recent civiliza- 
tion might be supposed to have the bar- 
barian virtue of truth-telling, are not sur- 
passed in their love of falsehood by any 
people in Europe or Asia, They seem 
to misrepresent on instinct, and in all 
mercantile affairs consider fabrication in- 
dispensable to success, In one thing the 
tradesmen are consistent: if they have 
once named a price for an article, they are 
slow to name another; though should a 
second buyer come to them, they will let 
it go for much less, 

The Russian, and indeed the whole 
Eastern mode of calculation, is not by fig- 
ures as with us, but by the abacus; the 
balls on the lowest wire of the frame rep- 
resenting units, the second tens, the third 
hundreds, and so on, ‘They are very ex- 
pert in this manner of reckoning, and often 
determine what a large sale amounts to 
even more rapidly than one of our expe- 
rienced accountants, 

Astute and lacking in veracity of state- 
ment as tradesmen are at the fair, when 
they have once settled with a purchaser 
upon the rate to be paid, they can be 
trusted with perfect safety. Their word 
then is indeed as good as their bond, since 
they will keep it to the very letter. They 
believe themselves privileged to indulge in 
all manner of tricks until the bargain is 
struck, and then there is no further quib- 
bling nor prevarication, ‘* You shall have 
it at that price,’’ they say, and, shaking 
the hand of the buyer over a cup of tea, or 
possibly a glass of fiery vodka, no doubt 
need be entertained of the most rigid ad- 
herence to the promise. No guarantee, 
no form of writing is necessary. If the 
merchant live, he will assuredly redeem 
his word. 

The outskirts of the fair, though far less 
orderly and methodieai, are more interest- 
ing than the centre. There isa great deal 
of confusion there, and such crowds of 
carts, traders, itinerant venders of refresh- 
ments and cigarettes, beggars, monks, gyp- 
sies, and mountebanks, clad in all sorts 
of garments, and babbling in all tongues, 
cannot fail to make the hot and dusty 
throng aitractive to the eye. The monks 
are extremely slovenly and fusty, and, like 
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so many of the Roman Catholic order, 
seem to regard dirt as the most solid basis 
of theology. They are mendicants of 
course, and in the name of the Greek 
Church and of charity (if the charity were 
to begin at home with a little soap and 
water, it might well be commended) soli- 
cit alms from every passer-by. The poor- 
est peasants are the most liberal givers, 
because they think that what they bestow 
upon the priests will pay a large interest 
as adivine investment. The small trades- 
men, too, who are rarely educated, yield 
their copecks freely, lest the filthy eccle- 
siastics, whom they imagine, naturally 
enough, to be on most intimate terms with 
the devil, should induce him to blight 
their bargains and mar their pecuniary 
prospects, 

Of beggars there is a superabundant 
supply at the fair. They always look for 
a harvest at Novgorod, and make their 
annual visit, not only from every part of 
Russia, but from Turkey, Bukharia, Cir- 
cassia, and other remote regions. It 
seems rather odd to us that mendicants 
and vagabonds should go thousands of 
miles for the mere sake of begging; though 
it appears less strange when it is remem- 
bered that all persons of their sort will 
take greater pains and make more effort 
to dupe the public than to earn money by 
honest labor. It costs them little or 
nothing to make their journey, for by 
their pitiful petitions and hy aiding in the 
conduct of caravans, the transportation of 
goods, and the transfer of cargoes, they 
manage to reach their destination, and re- 
turn home, if they can be said to have a 
home, by the same means, They ply their 
calling very much as the Spanish beggars 
do, regarding any ulcer or deformity they 
may happen to have as so much capital, 
and the more hideous and revolting it is 
the better they like it. I have been told 
that some of these wandering nuisances 
not only cultivate but actually create sores 
and wounds which they may display as 
evidence of their suffering and a guaran- 
tee of their sincerity. Of course any per- 
son of sensibility would rather part with 
a few copecks than be made a witness of 
such repulsive sights, and on this trait of 
human nature the Sclavonic lazzaroni 
largely depend. The miserable fellows 
also have recourse to inventions of misfor- 
tunes and disasters, such as fires, floods, 
and sickness, which with most solemn ad- 
jurations they declare have befallen them. 
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And so specious are their stories that they 
not infrequently impose upon unsuspect- 
ing strangers. 

Gypsies, native to Russia, but as a race 
universal, are numerous at the great con- 
vocation. They not only tell fortunes and 
sell trinkets, they dance and sing for the 
entertainment of spectators, and often dis- 
play considerable skill in these arts. Sev- 
eral gypsies, I am informed, have by cul- 
ture and training acquired fame and for- 
tune as leaders of the ballet and singers in 
the theatres of Warsaw, Moscow, and St. 
Petersburg. As a rule, however, their 
movements are awkward and their voices 
harsh; but the ordinary Russian is quite as 
willing to reward intention as performance. 

Every variety of character, calling, and 
country, is to be encountered in the out- 
skirts of the fair, and all one sees and 
learns there would be more agreeable and 
interesting were it not for the excessive 
heat and choking dust, which almost al- 
Ways accompany the great mercantile con- 
vention. Albeit we do not associate high 
temperature with Russia, its summers, 
though short, are, even in St. Petersburg, 
burning and sweltering. There is no re- 
gion, in fact, unless on lofty altitudes, 
where some part of the summer is not op- 
pressive. Northern Siberia itself, symbol 
as it is of eternal ice and snow, is by no 
means an exception. The heat is intense 
there during the month of July, and the 
mosquitoes in that remote hyperborean 
clime are abundant and venomous to a de- 
gree unknown to New Jersey or Arkansas. 

The annual attendance at Novgorod is 
estimated by the daily sale of bread, of 
which the bakers are bound to make ex- 
act returns. It varies in different years 
from one hundred and fifty to three hun- 
dred thousand people; never less than the 
former, and never more than the latter. 

The fair is said to have been more 
crowded than usual the past season, owing 
to the belief on the part of the Eastern 
nations that the interruption of trade and 
commerce in France and Germany during 
the war would make a larger demand for 
niany of their commodities. 

The sales and purchases during the 
eight weeks amount on an average to, in 
our currency, from one hundred to one 
hundred and twenty millions of dollars. 
A large part of the goods is disposed of 
41 twelve to twenty-four months’ time, the 
biils being met almost invariably with en- 
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tire promptness. From the fact that the 
commercial meeting takes place only an- 
nually, tradesmen are often compelled to 
buy and dealers to sell more largely than 
they would do otherwise ; and indeed the 
whole system is so fraught with serious 
inconveniences and disadvantages, that the 
fair would not and could not be kept up 
in a country thoroughly civilized in the 
Anglo-Saxon sense, and furnished with 
nineteenth-century facilities. The great 
gathering at Novgerod could not be ex- 
cept in a comparatively thinly settled re- 
gion, whose inhabitants are ignorant, and 
indeed semi-barbarous in manners, cus- 
toms, and mode of living. When Russia 
is bound together by telegraphs and rail- 
ways, as she will be ere long, the fair at 
Novgorod will be superfluous. Even now 
it is losing every year not a little of its 
interest and importance, and will soon 
give way to the spirit of progress and the 
more modern laws of exchange and barter, 
as the cumbrous and awkward towing ma- 
chines on the Volga have given way to the 
compact and efficient steam-tugs. 

The fair was formerly held at Macariev, 
further down on the Volga, but was re- 
moved in 1816, when that town was de- 
stroyed by fire. Still earlier it took place 
at Kazan, so that it will be seen that the 
vast commercial convention has, like the 
course of empire, been moving west. Be- 
fore long, it will be transferred and dis- 
tributed to such controlling centres as 
Jerlin and Paris, London and New York. 

The triangular plain between the rivers 
on which the fair is held is, as I have 
said, never occupied except during the 
eight weeks of its continuance. The 
crowded scene of extraordinary bustle and 
barter to-day becomes to-morrow as si- 
lent as the grave and as lonely as the des- 
ert. The great city of merchants rises 
up like the palace of Aladdin in a single 
night, and as suddenly disappears. In 
the hope of gain, commercial travellers 
come thousands and thousands of weary 
miles, from the wastes of Siberia and the 
shores of the Archipelago, from the wilds 
of Tartary and the bazaars of Egypt, 
from the looms of Persia and the cities of 
the Celestial Empire, making of the san- 
dy peninsula on the Volga a Strand of the 
Levant,a Palais Royal of the steppes, a 
Broadway of the dreamy East, and giving 
to the world the cunning of every hand 
and the fabric of every clime. 

Junius Henri Browne. 
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By AnTHoNY TROLLOPE. 


CHAPTER VII. 
MR. BURKE'S SPEECHES. 


T UCY MORRIS had been told by 
4 Lady Fawn that—in point of fact, 
that, being a governess, she ought to 
give over falling in love with Frank Grey- 
stock, and she had not liked it. Lady 
Fawn no doubt had used words less ab- 
rupt—had probably used but few words, 
and had expressed her meaning chiefly by 
little winks, and shakings of her head, 
and small gestures of her hands, and had 
ended by a kiss—in all of which she had 
intended to mingle mercy with justice, and 
had, in truth, been full of love. Never- 
theless, Lucy had not liked it. No girl 
likes to be warned against falling in love, 
whether the warning be needed or not 
needed. In this case Lucy knew very 


well that the caution was too late. It 
might be all very well for Lady Fawn to 
decide that her governess should not re- 


ceive visits from a lover in her house ; and 
then the governess might decide whether, 
in those circumstances, she would remain 
or go away; but Lady Fawn could have 
no right to tell her governess not to be in 
love. All this Lucy said to herself over 
and over again, and yet she knew that 
Lady Fawn had treated her well. The 
old woman had kissed her, and purred 
over her, and praised her, and had really 
loved her. As a matter of course, Lucy 
was not entitled to have a lover. Lucy 
knew that well enough. As she walked 
alone among the shrubs she made argu- 
ments in defence of Lady Fawn as against 
herself. And yet at every other minute 
she would blaze up into a grand wrath, 
and picture to herself a scene in which she 
would tell Lady Fawn boldly that as her 
lover had been banished from Fawn Court, 
she, Lucy, would remain there no longer. 
There were but two objections to this 
course. The first was that Frank Grey- 
stock was not her lover; and the second, 
that on leaving Fawn Court she would not 
know whither to betake herself. It was 
understood by everybody that she was 
never to leave Fawn Court till an unex- 
ceptionable home should be found for her, 
either with the Hittaways or elsewhere. 


Lady Fawn would no more allow her to go 
away, depending for her future on the 
mere chance of some promiscuous engage- 
ment, than she would have turned one of 
her own daughters out of the house in the 
same forlorn condition. Lady Fawn was 
a tower of strength to Lucy. But then a 
tower of strength may at any moment be- 
come a dungeon. 

Frank Greystock was not her lover. 
Ah, there was the worst of it all! She 
had given her heart and had got nothing 
in return. She conned it all over in her 
own mind, striving to ascertain whether 
there was any real cause for shame to her in 
her conduct. Had she been unmaidenly ? 
Had she been too forward with her heart? 
Had it been extracted from her, as women’s 
hearts are extracted, by efforts on the 
man’s part; or had she simply chucked it 
away from her to the first comer? Then 
she remembered certain scenes at the 
deanery, words that had been spoken, 
looks that had been turned upon her, a 
pressure of the hand late at night, a little 
whisper, a ribbon that had been’ begged, 
a flower that had been given; and once, 
once——; then there came a_ burning 
blush upon her cheek that there should 
have been so much, and yet so little that 
was of avail. She had no right to say to 
any one that the man was her lover. She 
had no right to assure herself that he was 
her lover. But she knew that some wrong 
was done her in that he was not her lover. 

Of the importance of her own self as a 
living thing with a heart to suffer and a 
soul to endure, she thought enough. She 
believed in herself, thinking of herself, 
that should it ever be her lot to be a man’s 
wife, she would be to him a true, loving 
friend and companion, living in his joys, 
and fighting, if it were necessary, down to 
the stumps of her nails in his interests, 
But of what she had to give over and 
above her heart and intellect she never 
thought at all. Of personal beauty she 
had very little appreciation even in others. 
The form and face of Lady Eustace, which 
indeed were very lovely, were distasteful 
to her; whereas she delighted to look 
upon the broad, plain, colorless counte- 
nance of Lydia Fawn, who was endeared 
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to her by frank good humor and an unself- 
ish disposition. In regard to men, she 
had never asked herself the question 
whether this man was handsome or that 
man ugly. Of Frank Greystuck she knew 
that his face was full of quick intellect ; 
and of Lord Fawn she knew that he bore 
no outward index of mind. One man she 
not only loved, bat could not help loving. 
The other man, as regarded that sort of 
sympathy which marriage should recog- 
nize, must always have been worlds 
asunder from her. She knew that men de- 
mand that women shall possess beauty, 
and she certainly had never thought of 
herself as beautiful; but it did not occur 
tu her that on that account she was 
doomed to fail. She was too strong- 
hearted for any such fear. She did not 
think much of these things, but felt her- 
self to be so far endowed as to be fit to be 
the wife of such a man as Frank Grey- 
stuck. She was a proud, stout, self-con- 
fident, but still modest little woman, too 
fond of truth to tell lies of herself even to 
herself, She was possessed of a great 


power of sympathy, genial, very social, 
greatly given to the mirth of conversation 
—though in talking she would listen much 


and say but little. She was keenly alive 
to humor, and had at her command a 
great fund of laughter, which would illu- 
wine her whole face without producing a 
sound from her mouth. She knew her- 
self to be too good to be a governess for 
life; and yet how could it be otherwise 
with her ? 

Lady Linlithgow’s visit to her niece had 
been made on a Thursday, and on that 
saine evening Frank Greystock had asked 
his question in the House of Commons— 
or rather had made his speech about the 
Sawab of Mygawb. We all know the 
meaning of such speeches. Had not 
Frank belonged to the party that was out, 
and had not the resistance to the Sawab’s 
claim come from the party that was in, 
Frank would not probably have cared 
much about the prince. We may be sure 
that he would not have troubled himself 
to read a line of that very dull and long 
pamphlet of which he had to make him- 
self master before he could venture to stir 
in the matter, had not the road of Opposi- 
tion been open to him in that direction. 
But what exertion will not a politician 
make with the view of getting the point 
of his lance within the joints of his ene- 
mies’ harness? Frank made bis speech, 
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and made it very well. It was just the 
case fur a lawyer, admitting that kind of 
advocacy which it is a lawyer’s business 
to practise. The Indian minister of the 
day, Lord Fawn’s chief, had determined, 
after much anxious consideratiun, that it 
was his duty to resist the claim ; and then, 
for resisting it, he was attacked. Had he 
yielded to the claim, the attack would 
have been as venomous, and yery probably 
would have come from the same quarter. 
No blame by such an assertion is cast 
upon the young Conservative aspirant for 
party honors. It is thus the war is 
waged. Frank Greystock took up the 
Sawab’s case, and would have drawn min- 
gled tears and indignation from his hear- 
ers, had not his hearers all known the 
conditions of the contest. On neither side 
did the hearers care much for the Sawab’s 
claims, but they felt that Greystock was 
making good his own claims to some fu- 
ture reward from his party. He was very 
hard upon the minister, and he was hard 
also upon Lord Fawn, stating that the 
cruelty of Government ascendancy had 
never been put forward as a doctrine in 
plainer terms than those which had been 
used in ‘another place’’ in reference to 
the wrongs of this poor ill-used native 
chieftain. This was very grievous to Lord 
Fawn, who had personally desired to fa- 
vor the ill-used chieftain; and harder 
aguin because he and Greystock were in- 
timate with each other. He felt the thing 
keenly, and was full of his grievance 
when, in accordance with his custom, he 
came down to Fawn Court on the Satur- 
day evening. 

The Fawn family, which consisted en- 
tirely of women, dined early. On Satur- 
days, when his lordship would come down, 
a dinner was prepared for him alone. On 
Sundays they all dined together at three 
o’clock. On Sunday evening Lord Fawn 
would return to town to prepare himself 
for his Monday’s work. Perhaps, also, 
he disliked the sermon which Lady Fawn 
always read to the assembled household at 
nine o’clock on Sunday evening. On this 
Saturday he came out into the grounds 
after dinner, where the oldest unmarried 
daughter, the present Miss Fawn, was 
walking with Lucy Morris. 1t was almost 
a summer evening ; so much so, that some 
of the party had been sitting on the gar- 
den benches, and four of the girls were 
still playing croquet on the lawn, though 
there was hardly light enough to see the 
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balls. Miss Fawn had already told Lucy 
that her brother was very angry with Mr. 
Greystuck. Now, Lucy’s sympathies 
were all with Frank and the Sawab. She 
had endeavored, indeed, and had partially 
succeeded, in perverting the Under-Secre- 
tary. Nor did she now intend to change 
her opinions, although all the Fawn girls, 
and Lady Fawn, were against her. When 
a brother or a sun is an Under-Secretary 
of State, sisters and mothers will constant- 
ly be on the side of the Government, so 
far as that Under-Secretary’s office is con- 
cerned, 

‘* Upon my word, Frederic,’’ said Au- 
gusta Fawn, ‘‘1 do think Mr. Greystock 
was too bad.’’ 

‘“‘There’s nothing these fellows won’t 
say or do,”’ exclaimed Lord Fawn. * I 
can’t understand it myself. When I’ve 


been in opposition, I never did that kind 


of thing.”’ 

**T wonder whether it was because he 
is angry with mamma,”’ suid Miss Fawn, 
Everybody who knew the Fawns knew 
that Augusta Fawn was not clever, and 
that she would occasionally say the very 
thing that ought not to be said. 

**Qh dear, no,’’ said the Under-Secre- 
tary, who could not endure the idea that 
the weak women-mind of his family should 
have, in any way, an influence on the au- 
gust doings of Parliament. 

** You know mamma did—’ 

** Nothing of that kind at all,’’ said his 
lordship, putting down his sister with 
great authority. ‘* Mr, Greystock is sim- 
ply not an honest politician. That is 
about the whole of it. He chose to attack 
me because there was an opportunity. 
There isn’t a man in either House who 
cares fur such things, personally, less than 
I do.’’ Had his lordship said ‘* more than 
he did,” he might perhaps have been 
correct. ‘* But 1 can’t bear the feeling. 
The fact is, a lawyer never understands 
what is and what is not fair fighting.”’ 

Lucy felt her face tingling with heat, 
and was preparing to say a word in de- 
fence of that special lawyer, when Lady 
Fawn’s voice was heard froin the drawing- 
room window. ‘Come in, girls. It’s 
nine o’cluck.’’ In that house Lady Fawn 
reigned supreme, and no one ever doubted 
for a moment as to her obedience. The 
clicking of the balls ceased, and those who 
were walking immediately turned their 
faces to the drawing-room window. But 
Lord Fawn, who was not one of the girls, 
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took another turn by himself, thinking of 
the wrongs he had endured. 

‘* Frederic is so angry about Mr. Grey- 
stock,’’ said Augusta, as soon as they were 
seated. 

**I do feel that it was provoking,”’ said 
the second sister. 

** And considering that Mr. Greystock 
has so often been here, I don’t think it 
was kind,”’ said the third. 

Lydia did not speak, but could not re- 
frain from glancing her eyes at Lucy’s 
face. ‘*I believe everything is consid- 
ered fair in Parliament,’’ said Lady 
Fawn. 

Then Lord Fawn, who had heard the 
last words, entered through the window. 
**T don’t know about that, mother,’’ said 
he. ‘* Gentlemanlike conduct is the same 
everywhere. There are things that may 
be said and there are things wiich may not. 
Mr. Greystuck has altogether gone be- 
yond the usual limits, and I sliall take 
care that he knows my opinion.”’ 

** You are not going to quarrel with the 
man?’ asked the mother. 

‘*T am not going to fight him, if you 
mean that; but I shall let him know that 
I think that he has transgressed.”’ This: 
his lordship said with that haughty supe- 
riority which a man may generally dis- 
play with safety among the women of his 
own family. 

Lucy had borne a great deal, knowing 
well that it was better that she should 
bear such injury in silence ; but there was 
a point beyond which she could not en- 
dure it. It was intolerable to her that 
Mr. Greystock’s character as a gentleman 
should be impugned before all the ladies 
of the family, every one of whom did, in 
fact, know her liking for the man, And 
then it seemed to her that she could rush 
into the battle, giving a side blow at his 
lordship on behalf of his absent antago- 
nist, but appearing to fight for the Sawab. 
There had been a time when the poor 
Sawab was in favor at Fawn Court. “I 
think Mr. Greystock was right to say all 
he could for the prince. If he took up 
the cause, he was bound to make the best 
of it.’ She spoke with energy and with 
a heightened color ; and Lady Fawn, heuar- 
ing her, shook her head at her. 

** Did you read Mr. Greystock’s speech, 
Miss Morris? ’’ asked Lord Fawn, 

** Every word of it, in the ‘ Times.’ 

** And you understood his allusion to 
what | had been called upon to say in the 
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House of Lords on behalf of the Govern- 
ment?” 

‘*] suppose [ did. It did not seem to 
be diflicult to understand.”’ 

‘** 1 do think Mr. Greystock should have 
abstained from attacking Frederic,’’ said 
Augusta. 

‘** It was not—not quite the thing that 
we are accustomed to,’’ said Lord Fawn. 

** Of course | don’t know about that,”’ 
said Lucy. ‘*I think the prince is being 
used very ill, that he is being deprived 
of his own property, that he is kept out 
of his rights, just because he is weak, and 
1 am very glad that there is some one to 
speak up for him.’’ 

‘*My dear Lucy,” said Lady Fawn, 
**if you discuss politics with Lord Fawn, 
you'll get the worst of it.”’ 

**T don’t at all object to Miss Morris’s 
views about the Sawab,”’ said the Under- 
Secretary, generously. ‘* There is a great 
deal to be said on both sides. I know of 
old that Miss Morris is a great friend of 
the Sawab.’’ 

** You used to be his friend, too,’ 
Lucy. 

**T felt for him, and do feel for him. 
All that is very well. I ask no one to 
agree with me on the question itself. I 
only say that Mr. Greystock’s mode of 
treating it was unbecoming.” 

‘*T think it was the very best speech I 
ever read in my life,’* said Lucy, with 
headlong energy and heightened color. 

‘*Then, Miss Morris, you and I have 
very different opinions about speeches,”’ 
said Lord Fawn, with severity. ‘* You 
have, probably, never read Burke’s 
speeches ,”’ 

** And I don’t want to read them,’ 
Lucy. 

‘** That is another question,”’ said Lord 
Fawn; and his tone and manner were 
very severe indeed. 

‘“*We are talking about speeches in 
Parliament,’’ said Lucy. Poor Lucy! 
She knew quite as well as did Lord Fawn 
that Burke had been a House of Commons 
orator; but in her impatience, and from 
absence of the habit cf argument, she 
omitted to explain that she was talking 
about the speeches of the day. 

Lord Fawn held up his hands, and put 
his head a little on one side. ‘* My dear 
Lucy,’’ said Lady Fawn, ‘‘ you are show- 
ing your ignorance. Where do you sup- 
pose that Mr. Burke’s speeches were 
made ?”’ 


’ 
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‘¢ Of course I know they were made in 
Parliament,’’ said Lucy, almost in tears. 

‘¢Tf’ Miss Morris means that Burke's 
greatest efforts were not made in Parlia 
ment, that his speech to the electors of 
Bristol, for instance, and his opening ad- 
dress on the trial of Warren Hastings, 
were, upon the whole, superior to re 

** 1] didn’t mean anything at all,’’ said 
Lucy. 

‘* Lord Fawn is trying to help you, my 
dear,”’ said Lady Fawn. 

‘*T don’t want to be helped,’’ said Lucy. 
**T only mean that [ thought Mr. Grey- 
stock’s speech as good as it could possibly 
be. There wasn’t a word in it that didn’t 
seem to me to be just what it ought to be. 
I do think that they are ill-treating that 
poor Indian prince, and I am very glad 
that somebody has had the courage to get 
up and say so,” 

No doubt it would have been better 
that Lucy should have held her tongue. 
Had she simply been upholding against an 
opponent a political speaker whose speech 
she had read with pleasure, she might 
have held her own in the argument against 
the whole Fawn family. She was a fa- 
vorite with them all, and even the Under- 
Secretary would not have been hard upon 
her. But there had been more than this 
for poor Lucey to do. Her heart was so 
truly concerned in the matter, that she 
could not refrain herself from resenting an 
attack on the man she loved. She hal al- 
lowed herself to be carried into superla- 
tives, and had almost been uncourteous 
to Lord Fawn. ‘* My dear,’ said Lady 
Fawn, ** we won’t say anything more 
upon the subject.” Lord Fawn took up 
a book. Lady Fawn busied herself in her 
knitting. Lydia assumed a look of un- 
happiness, as though something very sad 
had occurred. Augusta addressed a ques- 
tion to her brother in a tone which plainly 
indicated a feeling on her part that her 
brother had been ill-used and was en- 
titled to especial consideration. Lucy sat 
silent and still, and then left the room 
with a hurried step. Lydia at once rose 
to follow her, but was stopped by her 
mother. ‘‘You had better leave her 
alone just at present, my dear,’’ said 
Lady Fawn. 

‘*T did not know that Miss Morris was 
so particularly interested in Mr. Grey- 
stock,’’ said Lord Fawn. 

‘*She has known him since she was a 
child,’’ said his mother. 
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About an hour afterwards Lady Fawn 
went up stairs and found Lucy sitting all 
alone in the still so-called school-room. 
She had no candle, and had made no pre- 
tence to do anything since she had left the 
room down stairs. In the interval family 
prayers had been read, and Lucy’s ab- 
sence was unusual and contrary to rule. 
‘* Lucy, my dear, why are you sitting 
here?” said Lady Fawn. 

** Because [ am unhappy.”’ 

‘* What makes you unhappy, Lucy?” 

©] don’t know. I would rather you 
didn’t ask me. I suppose I behaved badly 
down stairs.”’ 

‘*My son would forgive you in a mo- 
ment if you asked him.” 

‘*No; certainly not. I can beg your 
pardon, Lady Fawn, but not his. Of 
course I had no right to talk about 
speeches, and politics, and this prince in 
your drawing-room,”’ 

** Lucy, you astonish me, 

** But it isso. Dear Lady Fawn, don’t 
look like that. I know how good you are 
to me. I know you let me do things 
which other governesses mayn’t do; and 
say things; but still [ ama governess, 
and I know [ misbehaved—to you.” 
Then Lucy burst into tears. 

Lady Fawn, in whose bosom there was 
no stony corner or morsel of hard iron, 
was softened at once. ‘* My dear, you 
are more like another daughter to me 
than anything else.”’ 

** Dear Lady Fawn! ” 

‘** But it makes me unhappy when I see 
your mind engaged about Mr. Greystock. 
There is the truth, Lucy. You should 
not think of Mr. Greystock. Mr. Grey- 
stock isa man who has his way to make 
in the world, and could not marry you, 
even if, under other circumstances, he 
would wish You know how 
frank I am with you, giving you credit 
for honest, sound good sense. ‘To me and 
to my girls, who know you as a lady, you 
are as dear a friend as though you were— 
anything you may please to think. Lucy 
Morris is to us our own dear, dear little 
friend Lucy. But Mr. Greystock, who is 
a member of Parliament, could not marry 
a governess,”’ 

** But I love him so dearly,’”’ said Lucy, 
getting up from her chair, ‘that his 
slightest word is to me more than all the 
words of all the world beside. It is no 
use, Lady Fawn. Ido love him, and I 
don’t mean to try to give it up.”’ Lady 
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Fawn stood silent for a moment, and then 
suggested that it would be better for them 
both te go to bed. During that minute 
she had been unable to decide what she 
had better say or do in the present emer- 


gency. 


CHAPTER VIII. 
THE CONQUERING HERO COMES. 


Tue reader will perhaps remember that 
when Lizzie Eustace was told that her 
aunt was down stairs Frank Greystock was 
with her, and that he promised to return 
on the following day to hear the result of 
the interview. Had Lady Linlithgow not 
come at that very moment Frank would 
probably have asked his rich cousin to be 
his wife. She bad told him that she was 
solitary and unhappy; and after that 
what else could he have done but ask her 
to be his wife? The old countess, how- 
ever, arrived and interrupted him. He 
went away abruptly, promising to come 
on the morrow; but on the morrow he 
never came. It was a Friday, and Lizzie 
remained at home for him the whole morn- 
ing. When four o'clock was passed she 
knew that he would be at the House. Bat 
still she did not stir. And she contrived 
that Miss Macnulty should be absent the 
entire day. Miss Macnulty was even 
made to go to the play by herself in the 
But her 
service. Frank Greystock came not ; and 
at eleven at night Lizzie swore to herself 
that should he ever come again, he should 
come in vain, Nevertheless, through the 
whole of Saturday she expected him with 
more or less of confidence, and on the Sun- 
day morning she was still well inclined 
toward him. It might be that he would 
come on that day. She could understand 
that a man with his hands so full of busi- 
ness as were those of her cousin Frank 
should find himself unable to keep an ap- 
pointment. Nor would fair 
ground for permanent anger with such a 
one, even should he forget an appoint- 
ment. Bat surely he would come on the 
Sunday! She had been quite sure that 
the offer was about to be made when that 
odious old harridan had come in and dis- 
turbed everything. Indeed, the offer had 
been all but made. She had felt the pre- 
monitory flutter, had asked herself the 
important question, and had answered it. 
She had told herself that the thing would 
Frank was not the exact hero that 


evening. absence was of no 
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her fancy had painted, but he was suffi- 
ciently heroic. Everybody said that he 
would work his way up to the top of the 
tree, and become a rich man. At any 
rate she had resolved; and then Lady 
Linlithgow had come in! Surely he 
would cume on the Sunday, 

He did not come on the Sunday, but 
Lord Fawn did come. Iminediately after 
morning church Lord Fawn declared his 
intention of returning at once from Fawn 
Court to town. He was very silent at 
breakfast, and his sisters surmised that he 
was still angry with poor Lucy. Lucy, 
too, was unlike herself, was silent, sad, 
and oppressed. Lady Fawn was serious, 
and almost solemn; so that there was lit- 
tle even of holy mirth at Fawn Court on 
that Sunday morning. The whole family, 
however, went to church, and immediately 
on their return Lord Fawn expressed his 
intention of returning to town. All the 
sisters felt that an injury had been done 
to them by Lucy. It was only on Sun- 
days that their dinner-table was graced 
by the male member of the family, and 
now he was driven away. ‘I am sorry 
that you are going to desert us, Frederic,”’ 
said Lady Fawn. Lord Fawn muttered 
something as to absolute necessity, and 
went. ‘The afternoon was very dreary at 
Fawn Court. Nothing was said on the 
subject; but there was still the feeling 
that Lucy had offended. At four o’clock 
on that Sunday afternoon Lord Fawn was 
closeted with Lady Eustace. 

The ** closeting’’ consisted simply in 
the fact that Miss Macnulty was not 
present. Lizzie fully appreciated the 
pleasure, and utility, and general con- 
venience of having a companion, but she 
had no seruple whatever in obtaining ab- 
solute freedom for herself when she de- 
sired it. ‘* My dear,’’ she would say, 
‘** the best friends in the world shouldn't 
e'ways be together; should they? 
W ouldn’t you like to go to the Horticul- 
tural?’? Then Miss Maenulty would go 
to the Horticultural, or else up into her 
own bedroom. When Lizzie was begin- 
ning to wax wrathfulagain because Frank 
Greystock did not come, Lord Fawn made 
his appearance. ‘* How kind this is,’ 
said Lizzie. ‘*I thought you were always 
at Richmond on Sundays,’’ 

‘*T have just come up from my moth- 
er’s,’’ said Lord Fawn, twiddling his hat. 
"hen Lizzie, with a pretty eagerness, 
asked after Lady Fawn and the girls, and 
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her dear little friend Lucy Morris. Liz- 
zie could be very prettily eager when she 
pleased. She leaned forward her face as 
she asked her questions, and threw back 
her loose lustrous lock of hair, with her 
long lithe fingers covered with diamonds— 
the diamonds, these, which Sir Florian 
had really given her, or which she bad 
procured from Mr. Benjamin in the clever 
manner described in the opening chapter, 
** They are all quite well, thank you,’’ said 
Lord Fawn. ‘I believe Miss Morris is 
quite well, thoug hshe was a little out of 
sorts last night.’’ 

**She is not said Liz- 


ill, I 


hope,”’ 


zie, bringing the lustrous lock forward 


again. 

‘*In her temper, I mean,"’ said Lord 
Fawn. 

** Indeed! I hope Miss Lucey is not for- 
getting herself. ‘That would be very sad, 
after the great kindness she has received.”’ 
Lord Fawn said that it would be very sad, 
and then put his hat down upon the fluor. 
It came upon Lizzie at that moment, as by 
a flash of lightning—by an electric mes- 
sage delivered to her intellect by that 
movement of the hat—that she might be 
sure of Lord Fawn if she chose tu take 
him. On Friday she might bave been 
sure of Frank, only that Lady Linlithgow 
came in the way. But now she did not 
feel at all sure of Frank. Lord Fawn was 
at any rate a peer. She had heard that 
he was a poor peer—but a peer, she 
thought, can’t be altogether poor. And 
though he was a stupid owl—she did not 
hesitate to acknowledge to herself that he 
was as stupid as an owl—lie had a posi- 
tion. He was one of the Government, and 
his wife would, no doubt, be able to go 
anywhere. It was becoming essential to 
her that she should marry. Even though 
her husband should give up the diamonds, 
she would not in such case incur the dis- 
grace of surrendering them herself. She 
would have kept them till she had ceased 
to be a Eustace. Frank had certainly 
meant it on that Thursday afternoon; but 
surely he would have been in Mount street 
before this if he had not changed his 
mind. We all know that a bird in the 
hand is worth two in the bush. ‘I have 
been at Fawn Court once or twice,’’ said 
Lizzie, with her sweetest grace, “‘ and [ 
always think it a model of real family hap- 
piness,"’ 

** | hope you may be there very often,’ 


said Lord Fawn.”’ 
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** Ah, [have no right to intrude myself 
often on your mother, Lord Fawn.” 

There could hardly be a better opening 
than this fur him had he chosen to accept 
it. But it was not thus that he had ar- 
ranged it—for he had made his arrange- 
ments. ‘* There would be no feeling of 
that kind, lam sure,’’ he said. And then 
he was silent. How was he to deploy 
himself on the ground before him so as to 
make the strategy which he had prepared 
answer the occasion of the day? ‘* Lady 
Eustace,’”’ he said, ** I don’t know what 
your views of life may be.”’ 

‘*T have a child, you know, to bring 
up.” 

** Ah, yes; that gives a great interest, 
of course.”’ 

‘+ He will inherit a very large fortune, 
Lord Fawn; too large, I fear, to be of 
service to a youth of one-and-twenty ; and 
I must endeavor to fit him for the posses- 
sion of it. That is, and always must be, 
the chief object of my existence.”? Then 
she felt that she had said too much. He 
was just the man who would be fool 
enough to believe her. ** Not but what it 
is hard to do it. A mother can of course 
devote herself to her child; but when a 
portion of the devotion must be given to 
the preservation of material interests there 
is less of tenderness in it. Don’t you 
think so?’’ 

‘*No doubt,” said Lord Fawn; ‘no 
doubt.”’ But he had not followed her, 
and was still thinking of his own strategy. 
‘‘Tt’s a comfort, of course, to know that 
one’s child is provided for.”’ 

“Oh, yes; but they tell me the poor 
little dear will have forty thousand a year 
when he’s of age; and when [ look at him 
in his little bed, and press him in my 
arms, and think of all that money, I al- 
most wish that his father had been a poor 
plain gentleman.’’? Then the handker- 
chief was put to her eyes, and Lord Fawn 
had a moment in which to collect himself. 

‘* Ah! I myself ama poor man; for my 
rank I mean.” 

“A man with your position, Lord 
Fawn, and your talents and genius for 
business, can never be poor.”’ 

‘¢ My father’s property was all Irish, 
you know.” 

‘+ Was it indeed? ”’ 

‘* And he was an Irish peer till Lord 
Melbourne gave hii an English peerage,’’ 

‘+ An [rish peer, was he?’’ Lizzie un- 
derstood nothing of this, but presumed 
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that an Irish peer was a peer who had not 
sufficient money to live upon. Lord Fawn, 
however, was endeavoring to describe his 
own history in as few words as possible. 

‘* He was then made Lord Fawn of 
Richmond, in the peerage of the United 
Kingdom. Fawn Court, you know, be- 
longed to my mother’s father before my 
mother’s marriage. The property in Lre- 
land is still mine, but there's no place on 
it.”’ 

** Indeed ! ” 

** There was a house, but my futher al- 
lowed it to tumble down. It’s in Tippe- 
rary; not at all a desirable country to live 
in.”’ 

** Oh dear, no! 
people? ”’ 

‘It’s about five thousand a year, and 
out of that my mother has half for her 
life.’’ 

‘“*What an excellent family arrange- 
ment,’’ said Lizzie. ‘There was so long a 
pause made between each statement that 
she was forced to make some reply. 

**You see, fur a peer, the fortune is 
very small indeed.” 

‘** But then you have a salary, don’t 
you ?”’ 

** At present I have; but no one can 
tell how long that may last.’’ 

“I’m sure it’s for everybody's good 
that it should go on for ever so many 
years,”’ said Lizzie. 

‘** Thank you,’’ said Lord Fawn. ‘ I’m 
afraid, however, there are a great many 
people who don’t think so. Your cousin 
Greystock would do anything on earth to 
turn us out.”’ 

** Luckily my cousin Frank has not 
much power,’’ said Lizzie. And in say- 
ing it she threw into her tone, and into 
her countenance, a certain amount of con- 
tempt for Frank as a man and as a politi- 
cian, which was pleasant to Lord Fawn. 

‘* Now,’’ said he, ‘*I have told you 
everything about myself which I was 
bound, asa man of honor, to tell before 

1—I—I . Inshort, you know what I 
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Don’t they murder the 





mean.’ 

‘“*Oh, Lord Fawn 

‘*T have told you everything. I owe 
no money, but I could not afford to marry 
a wife without an income. I admire you 
more than any woman I ever saw. I love 
you with all my heart.’’ He was now 
standing upright before her, with the 
fingers of his right hand touching his 
left breast, and there was something al- 
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most of dignity in his gesture and de- 
meanor. ‘‘It may be that you are deter- 
mined never to marry again. I can only 
say that if you will trust yourself to me— 
yourself and your child—I will do my 
duty truly by you both, and will make 
your happiness the chief object of my ex- 
istence.’”? When she had listened to him 
thus far, of course she must accept him ; 
but he was by no means aware of that. 
She sat silent, with her hands folded on 
her breast, looking down upon the ground ; 
but he did not as yet attempt to seat him- 
self by her. ‘* Lady Eustace,’’ he con- 
tinued, ‘‘ may I venture to entertain a 
hope ?”’ 

**May I not have an hour to think of 
it?’’ said Lizzie, just venturing to turn a 
glance of her eye upon his face. 

‘Oh, certainly. I will call again 
whenever you may bid me.”’ 

Now she was silent for two or three 
minutes, during which he still stood over 
her. But he had dropped his hand from 
his breast, and had stooped, and picked 
up his hat ready for his departure. Was 
he to come again on Monday, or Tuesday, 
or Wednesday? Let her tell him that 
and he would go. He doubtless reflected 
that Wednesday would suit him best, be- 
cause there would be no House. But Liz- 
zie was too magnanimous for this. ‘* Lord 
Fawn,”’ she said, rising, ‘* you have paid 
me the greatest compliment that a man can 
pay a woman. Coming from you it is 
doubly precious; first, because of your 
character ; and secondly rr 

** Why secondly ?”’ 

‘* Secondly, because I can love you.” 
This was said in her lowest whisper, and 
then she moved toward him gently, and 
almost laid her head upon his breast. Of 
course he put his arm round her waist, 
but it was first necessary that he should 
once more disembarrass himself of his hat, 
and then her head was upon his breast. 
** Dearest Lizzie,’’ he said. 

** Dearest Frederic,’ she mumured. 

‘**] shall write to my mother to-night,” 
he said. 

‘* Do, do, dear Frederic,”’ 

** And she will come to you at once, I 
am sure,”’ 

‘*T will receive her and love her as a 
mother,’’ said Lizzie, with all her energy. 
Then he kissed her again, her forehead 
and her lips, and took his leave, promising 
to he with her at any rate on Wednesday, 

‘*Lady Fawn!” she said to herself, 
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The name did not sound so well as that 
of Lady Eustace. But it is much to bea 
wife; and more to be a peeress. 


CHAPTER IX. 
SHOWING WHAT THE MISS FAWNS SAID, AND 
WHAT MRS. HITTAWAY THOUGHT. 


In the way of duty Lord Fawn was a 
Hercules, not, indeed, ‘* climbing trees in 
the Hesperides,’? but achieving enter- 
prises which to other men, if not impos- 
sible, would have been so unpalatable as 
to have been put aside as impracticable. 
On the Monday morning, after he was ac- 
cepted by Lady Eustace, he was with his 
mother at Fawn Court before he went 
down to the India Office. 

He had at least been very honest in the 
description he had given of his own cir- 
cumstances to the lady whom he intended 
to marry. He had told her the exact 
truth; and though she, with all her 
cleverness, had not been abie to realize 
the facts when related to her so suddenly, 
still enough had been said to make it 
quite clear that, when details of business 
should hereafter be discussed in a 
hurried manner, he would be able to say 
that he had explained all his circum- 
stances before he had made his offer. 
And he had been careful, too, as to her 
affairs. He had ascertained that her late 
husband had certainly settled upon her 
for life an estate worth four thousand a 
year. He knew, also, that eight thou- 
sand pounds had been left her, but of that 
he took no aceount. It might be probable 
that she would havespent it. If any of it 
were left, it would be a godsend. Lord 
Fawn thought a great deal about money. 
Being a poor man, filling a place fit only 
for rich men, he had been driven to think 
of money, and had become self-denying 
and parsimonious, perhaps we may say 
hungry and close-fisted, Such a eondi- 
tion of character is the natural conse- 
quence of such a position. There is, 
probably, no man who becomes naturally 
so hard in regard to money as he who is 
bound to live among rich men, who is not 
rich himself, and who is yet honest. The 
weight of the work of life in these cireum- 
stances is so crushing, requires such con- 
tinued thought, and makes itself so con- 
tinually felt, that the mind of the suf- 
ferer is never free from the contamination 
of sixpences. Of such a one it is not fair 
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to judge as of other men with similar in- 
comes. Lord Fawn had declared to his 
future bride that he had half five thou- 
sand a year to spend, or the half, rather, 
of such actual income as might be got in 
from an estate presumed to give five thou- 
sand a year, and it may be said that an 
unmarried gentleman ought not to be 
poor with such an income. But Lord 
Fawn unfortunately was a lord, unfortu- 
nately was a landlord, unfortunately was 
an Lrish landlord, Let him be as careful 
as he might with his sixpences, his pounds 
would fly from him, or, as might per- 
haps be better said, could not be made 
tu ly to him. He was very careful with 
his sixpences, and was always thinking, 
not exactly how he might make two ends 
meet, but how to reconcile the strictest 
personal economy with the proper bearing 
of an English nobleman. 

Such a man almost naturally looks to 
marriage as an assistance in the dreary 
fight. . It soon becomes clear to him that 
he cannot marry without money, and he 
learns to think that heiresses have been 
invented exactly to suit his case. He is 
conscious of having been subjected to 
hardship by Fortune, and regards female 
wealth as his legitimate mode of escape 
from it. He has got himself, his position, 
ind perhaps his title, to dispose of, and 
they are surely worth so much per annum, 
As for giving anything away, that is out 
f the question. He not been so 
placed as to be able to give. But, being 
in honest man, he will, if possible, make 
a fair bargain, Lord Fawn was certainly 
an honest man, and he had been endeay- 
oring for the last six or seven years to 
make a fair bargain. But then it is so 
hard to decide what is fair. Who is to 
tell a Lord Fawn how much per annum he 
ought to regard himself as worth? He 
had, on one or two occasions, asked a high 
price, but no previous bargain had been 
made. No doubt he had come down a lit- 
tle in his demand in suggesting a matri- 
monial arrangement to a widow with a 
child, and with only four thousand a year. 
Whether or no that income was hers in 
perpetuity, or only for life, he had not 
positively known when he made his offer. 
The will made by Sir Florian Eustace did 
not refer to the property at all. In the 
natural course of things, the widow would 
only have a life-interest in the income. 
Why should Sir Florian make away, in 
perpetuity, with his family property? 


has 
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Nevertheless, there had been a rumor 
abroad that Sir Florian had been very 
generous ; that the Scotch estate was to 
go toa second son in the event of there 
being a second son; but that otherwise it 
was to be at the widow’s own disposal. 
No doubt, had Lord Fawn been persistent, 
he might have found out the exact truth. 
He had, however, calculated that he could 
afford to accept even the life-income. If 
more should come of it, so much the bet- 
ter for him. He might, at any rate, so 
arrange the family matters that his heir, 
should he have one, should not at his 
death be called upon to pay something 
more than half the proceeds of the family 
property to his mother, as was now done 
by himself. 

Lord Fawn breakfasted at Fawn Court 
on the Monday, and his mother sat at the 
table with him, pouring out his tea. ** Oh, 
Frederic,”’ she said, ‘‘it is so iimpor- 
tant !”’ 

‘* Just so; very important indeed. I 
should like you to call and see her either 
to-day or to-morrow.”’ 

** That’s of course.”’ 

** And you had better get her down 
here.”’ 

**T don’t know that she’ll come. Ought 
I to ask the little boy ?”’ 

** Certainly,’’ said Lord Fawn, as he put 
a spoonful of egg into his mouth; ‘* cer- 
tainly.” 

** And Miss Macnulty?”’ 

“No; I don’t see that at all. 
going to marry Miss Macnulty. 
child, of course, must be one of us.’ 

** And what is the income, Frederic? ”’ 

** Four thousand a year. Something 
more nominally, but four thousand to 
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I’m not 
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‘** You are sure about that 

** Quite sure.’’ 

** And for ever?”’ 

**T believe so. Of that I am not sure.”’ 

‘* Tt makes a great difference, Frederic.’’ 

**A very great difference indeed. [I 
think it is herown. But at any rate she 
is much younger than I am, and there 
need be no settlement out of my property. 
That is the great thing. Don't you think 
she’s—nice?”’ 

‘* She is very 'ovely.” 

** And clever?” 

** Certainly very clever. 
not self-willed, Frederic.’ 

‘If she is, we must try and halance it,’’ 
said Lord Fawn, with a little smile. But, 
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in truth, he had thought nothing about 
any such quality as that to which his 
mother now referred. The lady had an 
income. That was the first and most in- 
dispensable consideration. She was fairly 
well-born, was a lady, and was beautiful. 
In doing Lord Fawn justice, we must al- 
low that, in all his attempted matrimoni- 
al speculations, some amount of feminine 
loveliness had been combined with femi- 
nine wealth. He had for two years been 
a suitor of Violet Kifingham, who was the 
acknowledged beauty of the day—of Vio- 
let Effingham, who at the present time 
was the wife of Lord Chiltern; and he 
had offered himself thrice ts Madame Max- 
Goesler, who was reputed to be as rich as 
she was beautiful. In either case, the 
fortune would have been greater than that 
which he would now win, and the money 
would certainly have been for ever. But 
in these attempts he had failed ; and Lord 
Fawn was not a man to think himself ill- 
used because he did not get the first good 
thing for which he asked. 

**] suppose [ may tell the girls? ”’ 
Lady Fawn. 

** Yes, when I am gone. I must be off 
now, only I could not bear not to come 
and see you.”’ 

‘* Tt was so like you, Frederic.” 

** And you'll go to-day ?”’ 

‘*¢ Yes, if you wish it—certainly.”’ 

** Go up in the carriage, you know, and 
take one of the girls with you. 1 would 
not take more than one. Augusta will be 
the best. You'll see Clara, lL suppuse.’’ 
Clara was the married sister, Mrs, Llitta- 
way. 

** Tf you wish it.’’ 

** She had better call too—say on Thurs- 
day. It’s quite as well that it should be 
known. Ishan't choose to have more de- 
lay than can be avoided. Well, I believe 
that’s all.” 

‘*T hope she’ll be a good wife to you, 
Fredevic.”’ 

‘* T don’t see why she shouldn’t. 
py, mother. ‘Tell the girls I will see them 
next Saturday.’’ He didn’t see why this 
woman he was about to marry should not 
be a good wife to him! And yet he 
knew nothing about her, and had not 
taken the slightest trouble to make in- 
quiry. Thatshe was pretty he could see ; 
that she was clever he could understand ; 
that she lived in Mount street was a fact; 
her parentage was known to him; that 
she was the undoubted mistress of a large 
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income was beyond dispute. But, for 
aught he knew, she might be afflicted by 
every vice to which a woman can be sub- 
ject. In truth, she was afflicted by so 
many, that the addition of all the others 
could hardly have made her worse than 
she was. She had never sacrificed her 
beauty to a lover—she had never sacrificed 
anything to anybody—nor did she drink. 
It would be difficult, perhaps, to say any- 
thing else in her favor; and yet Lord 
Fawn was quite content to marry her, not 
having seen any reason why she should 
not make a good wife! Nor had Sir Flo- 
rian seen any reason; but she had broken 
Sir Florian’s heart. 

When the girls heard the news they 
were half frightened and half delighted. 
Lady Fawn and her daughters lived very 
much out of the world. They also were 
poor rich people—if such a term may be 
used—and did not go much into society. 
There was a butler kept at Fawn Court, 
and a boy in buttons, and two gardeners, 
and a man to look after the cows, and a 
carriage and horses, and a fat coachiman. 
There was a cook anda scullery maid, and 
two lady’s maids—who had to make the 
dresses—and two housemaids and a dairy- 
maid. There was a large old brick house 
to be kept in order, and handsome grounds 
with old trees. There was, as we know, 
a governess, and there were seven unmar- 
ried daughters. With such incumbrances, 
and an income altogether not exceeding 
three thousand pounds per annum, Lady 
Fawn could not be rich. And yet who 
would say that an old lady and her daugh- 
ters could be poor with three thousand 
pounds a year to spend? It may be taken 
almost as a rule by the unennobled ones 
of this country, that the sudden possession 
of a title would at once raise the price of 
every article consumed twenty per cent. 
Mutton that before cost ninepence would 
cost tenpence a pound, and the mouths to 
be fed would demand more meat. ‘The 
chest of tea would run out quicker. The 
laborer’s work, which for the farmer is ten 
hours a day, for the squire nine, is for the 
peer only eight. Miss Jones, when she 
becomes Lady de Jongh, does not pay less 
than threepence apiece for each ‘ my 
lady’? with which her ear is tickled. 
Even the baronet when he becomes a lord 
has to curtail his purchases because of 
increased price, unless he be very wide 
awake to the affairs of the world. Old 
Lady Fawn, who would not on any ac 
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count have owed a shilling which she 
could not pay, and who, in the midst of 
her economies, was not close-fisted, knew 
very well what she could do and what she 
could not. The old family carriage and 
the two lady’s maids were there, as neces- 
saries of life; but London society was not 
within her reach. It was, therefore, the 
ease that they had not heard very much 
about Lizzie Eustace. But they had 
heard something. ‘‘ I hope she won’t be 
too fond of going out,’’ said Amelia, the 
second girl. 

‘* Or extravagant,’’ said Georgiana, the 
third. 

‘¢There was some story of her being 
terribly in debt when she married Sir 
Florian Eustace,”’ said Diana. the fourth. 

‘* Frederic will be sure to see to that,”’ 
said Augusta, the eldest. 

‘*She is very beautiful,’ said Lydia, 
the fifth. 

** And clever,”’ said Cecilia, the sixth. 

‘* Beauty and cleverness won’t make a 
good wife,’’ said Amelia, who was the 
wise one of the family. 

‘* Frederic will be sure to see that she 
doesn’t go wrong,’’ said Augusta, who 
was not wise. 

Then Lucy Morris entered the room 
with Nina, the cadette of the family. 
‘© Oh, Nina, what do you think?” said 
Lydia. 

‘¢ My dear! ’’ said Lady Fawn, putting 
up her hand and stopping further indis- 
creet speech. 

‘*Oh, mamma, what is it?’’ asked the 
cadette. 

‘*Surely Lucy may be 
Lydia. 

‘* Well, yes; Lucy may be told cer- 
tainly. There can be no reason why 
Lucy should not know all that concerns 
our family ; and the more so as she has 
been for many years intimate with the 
lady. My dear, my son is going to be 
married to Lady Eustace.”’ 

‘*Lord Fawn going to marry Lizzie!” 
said Luey Morris, in a tone which cer- 
tainly did not express unmingled satis- 
faction. 

** Unless you forbid the banns,’ 
Diana. 

‘*Ts there any reason why he should 
not ?’’ said Lady Fawn. 

‘Oh, no; only it seems so odd. I 
didn’t know that they knew each other; 
not well, that is. And then a 

‘¢ Then what, my dear? ”’ 
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‘It seems odd; that’s all, It’s all very 
nice, I dare say, and I’m sure | hope they 
will be happy.”? Lady Fawn, however, 
was displeased, and did not speak to Lucy 
again before she started with Augusta on 
the journey to London. 

The carriage first stopped at the door 
of the married daughter in Warwick 
Square. Now Mrs. Hittaway, whose 
husband was chairman of the Board of 
Civil Appeals, and who was very well 
known at all Boards and among official 
men generally, heard much more about 
things that were going on than did her 
mother. And, having been emancipated 
from maternal control for the last ten or 
twelve years, she could express herself 
before her mother with more confidence 
than would have become the other girls. 
‘*Mamma,”’ she said, ** you don’t mean 
my” 

**] do mean it, Clara. 
not mean it ?”’ 

‘* She is the greatest vixen in all Lon- 
don.”’ 

** Oh, Clara! ”’ said Augusta. 

** And such a liar,’’ said Mrs. 
way. 

There came a look of pain across Lady 
Fawn’s face, for Lady Fawn believed in 
her eldest daughter. But yet she in- 
tended to fight her ground on a matter so 
important to her as was this. ** There is no 
word in the English language,’’ she said, 
‘* which conveys to me so little of defined 
meaning as that word vixen. If you can, 
tell me what you mean, Clara.”’ 

‘Stop it, mamma.”’ 

‘* But why should I stop it, even if 1 
could ?”’ 

** You don’t know her, mamma.”’ 

‘* She has visited at Fawn Court more 
than once. She is a friend of Lucy’s.” 

“If she is a friend of Luey Morris, 
mamma, Lucy Morris shall never come 
here.”’ 

‘*But what has she done? I have 
never heard that she has behaved improp- 
erly. What does it all mean? She gues 
out everywhere. I don’t think she has 
had any lovers. Frederic would be the 
last man in the world to throw himself 
away upon an _ ill-conditioned young 
woman.”’ 

‘* Frederic can see just as far as some 
other men, and not a bit further. Of 
course she has an income—for her life.’’ 

**T believe it is her own altogether 
Clara.’’ 
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‘* She says so, I don’t doubt. I believe 
she is the greatest liar about London. 
You find out about her jewels befvre she 
married poor Sir Florian, and how much 
he had to pay for her. Or rather, I'll 
find out. If you want to know, mamma, 
you just ask her own aunt, Lady Lin- 
lithgow.”’ 

** We all know, my dear, that Lady 
Linlithgow quarelled with her.’’ 

**It’s my belief that she is over head 
and ears in debt again. But [’ll learn. 
And when I have found out, I shall not 
scruple to tell Frederic. Orlando will 
find out all about it.’? Orlando was the 
Christian name of Mrs. Hittaway’s hus- 
band. ‘*Mr. Camperdown, I have no 
doubt, knows all the ins and outs of her 
story. The long and the short of it is 
this, mamma, that I’ve heard quite enough 
about Lady Eustace to feel certain that 
Frederic would live to repent it.”’ 

‘* But what can we do?” said Lady 
Fawn. 

** Break it off,’’ said Mrs. Hittaway. 

Her daughter’s violence of speech had 
a most depressing effect upon poor Lady 
Fawn. As has been said, she did believe 
in Mrs. Hittaway. She knew that Mrs. 
Hittaway was conversant with the things 
of the world, and heard tidings daily 
which never found their way down to 
Fawn Court. And yet her son went 
about quite as much as did her daughter. 
If Lady Eustace was such a reprobate as 
was now represented, why had not Lord 
Fawn heard the truth? And then she 
had already given in her own adhesion, 
and had promised to eall. 
that you won’t go to her 
Fawn. 
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‘* As Lady Eustace? certainly not. If 
Frederic does marry her, of course I must 
know her. That’sadifferentthing. One 
has to make the best one can of a bad bar- 
gain. I don’t doubt they'd be separated 
hefore two years were over.”’ 

‘Oh, dear, how dreadful! ’’ exclaimed 
Augusta. 

Lady Fawn, after much consideration, 
was of opinion that she must carry out 
her intention of calling upon her son’s 
intended bride in spite of all the evil 
things that had been said, Lord Fawn 
had undertaken to send a message to 
Mount street, informing the lady of the 
honor intended for her, And in truth 
Lady Fawn was somewhat curious now to 
the household of 
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might perhaps do her the irreparable in- 
jury of ruining the happiness of her only 
son. Perhaps she might learn something 
by looking at the woman in her own 
drawing-room. At any rate she would 
go. But Mrs. Hittaway’s words had 
the effect of inducing her to leave Augusta 
where she was. If there were contamina- 
tion, why should Augusta be contam- 
inated? Poor Augusta! She had looked 
forward to the delight of embracing her 
future sister-in-law; and would not have 
enjoyed it the less, perhaps, because she 
had been told that the lady was false, 
profligate, and a vixen. As, however, 
her position was that of a girl, she was 
bound to be obedient, though over thirty 
years old, and she obeyed. 

Lizzie at home, and 
Miss Macnulty was of course visiting the 
Horticultural Gardens or otherwise en- 
gaged. Onsuch an occasion Lizzie would 
certainly be alone. She had taken great 
pains with her dress, studying not su 
much her own appearance as the charac- 
ter of her visitor. 


was of course 


She was very anxious, 
at any rate for the present, to win golden 
opinions from Lady Fawn. ‘She was 
dressed richly, but very simply. Every- 
thing about her room betokened wealth ; 
but she had put away the French novels, 
and had placed a Bible on a little table, 
not quite hidden, behind her own seat. 
The long lustrous lock was tucked up, but 
the diamonds were still upon her fingers. 
She fully intended to make a conquest of 
her future mother-in-law and sister-in- 
law; for the note which had come up to 
her from the India Office had told her that 
Augusta would accompany Lady Fawn. 
‘* Augusta is my favorite sister,’’ said the 
enamored lover, ‘‘ and I hope that you 
two will always be friends.’’ Lizzie, 
when she had read this, had declared to 
herself that of all the female oafs she had 
ever seen, Augusta Fawn was the great- 
est oaf. When she found that Lady 
Fawn was alone, she did not betray her- 
self, or ask for the beloved friend of the 
future. ‘* Dear, dear Lady Fawn,’* she 
said, throwing herself into the arms and 
nestling herself against the bosom of the 
old lady, ** this makes my happiness per- 
fect.’’ Then she retreated a little, still 
holding the hand she had grasped be- 
tween her own, and looking up into the 
face of her future mother-in-law. ‘* When 
he asked me to be his wife, the first thing 
L thought of was whether you would cone 
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to me at once.’’ Her voice as she thus 
spoke was perfect. Her manner was al- 
most perfect. Perhaps there was a little 
too much of gesture, too much gliding 
motion, too violent an appeal with the 
eyes, too close a pressure of the hand. 
No suspicion, however, of all this would 
have touched Lady Fawn had she come to 
Mount street without calling in Warwick 
square on the way. But those horrible 
words of her daughter were ringing in 
her ears, and she did not know how to 
conduct herself. 

‘Of course I came as soon as he told 
me,’’ she said. 

‘* And you will be a mother to me?”’ 
demanded Lizzie. 

Poor Lady Fawn! There was enough 
of maternity about her to have enabled 
her to undertake the duty for a dozen 
wives—if the wives were women 
with whom she could feel sympathy. And 
she could feel sympathy very easily, and 
she was a woman not at all prone to in- 
quire too curiously as to the merits of a 
son’s wife. But what was she to do after 
the caution she had received from Mrs. 
Hittaway? How was she to promise ma- 
ternal tenderness to a vixen and a liar? 
By nature she was not a deceitful woman. 
** My dear,’’ she said, ‘I hope you will 
make him a good wife.”’ 

It was not very encouraging, but Lizzie 
made the best of it. It was her desire to 
cheat Lady Fawn into a good opinion, and 
she was not disappointed when no good 
opinion was expressed at once. It is sel- 
dom that a bad person expects to be ac- 
counted good. It is the general desire of 
such a one to conquer the existing evil 
impression ; but it is generally presumed 
that the evil impression is there. ‘ Oh, 
Lady Fawn! ”’ she said, ‘‘ I will so strive 
to make him happy. What is it that he 
likes? What would he wish me to do 
and to be? You know his noble nature, 
and 1 must look to you for guidance.” 

Lady Fawn wes embarrassed. She had 
now seated herself on the sofa, and Lizzie 
was close to her, almost enveloped within 
her mantle. ‘*My dear,’’ said Lady 
Fawn, ‘ if you will endeavor to do your 
duty by him, I am sure he will do his by 
you.” 

‘‘T knowit. I am sure of it. And I 
will; I will. You will let me love you, and 
call you mother?’’ A peculiar perfume 
came up from Lizzie’s hair which Lady 
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Fawn did not like. Her own girls, per- 
haps, were not given to the use of much 
perfumery. She shifted her seat a little, 
and Lizzie was compelled to sit upright, 
and without support. Hitherto Lady 
Fawn had said very little, and Lizzie’s 
part was one difficult to play. She had 
heard of that sermon read every Sunday 
evening at Fawn Court, and she believed 
that Lady Fawn was peculiarly religious. 
‘* There,’’ she said, stretching out her 
hand backwards and clasping the book 
which lay upon the small table; ‘‘ there, 
that shall be my guide. That will teach 
me how to do my duty by my noble hus- 
band.”’ 

Lady Fawn in some surprise took the 
book from Lizzie’s hand, and found that 
it was the Bible. ‘* You certainly can’t 
do better, my dear, than read your 
Bible,”’ said Lady Fawn; but there was 
more of censure than of eulogy in the tone 
of her voice. She put the Bible down 
very quietly, and asked Lady Eustace 
when it would suit her to come down to 
Fawn Court. Lady Fawn had promised 
her son to give the invitation, and could 
not now, she thought, avoid giving it. 

‘Oh, I should like it so much!” said 
Lizzie. ‘* Whenever ii will suit you, I 
will be there at a minute’s notice.”’ It 
was then arranged that she should be at 
Fawn Court on that day week, and stay 
for a fortnight. ‘* Of all things that 
which I most desire now,” said Lizzie, 
‘is to know you and the dear girls, and 
to be loved by you all.”’ 

Lady Eustace, as soon as she was alone 
in the room, stood in the middle of it, 
scowling—for she could scowl. ‘* I'll not 
go near them,”’ she said to herself; ** nas- 
ty, stupid, dull, puritanical drones. If 
he don't like it, he may lump it. After 
all, it’s no such great catch.’”?’ Then 
she sat down to reflect whether it was 
or was not a catch. As soon as ever 
Lord Fawn had left her after the engage- 
ment was made, she had begun to tell 
herself that he was a poor creature, and 
that she had done wrong. ‘ Only five 
thousand a year! ’’ she said to herself; for 
she had not perfectly understood that 
little explanation which he had given re- 
specting his income. ‘* It’s nothing fora 
lord.’’ And now again she murmured to 
herself, ‘‘ It’s my money he’safter. He’ll 
find out that I know how to keep what I 
have got in my own hands.”’ 
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Now that Lady Fawn had been cold to 
her, she thought still less of the proposed 
marriage. But there was this inducement 
for her to go on with it. If they, the 
Fawn women, thought that they could 


break it off, she would let them know that. 


they had no such power. 

‘*Well, mamma, you’ve seen her? ”’ said 
Mrs. Hittaway. 

** Yes, my dear; I’ve seen her. I had 
seen her two or three times before, you 
know.”’ 

** And you are still in love with her?” 

“*T never said that I was in love with 
her, Clara.’’ 

** And what has been fixed? ”’ 

‘* She is to come down to Fawn Court 
next week, and stay a fortnight with us. 
Then we shall find out what she is.”’ 

‘“*That will be best, mamma,’’ said 
Augusta, 

‘* Mind, mamma; you understand me. 
I shall tell Frederic plainly just what 1 
think. Of course he will be offended, 
and if the marriage gves on, the offence 
will remain—till he finds out the truth.’’ 

‘*T hope he’ll find out no such truth,” 
said Lady Fawn. She was, however, quite 
unable to say a word in behaif of her fa- 
ture daughter-in-law. She said nothing 
as to that little scene with the Bible, but 
she never forgot it. 


CHAPTER X. 
LIZZIE AND HER LOVER, 


Dvurrne the remainder of that Monday 
and all the Tuesday, Lizzie’s mind was, 
upon the whole, averse to matrimony. She 
had told Miss Macnulty of her prospects, 
with some amount of exultation ; and the 
poor dependent, though she knew that she 
must be turned out into the street, had 
congratulated her patroness. ‘* The Vul- 
turess will take you in again, when she 
knows you’ve nowhere else to go to,” 
Lizzie had said, displaying indeed some 
accurate discernment of her aunt’s charac- 
ter. But after Lady Fawn’s visit she 
spoke of the marriage in a different tone. 
‘* Of course, my dear, | shall have to look 
very close after the settlement.’’ 

**T suppose the lawyers will do that,”’ 
said Miss Macnulty. 

‘Yes; lawyers! That’s all very well. 
I know what lawyers are. I'm not going 
to trust any lawyer to give away my 
property. Of course we shall live at 
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Portray, because his place is in Ireland, 
and nothing shall take me to Ireland. I 
told him that from the very first. But I 
don’t mean to give up my own income. I 
don’t suppose he’ll venture to suggest 
such a thing.”” And then again she 
grumbled. ‘It’s all very well being in 
the Cabinet-——! ”’ 

‘*Ts Lord Fawn in the Cabinet? ’’ asked 
Miss Macnulty, who in such matters was 
not altogether ignorant. 

‘* Of course he is,’’ said Lizzie, with an 
angry gesture. It may seem unjust to 
accuse her of being stupidly unacquainted 
with circumstances, and a liar at the same 
time ; but she was both. She said that 
Lord Fawn was in the Cabinet because 
she had heard some one speak of him as 
not being a Cabinet Minister, and in so 
speaking appear to slight his political 
position. Lizzie did not know how much 
her companion knew, and Miss Macnulty 
did not comprehend the depth of the ig- 
norance of her patroness. Thus the lies 
which Lizzie told were amazing to Miss 
Maenulty. To say that Lord Fawn was 
in the Cabinet, when all the world knew 
that he was an Under-Secretary! What 
good could a woman get from an assertion 
so plainly, so manifestly false? But Liz- 
zie knew nothing of Under-Secretaries. 
Lord Fawn was a lord, and even Common- 
ers were in the Cabinet. ‘‘ Of course he 
is,’’ said Lizzie ; ‘‘ but I shan’t have my 
drawing-room made a Cabinet. They 
sha’n’t come here.’’ And then again on 
the Tuesday evening she displayed her in- 
dependence. ‘‘ As for those women down 
at Richmond, I don’t mean to be overrun 
by them, I can tell you. I said I would 
go there, and of course I shall keep my 
word,” 

‘*T think you had better go,’’ said Miss 
Macnulty. 

‘* Of course, I shall go. I don’t want 
anybody to tell me where 1’m to go, my 
dear, and where I’m not. But it’ll be 
about the first and the last. And as for 
bringing those dowdy girls out in London, 
it’s the last thing I shall think of doing. 
Indeed, I doubt whether they can afford 
to dress themselves.’’ As she went up to 
bed on the Tuesday evening, Miss Mac- 
nulty doubted whether the match would 
goon. She never believed her friend’s 
statements; but if spoken words might 
he supposed to mean anything, Lady Eus- 
tace’s words on that Tuesday betokened 
a strong dislike to everything appertain- 
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ing to the Fawn family. She had even 
ridiculed Lord Fawn himself, declaring 
that he understood nothing about anything 
beyond his office. 

And, in truth, Lizzie had almost made 
up her mind to break it off. All that she 
would gain did not seem to weigh down 
with sufficient preponderance all that she 
would lose, Such were her feelings on 
the Tuesday night. But on the Wednes- 
day morning she received a note which 
threw her back violently upon the Fawn 
interest. The note was as follows: 

Messrs. Camperdown and Son present their 
compliments to Lady Eustace. They have re- 
ceived instructions te proceed by law for the re- 
covery of the Eustace diamonds, now in Lady 
Eustace’s hands, and will feel obliged to Lady 
Eustace if she will communicate to them the 
name and address of her attorney. 

62 New Square, 30 May, 186—. 

The effect of this note was to drive Liz- 
zie back upon the Fawn interest. She 
was frightened about the diamonds, and 
was, nevertheless, almost determined not 
to surrender them. At any rate, in such 
a strait she would want assistance, either 
in keeping them or in giving them up. 
The lawyer’s letter afflicted her with a 
sense of weakness, and there was strength 
in the Fawn connection. As Lord Fawn 
was so poor, perhaps he would adhere to 
the jewels. She knew that she could not 
fight Mr. Camperdown with no other as- 
sistance than what Messrs. Mowbray and 
Mopus might give her, and therefore her 
heart softened toward her betrothed. ‘I 
suppose Frederic will be here to-day,’’ she 
said to Miss Macnulty, as they sat at 
breakfast together about noon. Miss 
Maenulty nodded. ‘* You can have a eab, 
you know, if you like to go anywhere.”’ 
Miss Macnulty said she thought she would 
go to the National Gallery. ‘‘ And you can 
walk back, you know,”’ said Lizzie. ‘I 
can walk there and back, too,’’ said Miss 
Macnulty, in regard to whom it may be 
said that the last ounce would sometimes 
almost break the horse’s back. 

‘* Frederic’? came, and was received 
very graciously. Lizzie had placed Mr. 
Camperdown’s note on the little table be- 
hind her, beneath the Bible, so that she 
might put her hand upon it at once if she 
could make an opportunity of showing it 
to her future husband. ‘ Frederic ’’ sat 
himself beside her, and the intercourse for 
a while was such as might be looked for 
between two lovers of whom one was a 
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widow and the other an Under-Secretary 
of State from the India Office. They were 
loving, but discreetly amatory, talking 
chiefly of things material, each flattering 
the other, and each hinting now and again 
at certain little circumstances of which a 
more accurate knowledge seemed to be 
desirable. The one was conversant with 
things in general, but was slow; the other 
was quick as a lizard in turning hither 
and thither, but knew almost nothing. 
When she teld Lord Fawn that the Ayr- 
shire estate was ‘‘ her own, to do what 
she liked with,’’ she did not know that he 
would certainly find out the truth from 
other sources before he married her. In- 
deed, she was not quite sure herself 
whether the statement was true or false, 
though she would not have made it so fre- 
quently had her idea of the truth been a 
fixed idea. It had all been explained to 
her; but there had been something about 
a second son, and there was no second son. 
Perhaps she might have a second son yet, 
a future little Lord Fawn, and he might 
inherit it. In regard to honesty, the man 
was superior to the woman, because his 
purpose was declared, and he told no lies ; 
but the one was as mercenary as the other. 
It was not love that had brought Lord 
Fawn to Mount street. . 

‘* What is the name of your place in Ire- 
land?’’ she asked. 

‘* There is no house, you know.” 

‘* But there was one, Frederic? ’’ 

‘The town-land where the house used 
to be is called Killeagent. The old de- 
mesne is called Killaud.’’ 

‘* What pretty names ! and—and—does 
it go a great many miles?’’ Lord Fawn 
explained that it did run a good many 
miles up into the mountains. ‘* How 
beautifully romantic! ’’ said Lizzie. ‘* But 
the people live on the mountain and pay 
rent?” 

Lord Fawn asked no such inept ques- 
tions respecting the Ayrshire property, 
but he did inquire who was Lizzie’s so- 
licitor. ‘* Of course there will be things 
to be settled,’’ he said, ‘‘and my lawyer 
had better see yours. Mr. Camperdown 
isa sig 

‘*Mr. Camperdown! ’’ almost shrieked 
Lizzie. Lord Fawn then explained, with 
some amazement, that Mr. Camperdown 
was his lawyer. As far as his belief 
went, there was not a more respectable 
gentleman in the profession. Then he in- 
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quired whether Lizzie hed any objection 
to Mr. Camperdown. ‘* Mr. Camperdown 
was Sir Florian’s lawyer,’’ said Lizzie. 

‘* That will make it all the easier, I 
should think,’’ said Lord Fawn. 

‘*T don’t know how that may be,’’ said 
Lizzie, trying to bring her mind to work 
upon the subject steadily. ‘* Mr. Cam- 
perdown has been very uncourteous to 
me; I must say that; and, as I think, 
unfair. He wishes to rob me now of a 
thing that is quite my own.”’ 

‘* What sort of a thing?’ asked Lord 
Fawn slowly. 

** A very valuable thing. I'll tell you 
all about it, Frederic. Of course I’ll tell 
you everything now. I never could keep 
back anything from one that I loved. 
It’s not my nature. There; you might 
as well read that note.’? Then she put 
her hand back and brought Mr. Camper- 
down’s letter from under the Bible. Lord 
Fawn read it very attentively, and as he 
read it there came upon him a great 
doubt. What sort of woman was this to 
whom he had engaged himself because she 
was possessed of an income? That Mr. 
Camperdown should be in the wrong in 
such a matter was an idea which never 
oceurred to Lord Fawn. There is no form 
of belief stronger than that which the or- 
dinary English gentleman has in the dis- 
cretion and honesty of his own family 
lawyer. What his lawyer tells him to do 
he does. What his lawyer tells him to 
sign he signs. He buys and sells in obe- 
dience to the same direction, and feels per- 
fectly comfortable in the possession of a 
guide whe is responsible and all but di- 
vine. ‘What diamonds are they?’ 
asked Lord Fawn in a very low voice. 

‘‘They are my own—altogether my 
own. Sir Florian gave them to me. 
When he put them into my hands he said 
that they were to be my own for ever and 
ever. ‘ There,’ said he, ‘ those are yours 
to do what you choose with them.’ After 
that they oughtn’t to ask me to give them 
back, ought they? If you had been mar- 
ried before, and your wife had given you 
a keepsake, to keep for ever and ever, 
would you give it up to a lawyer? You 
would not like it, would you, Frederic? ”’ 
She had put her hand on his and was look- 
ing up into his face as she asked the ques- 
tion. Again, perhaps, the acting was a 
little overdone ; but there were the tears 
in her eyes, and the tone of her voice was 
perfect. \ 
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‘* Mr. Camperdown calls them Eustace 
diamonds—family diamonds,’’ said Lord 
Fawn. ‘‘ What do they consist of? What 
are they worth?”’ 

**T’]l show them to you,”’ said Lizzie, 
jumping up and hurrying out of the 
room. Lord Fawn, when he was alone, 
rubbed his hands over his eyes and thought 
about it all. It would be a very harsh 
measure on the part of the Eustace family 
and uf Mr. Camperdown to demand from 
her the surrender of any trinket which her 
late husband might have given her in the 
manner she had described. But it was, 
to his thinking, most improbable that the 
Eustace people or the lawyer should be 
harsh to a widow bearing the Eustace 
name. The Eustaces were by disposition 
lavish, and old Mr. Camperdown was not 
one who would be strict in claiming little 
things for rich clients. And yet here was 
his letter, threatening the widow of the 
late baronet with legal proceedings for the 
recovery of jewels which had been given 
by Sir Florian himself to his wife as a 
keepsake! Perhaps Sir Florian had made 
some mistake, and had caused to be set in 
a ring or brooch for his bride some jewel 
which he had thought to be his own, but 
which had, in truth, been an heirloom. 
If so, the jewel should, of course, be sur- 
rendered, or replaced by one of equal 
value. He was making out some such so- 
lution, when Lizzie returned with the mo- 
rocco case inherhand. ‘* It was the man- 
ner in which he gave it to me,”’ said Liz- 
zie, as she opened the clasp, ** which 
makes its value to me.”’ 

Lord Fawn knew nothing about jewels, 
but even he knew that if the circle of 
stones which he saw, with a Maltese cross 
appended to it, was constituted of real 
diamonds, the thing must be of great 
value. And it occurred to him at once 
that such a necklace is not given by a hus- 
band even to a bride in the manner de- 
scribed by Lizzie. A ring, or brooch, or 
perhaps a bracelet, a lover or a loving lord 
may bring in his pocket. But such an or- 
nament as this on which Lord Fawn was 
now looking is given in another sort of 
way. He felt sure that it was so, even 
though he was entirely ignorant of the 
value of the stones. ‘‘Do you know 
what it is worth?” he asked, 

Lizzie hesitated a moment and then re- 
membered that ‘* Frederic,’’ in his present 
position in regard to herself, might be 
glad to assist her in maintaining the pos 
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session of a substantial property. “I 
think they say its value is about—ten 
thousand pounds,” she replied. 

“Ten—thousand—pounds! ” Lord Fawn 
riveted his eyes upon them. 

‘¢ That’s what Iam told—by a jeweller.”’ 

‘** By what jeweller? ”’ 

‘*A man had to come and see them, 
about some repairs, or something of that 
kind. Poor Sir Florian wished it. And 
he said so.”’ 

** What was the man’s name 

‘“*T forget his name,” said Lizzie, who 
was not quite sure whether her acquaint- 
ance with Mr. Benjamin would be consid- 
ered respectable. 

‘Ten thousand pounds! You don’t 
keep them in the house, do you? ”’ 

‘*T have an iron case up-stairs for them, 
ever so heavy.” 

** And did Sir Florian give you the iron 
case ?”? 

Lizzie hesitated for a moment. ‘* Yes,”’ 
saidshe. ‘*Thatis—no. But he ordered 
it to be made; and then it came, after he 
was—dead.’’ 

‘* He knew their value, then.’ 

‘Oh dear, yes. Though he never 
named any sum. He told me, however, 
that they were very—very valuable.” 

Lord Fawn did not immediately recog- 
nize the falseness of every word that the 
woman said to him, because he was slow 
and could not think and hear at the same 
time. But he was at once involved ina 
painful maze of doubt and almost of dis- 
may. An action for the recovery of jew- 
els brought against the lady whom he was 
engaged to marry, on behalf of the family 
of her late husband, would not suit him at 
all. To have his hands quite clean, to be 
above all evil report, to be respectable, as 
it were, all round, was Lord Fawn’s spe- 
cial ambition. He was a poor man, and a 
greedy man, but he would have abandoned 
his official salary at a moment's notice, 
rather than there should have fallen on 
him a breath of public opinion hinting 
that it ought to be abandoned. He was 
especially timid, and lived in a perpetual 
fear lest the newspapers should say some- 
thing hard of him. In that matter of the 
Sawab he had been very wretched, be- 
cause Frank Greystock had accused him 
of being an administrator of tyranny. He 
would have liked his wife to have ten 
thousand pounds’ worth of diamonds very 
well; but he would rather go without a 
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wife forever—and without a wife’s for- 
tune—than marry a woman subject to an 
action for claiming diamonds not her own. 
‘*T think,”’ said he at last, ‘‘ that if you 
were to put them into Mr. Camperdown’s 
hands——’’ 

‘* Into Mr. Camperdown’s hands! ”’ 

** And then let the matter be settled by 
arbitration - 

‘* Arbitration? That means going to 
law?” 

** No, dearest ; that means not going to 
law. The diamonds would be intrusted 
to Mr. Camperdown; and then some one 
would be appointed to decide whose prop- 
erty they were.”’ 

‘** They’re my property,’’ said Lizzie. 

** But he says they belong to the fam- 
ily.” 

‘* He’ll say anything,’’ said Lizzie. 

** My dearest girl, there can’t be a more 
respectable man than Mr. Camperdown. 
You must do something of the kind, you 
know.” 

*“*T shan’t do anything of the kind,” 
said Lizzie. ‘‘Sir Florian Eustace gave 
them to me, and I shall keep them.’’ She 
did not look at her lover as she spoke; 
but he looked at her, and did not like the 
change which he saw on her countenance. 
And he did not like the circumstances in 
which he found himself placed. ‘* Why 
should Mr. Camperdown interfere? ’’ con- 
tinued Lizzie. ‘‘ If they don’t belong to 
me, they belong to my son; and who has 
so good a right to keep them for him as I 
have? But they belong to me.’’ 

‘** They should not be kept in a private 
house like this at all, if they are worth all 
that money.”’ 

‘* If I were to let them go, Mr. Camper- 
down would get them. There’s nothing 
he wouldn’t do to get them. Oh, Freder- 
ic, I hope you’ll stand to me, and not see 
me injured. Of course I only want them 
for my darling child.’’ 

Frederic’s face had become very long, 
and he was much disturbed in his mind. 
He could only suggest that he himself 
would go and see Mr. Camperdown and 
ascertain what ought to be done. To the 
last he adhered to his assurance that Mr. 
Camperdown could do no evil; till Liz- 
zie, in her wrath, asked him whether he 
believed Mr. Camperdown’s word before 
hers. ‘‘I think he would understand a 
matter of business better than you,’’ said 
the prudent lover. 
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‘*He wants to rob me,”’ said Lizzie, 


‘and I shall look to you to prevent it.’’ 

When Lord Fawn took his leave, which 
he did not do till he had counselled her 
again and again to leave the matter in 
Mr. Camperdown’s hands, the two were 
not in good accord together. It was his 
fixed purpose, as he declared to her, to see 
Mr. Camperdown; and it was her fixed 
purpose, so at least she declared to him, 
to keep the diamonds, in spite of Mr. 
Camperdown. ‘ But, my dear, if it’s de- 
cided against you,’’ said Lord Fawn 
gravely. 

**It can’t be decided against me, if you 
stand by me as you ought to do.”’ 

**T can do nothing,” said Lord Fawn, 
inatremor. Then Lizzie looked at him, 
and her look, which was very eloquent, 
called him a poltroon as plain as a look 
could speak. ‘Then they parted, and the 
signs of affection between them were not 
satisfactory. 

The door was hardly closed behind him 
before Lizzie began to declare to herself 
that he shouldn’t escape her. It was not 
yet twenty-four hours since she had been 
telling herself that she did not like the 
engagement and would break it off; and 
now she was stamping her little feet, 
and clenching her little hands, and swear- 
ing to herself by all her gods that this 
wretched, timid lordling should not get 
out of her net. She did, in truth, despise 
him because he would not clutch the 
jewels. She looked upon him as mean 
and paltry because he was willing to sub- 
mit to Mr. Camperdown. But, yet, she 
was prompted to demand all that could be 
demanded from her engagement, because 
she thought that she perceived a some- 
thing in him which might produce in him 
a desire to be relieved from it. No! He 
should not be relieved. He should marry 
her, And she would keep the key of that 
iron box with the diamonds, and he should 
find what sort of a noise she would make 
if he attempted to take it from her. She 
closed the morocco case, ascended with it 
to her bedroom, locked it up in the iron 
safe, deposited the little patent key in its 
usual place round her neck, and then 
seated herself at her desk, and wrote let- 
ters to her various friends, making known 
to them her engagement. Hitherto she 
had told no one but Miss Maenulty, 
and, in her doubts, had gone so far as to 
desire Miss Macnulty not to mention it. 
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Now she was resolved to blazon forth her 
engagement before all the world. 

The first ** friend ’’ to whom she wrote 
was Lady Linlithgow. The reader shall 
see two or three of her letters, and that 
to the countess shall be the first : 


** My Dear Aunt: When you came to 
see me the other day, I cannot say that 
you were very kind to me, and | don’t 
suppose you care very much what becomes 
of me. But I think it right to let you 
know that Iam going to be married. I 
am engaged to Lord Fawn, who, as you 
know, is a peer, and a member of Her 
Majesty’s Government, and a nobleman ot 
great influence. 1 do not suppose that 
even you can say anything against such 
an alliance. 

**T am your affectionate niece, 
** Eur. Eustace.” 


Then she wrote to Mrs. Eustace, the 
wife of the Bishop of Bobsborough. Mrs. 
Eustace had been very kind to her in the 
first days of her widowhood, and had fully 
recognized her as the widow of the head 
of her husband’s family. Lizzie had liked 
none of the Bobsborough people. ‘They 
were, according to her ideas, slow, respect- 
able, and dull, But they had not found 
much open fault with her, and she was 
aware that it was for her interest to re- 
main on good terms with them. Her let- 
ter, therefore, to Mrs. Eustace was some- 
what less acrid than that written to her 
Aunt Linlithgow : 


** My Dear Mrs. Eustace: I hope you 
will be glad to hear from me, and will not 
be sorry to hear my news. I am going to 
be married again. Of course I am not 
about to take a step which is in every way 
so very important without thinking about 
ita great deal. But Lam sure it will be 
better for my darling little Florian in 
every way; and as for myself, I have felt 
for the last two years how unfitted I have 
been to manage everything myself. I 
have therefore accepted an offer made to 
me by Lord Fawn, who is, as you know, 
a peer of Parliament, and a most dis- 
tinguished member of Her Majesty's Goy- 
ernment; and he is, too, a nobleman of 
very great influence in every respect, and 
has a property in Ireland, extending over 
ever so many miles, and running up into 
the mountains. His mansion there is 
called Killmage, but I am not sure that I 
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remember the name quite rightly. I hope 
I may see you there some day, and the 
dear bishop. I look forward with delight 
to doing something to make those dear 
Irish happier. The idea of rambling up 
into our own mountains charms me, for 
nothing suits my disposition so well as 
that kind of solitude. 

‘* Of course Lord Fawn is not so rich a 
man as Sir Florian, but I have never 
looked to riches for my happiness. Not 
but what Lord Fawn has a good income 
from his Irish estates; and then, of 
course, he is paid for doing Her Majesty’s 
Government ; so there is no fear that he 
will have to live upon my jointure, which, 
of course, would not be right. Pray tell 
the dear bishop and dear Margaretta all 
this, with my love. You will be happy, 
I know, to hear that my little Flo is quite 
well. He is already so fond of his new 
papa!” [Lizzie’s turn for lying was ex- 
emplified in this last statement, for, as it 
happened, Lord Fawn had never yet seer 
the child. ] 

‘* Believe me to be always 

‘* Your most affectionate niece, 
** Eur. Evstacg.”’ 

There were two other letters—one to 
her uncle, the dean, and the other to her 
cousin Frank. There was great doubt in 
her mind as to the expediency of writing 
to Frank Greystock ; but at last she de- 
cided that she would do it. The letter to 
the dean need not be given in full, as it 
was very similar to that written to the 
bishop’s wife. The same mention was 
made of her intended husband’s peerage, 
and the same allusion to Her Majesty’s 
Government—a phrase which she had 
heard from Lord Fawn himself. She spoke 
of the Irish property, but in terms less 
glowing than she had used in writing to 
the lady, and ended by asking for her 
uncle’s congratulation—and blessing. Her 
letter to Frank wasas follows, and, doubt- 
less, as she wrote it, there was present to 
her mind a remembrance of the fact that 
he himself might have offered to her, and 
have had her if he would: 


** My Dear Cousin: As I would rather 
that you should hear my news from my- 
self than from any one else, I write to tell 
you that I am going to be married to Lord 
Fawn. Of course I know that there are 
certain matters as to which you and Lord 
Fawn do not agree—in politics, I mean ; 
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bat still I do not doubt but you will think 
that he is quite able to take care of your 
poor little cousin. It was only settled a 
day or two since, but it has been com- 
ing on ever so long. You understand all 
about that, don’t you? Of course you 
must come to my wedding, and be very 
good tome—a kind of brother, you know ; 
for we have always been friends, haven't 
we? And if the dean doesn’t come up to 
town, you must give me away. And you 
must come and see me ever so often; for I 
havea sort of feeling that I have no one else 
belonging to me that I can call really my 
own, except you. And you must be great 
friends with Lord Fawn, and must give 
up saying that he doesn’t do his work 
properly. Of course he does everything 
better than anybody else could possibly do 
it, except Cousin Frank. 

‘‘Tam going down next week to Rich- 
Lady Fawn has insisted on my 
staying there for a fortnight. Oh dear, 
what shall I do all the time? You must 
positively come down and see me, and see 
somebody else too. Only, you naughty 
cuz, you mustn’t break a poor girl's heart. 

*¢ Your affectionate cousin, 
‘*Ext. Eustace.” 


mond, 


Somebody, in speaking on Lady Eus- 
tace’s behalf, and making the best of her 
virtues, had declared that she did not 
have lovers. Hitherto that had been true 
of her; but her mind had not the less 
dwelt on the delight of a lover. She still 
thought of a possible Corsair who would 
be willing to give up all but his vices for 
her love, and for whose sake she would 
be willing to share even them. It was 
but a dream, but nevertheless it pervaded 
her fancy constantly. Lord Fawn, peer 
of Parliament, and member of Her Ma- 
jesty’s Government, as he was, could not 
have been such a lover to her. Might it 
not be possible that there should exist 
something of romance between her and 
her cousin Frank? She was the last 
woman in the world to run away with a 
man, or to endanger her position by a seri- 
ous indiscretion; but there might per- 
haps be a something between her and her 
cousin, a liaison quite correct in its facts, 
a secret understanding, if nothing more, 
a mutual sympathy, which should be 
chiefly shown in the abuse of all their 
friends ; and in this she could indulge her 
passion for romance and poetry. 
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CHAPTER XI. 
LORD FAWN AT HIS OFFICE. 


Tue news was soon all about London, 
as Lizzie had intended. She had made a 
sudden resolve that Lord Fawn should 
not escape her, and she had gone to work 
after the fashion we have seen. Frank 
Greystock had told John Eustace, and 
John Eustace had told Mr. Camperdown 
before Lord Fawn himself, in the slow pro- 
secution of his purpose, had consulted the 
lawyer about the necklace. ‘* God bless 
my soul; Lord Fawn!” the old lawyer 
had said when the news was communi- 
cated to him. ‘* Well, yes; he wants 
money. I don’t envy him; that’s all. 
We shall get the diamonds now, John. 
Lord Fawn isn’t the man to let his wife 
keep what doesn’t belong to her.’’ Then, 
after a day or two, Lord* Fawn had him- 
self gone to Mr. Camperdown’s chambers. 
‘**T believe Iam to congratulate you, my 
lord,’’ said the lawyer. ‘I’m told you 
are going to marry——well, I mustn’t 
really say another of my clients, but the 
widow of one of them. Lady Eustace is a 
very beautiful woman, and she has a very 
pretty income too. She has the whole of 
the Scotch property for her life.’’ 

“It’s only for her life, I suppose? ’’ 
said Lord Fawn. 

**Oh, no, no; of course not. There’s 
been some mistake on her part; at least, 
so I’ve been told. Women never under- 
stand. It’s all as clear as daylight. Had 
there been a second son, the second son 
would have had it. As it is, it goes with 
the rest of the property, just as it ought 
to do, you know. Four thousand a year 
isn’t so bad, you know, considering that 
she isn’t more than a girl yet, and that 
she hadn’t sixpence of her own. When 
the admiral died, there wasn’t sixpence, 
Lord Fawn.”’ 

** So I have heard.’ 

** Not sixpence. It’s all Eustace mo- 
ney. She had six or eight thousand 
pounds, or something like that, besides. 
She’s as lovely a young widow as I ever 
saw, and very clever.”’ 

“ Yes, she is clever.’ 

‘* By-the-by, Lord Fawn, as you have 
done me the honor of calling, there’s a 
stupid mistake about some family dia- 
monds.”’ 

‘*[t is in respect to them that I’ve 
come,’’ said Lord Fawn. Then Mr. Cam- 
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perdown, in his easy, off-hand way, im- 
puting no blame to the lady in the hear- 
ing of her future husband, and declaring 
his opinion that she was doubtless un- 
aware of its value, explained the matter 
of the necklace. Lord Fawn listened, put 
said very little. He especially did not say 
that Lady Eustace had had the stones 
valued. ‘‘ They’re real, I suppose?’’ he 
asked. Mr. Camperdown assured him 
that no diamonds more real had ever come 
from Golconda, or passed through Mr. 
Garnett’s hands. ‘*They are as well 
known as any family diamonds in Eng- 
land,’’ said Mr. Camperdown. ‘‘ She has 
got into bad hands,’’ continued Mr, Cam- 
perdown. ‘* Mowbray and Mopus; horri- 
ble people; sharks, that make one blush 
for one’s profession; and I was really 
afraid there would have been trouble. 
But, of course, it’ll be all right now; and 
if she’ll only come to me, tell her I’ll do 
everything I can to make things straight 
and comfortable for her. If she likes to 
have another lawyer, of course, that’s all 
right. Only make her understand who 
Mowbray and Mopus are. It’s quite out 
of the question, Lord Fawn, that your wife 
should have anything to do with Mowbray 
and Mopus.’’ Every word that Mr. Cam- 
perdown said was gospel to Lord Fawn. 
And yet, as the reader will understand, 
Mr. Camperdown had by no means ex- 
pressed his real opinion in this interview. 
He had spoken of the widow in friendly 
terms, declaring that she was simply mis- 
taken in her ideas as to the duration of 
her interest in the Scotch property, and 
mistaken again about the diamonds; 
whereas in truth he regarded her as a dis- 
honest, lying, evil-minded harpy. Had 
Lord Fawn consulted him simply as a 
client, and not have come to him an en- 
gaged lover, he would have expressed his 
opinion quite frankly; but it is not the 
business of a lawyer to tell his client evil 
things of the lady whom that client is en- 
gaged to marry. In regard to the proper- 
ty he spoke the truth, and he spoke what 
he believed to be the truth when he said 
that the whole thing would no doubt now 
be easily arranged. When Lord Fawn 
took his leave, Mr. Camperdown again 
declared to himself that as regarded mon- 
ey the match was very well for his lord- 
ship; but that, as regarded the woman, 
Lizzie was dear at the price. ‘* Perhaps 
he doesn’t mind it,’’ said Mr. Camper- 
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down to himself, ** but I wouldn’t marry 
such a woman myself, though she owned 
all Seotland.”’ 

There had been much in the interview 
to make Lord Fawn unhappy. In the first 
place, that golden hope as to the perpetu- 
ity of the property was at an end. He 
had never believed that it was so; buta 
man may hope without believing. And 
he was quite sure that Lizzie was bound 
to give up the diamonds, and would ulti- 
mately be made to give them up. Of any 
property in them, as possibly accruing to 
himself, he had not thought much ; but 
ke could not abstain from thinking of the 
woman’s grasp upon them. Mr. Camper- 
down’s plain statement, which was gospel 
to him, was directly at variance with Liz- 
zie’s story. Sir Florian certainly would 
not have given such diamonds in such a 
way. Sir Florian would not have ordered 
a separate iron safe for them, with a view 
that they might be secure in his wife’s 
bedroom. And then she had had them 
valued, and manifestly was always think- 
ing of her treasure. It was very well for 
a poor, careful peer to be always thinking 
of his money, but Lord Fawn was well 
aware that a young woman such as Lady 
Eustace should have her thoughts else- 
where. As he sat signing letters at the 
India Board, relieving himself when he 
was left alone between each batch by 
standing up with his back to the fire- 
place, his mind was full of all this. He 
could not unravel truth quickly, but he 
could grasp it when it came to him. She 
was certainly greedy, false, and dishonest. 
And—worse than all this—she had dared 
to tell him to his face that he was a poor 
creature because he would not support 
her in her greed, and falsehood, and dis- 
honesty! Nevertheless, he was engaged 
to marry her! Then he thought of one 
Violet Effingham whom he had loved, and 
then came over him some suspicion of a 
fear that he himself was hard and selfish. 
And yet what was such a one as he to do? 
It was of course necessary for the main- 
tenance of the very constitution of his 
country that there should be future Lord 
Fawns. There could be no future Lord 
Fawns unless he married; and how could 
he marry without money? ‘ A peasant 
can marry whom he pleases,’’ said Lord 
Fawn, pressing his hand to his brow, and 
dropping one flap of his coat, as he 
thought of his own high and perilous 
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destiny, standing with his back to the 
fireplace, while a huge pile of letters lay 
there before him waiting to be signed. 

It was a Saturday evening, and as there 
was no House there was nothing to hurry 
him away from the office. He was the 
occupier for the time of a large, well-fur- 
nished official room, looking out into St. 
James’s Park; and as he glanced round 
it he told himself that his own happiness 
must be there, and not in the domesticity 
of a quiet home. The House of Lords, 
out of which nobody could turn him, and 
official life—as long as he could hold to it 
—must be all in all tohim. He had en- 
gaged himself to this woman, and he must 
—marry her. He did not think that he 
could now see any way of avoiding that 
event. Her income would supply the 
needs of her home, and then there might 
probably be a continuation of Lord Fawns. 
The world might have done better for him 
—had he been able to find favor in Violet 
Effingham’s sight. He was a man capa- 
ble of love, and very capable of constancy 
to a woman true to him. Then he wiped 
away a tear as he sat down to sign the 
huge batch of letters. As he read some 
special letter in which instructions were 
conveyed as to the insufficiency of the 
Sawab’s claims, he thought of Frank 
Greystock’s attack upon him, and of Frank 
Greystock’s cousin. There had been a 
time in which he had feared that the two 
cousins would become man and wife. At 
this moment he uttered a malediction 
against the member for Bobshorough, 
which might perhaps have been spared 
had the member been now willing to take 
the lady off his hands. Then the door was 
opened, and the messenger told him that 
Mrs. Hittaway was in the waiting-room. 
Mrs. Hittaway was, of course, at once 
made welcome to the Under-Secretary’s 
own apartment. 

Mrs. Hittaway was a strong-minded 
woman—the strongest-minded probably of 
the Fawn family—but she had now come 
upon a task which taxed all her strength 
to the utmost. She had told her mother 
that she would tell ‘* Frederic ’’ what she 
thought about his proposed bride, and she 
had now come to carry out her threat. 
She had asked her brother to come and 
dine with her, but he had declined. His 
engagements hardly admitted of his din- 
ing with his relatives. She had called 
upon him at the rooms he occupied in 
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Victoria street, but of course she had not 
fuund him. She could not very well go 
to his club; so now she had hunted him 
down at his office. From the very com- 
mencement of the interview Mrs. Iitta- 
way was strong-minded, She began the 
subject of the marriage, and did so with- 
out a word of congratulation. ‘ Dear 
Frederic,’’ she said, ‘you know that we 
have all got tu look up to you.”’ 

** Well, Clara, what does that mean 

“Tt means this—that you must bear 
with me, if I am more anxious as to 
your future career than another sister 
might be.”’ 

** Now I know you are going to say 
something unpleasant.’’ 

** Yes, I am, Frederic. I have heard 
so many bad things about Lady Eus- 
tace!’’ 

The Under-Secretary sat silent for a 
while in his great arm-chair. ‘* What 
sort of evil things do you mean, Clara?’’ 
he asked at last. ‘* Evil things are said 
of a great many people—as you know. I 
aim sure you would not wish to repeat 
slanders.’’ 

Mrs. Hittaway was not to be silenced 
after this fashion. ‘* Not slanders, cer- 
tainly, Frederic. But when I hear that 
you intend to raise this lady to the rank 
and position of your wife, then of course 
the truth or falsehood of these reports be- 
comes a matter of great moment to us all. 
Don’t you think you had better see Mr. 
Camperdown?”’ 

‘*T have seen him,’’ 

** And what does he say? ’’ 

‘What should he say? Lady Eustace 
has, I believe, made some mistake about 
the condition of her property, and people 
who have heard it have been good-na- 
tured enough to say that the error has 
been wilful. That is what I call slander, 
Clara.’’ 

** And you have heard about her jew- 
els?”? Mrs. Hittaway was alluding here 
to the report which had reached her as to 
Lizzie’s debt to Harter and Benjamin when 
she married Sir Florian; but Lord Fawn 
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of course thought of the diamond neck- 
lace. 

‘* Yes,’ said he, ‘I have heard all 
about them. Who told you?” 

‘*T have known it ever so long. Sir 
Florian never got over it.’”’ Lord Fawn 
was again in the dark, but he did not 
choose to commit himself by asking fur- 
ther questions. ‘* And then her treat- 
ment of Lady Linlithgow, who was her 
only friend before she married, was some- 
thing quite unnatural, Ask the dean's 
people what they think of her. I believe 
even they would tell you.”’ 

‘* Frank Greystock desired to marry her 
himself.’’ 

‘* Yes, for her money, perhaps ; because 
he has not got a farthing in the world. 
Dear Frederic, I on!y wish to put you on 
your guard. Of course this is very un- 
pleasant, and I shouldn’t do it if I didn't 
think it my duty. I believe she is artful 
andvery false. She certainly deceived Sir 
Florian Eustace about her debts ; and he 
never held up his head after he found out 
what she was. If she has told you false- 
hoods, of course you can break it off. 
Dear Frederic, I hope you won't be angry 
with me,” 

** Ts that all?” he asked, 

** Yes, that is all.’’ 

**T°]l bear it in mind,’’ he said. 
course it isn’t very pleasant.’’ 

‘* No, I know it is not pleasant,’’ said 
Mrs. Hittaway, rising, and taking her de- 
parture with an offer of affectionate sis- 
terly greeting, which was not accepted 
with cordiality. 

It was very unpleasant. That very 
morning Lord Fawn had received letters 
from the Dean and the Bishop of Bobs- 
borough congratulating him on his in- 
tended marriage, both those worthy digni- 
taries of the Church having thought it 
expedient to verify Lizzie’s statements, 
Lord Fawn was, therefore, well aware 
that Lady Eustace had published the en- 
gagement. It was known to everybody, 
and could not be broken off without public 
scandal, 
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OUR VISIT TO MOOSEHEAD, 

In ** Drift-Wood”’ for September there 
was, as the polite reader will please feign 
to recall, a light sketch of the excursion 
which Poynter, Doane, Mr. Robert Acres, 
and I once on a time made into the Moose- 
head woods. As this was a reminiscence 
of more than a dozen years ago, I looked 
with confidence for Mr. Poynter’s gracious 
approval of the task. But with a charac- 
teristic disposition to grow! for perfection 
where it cannot fairly be asked, that wor- 
thy withheld his praise. ‘‘ Hang it, 
Phil,’’ said the discontented critic, flirting 
the fresh pages of the magazine, * it’s all 
well enough to descant on the cedar-bough 
beds, the camp-fires of sugar-maple, the 
huge pines and spruces, the alder-fringed 
streams, and the beauty of the hemlock 
spray; but you have no useful word for 
people who follow in our tracks.’’ I be- 
gan to remonstrate and to argue the 
point in detail—that woods are woods 
wherever you find them; that gunning for 
moose and caribou is much like gunning 
for deer, on which advising is done to 
death, and so on—when a more luminous 
idea occurred. 

‘Well, Poynter, if that lack is so 
shameful, suppose you condescend, out of 
your profound wisdom, to atone for it in 
the next magazine.”’ 

Thus cornered, Poynter began: ‘In 
September or October carry to Moosehead 
a thick blanket or shawl, as the nights 
are cold and the biggest fire burns out be- 
fore morning. Take heavy under-flannels 
{a double set is better than an overcoat), 
and water-proof boots, leather, if perfectly 
tight, being better for the purpose than 
rubber, which, besides tearing easily, is 
unhealthy and uncomfortable in tramps 
over the carry or through the brush. Put 
your clothes in a rubber bag made like a 
meal sack, and, rolling up the top, fasten 
a strap about it; all the birches leak, and 
a leather bag lying in the water half the 
time is soaked through, whereas a rubber 
bag made like that turns the water. A 
heavy flannel shirt with breast pockets is 
handier and warmer than a coat; but if a 
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coat is worn, let it be bob-tailed, as long 
tails are a nuisance in woods or a wet 
birch. Stout leather slippers and extra 
woollen stockings always come in play, 
because even with the tightest boots and 
greatest care the feet are sometimes wet ; 
and add an extra pair of woollen trousers, 
though heavy corduroy would be better. 

‘Tf the sportsman takes a dog,”’ con- 
tinues our oracular friend, ** it should be 
a barking spaniel or terrier, for a setter 
or pointer in the thick underbrush might 
stand all day on his point and not be seen. 
To hunt partridge with a dog around 
Moosehead is to go through that thicket- 
beating you spoke of, Phil, and at last to 
hear the shrill bark of the spaniel, a lazy 
flutter of wings, and the dog’s rush 
through the bushes, with another bark. 
You make your way to him, desery a par- 
tridge sitting upon a branch and gazing 
stupidly a dozen feet from you, raise your 
gun, knock her over as you would a hen 
in a barn-yard; and if there chance to be 
another bird in the trees, you repeat the 
performance, as it will not have stirred at 
the report of the gun. As to weapons, a 
short double-barreiled rifle, carrying a 
heavy ball, is the best for moose in the 
hands of a cool man, while for a nervous 
one a double-barrelled fowling-piece load- 
ed with buckshot is preferable, as requir- 
ing less exactness of aim, Still, since the 
daily fresh food of the camp is not likely 
to be moose but smaller game, and chiefly 
partridges, the hunter, unless expert 
enough to take off the bird’s head with a 
single ball, needs a shot-gun. As two 
guns are cumbersome, the most generally 
useful weapon is a gun with one barrel 
rifled and the other smooth, so that the 
latter can be loaded with buckshot, though 
usually kept charged with birdshot for 
partridges. Still,’’ says Poynter, warm- 
ing, ‘* for a practised hunter with good 
nerve, quick eye, and ready muscle, who 
can send his ball singing a hundred yards 
to drive a nail, there is no implement like 
the royal rifle, king of weapons.”’ 

‘* Just so, Poynter,’’ puts in George 
Doane; ‘‘ and, talking of weapons, don’t 
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omit a hunting-knife, cautiously sheathed 
in leather and attached to the belt—I don’t 
mean fur cutting the throat of some hard- 
hit, wide-antlered buck, but for the hum- 
bler uses of cleaning fish and carving the 
seductive salt pork, so important a part of 
the delightful diet of the woods, Warn 
your readers,”’ continues the seapegrace, 
with mock solemnity in mimicry of Poyn- 
ter, ‘* cauticn them, in the interest of hu- 
inanity, to take provisions into the woods, 
because if they depend for food on their 
guns and rods, they will infallibly starve 
to death, ‘They will not find partridges 
as plenty as fowls ina farm-yard, nor trout 
as thick as mumimy-chugs in a summer 
ditch.”’ 

Indeed, save for the red-letter days of 
fat birds, poor Doane would have de- 
spaired at Lobster Pond. Hard bread, 
salt pork, potatoes, and flippers of flour 
held out, but there was woful lack of 
fresh meat. This is an accident to which 


the weather-bound sportsman is liable in 
a country where he depends on the canoe. 
As already explained, we got trout and 
partridges in greater numbers around 
Moosehead Lake, but at our main moose- 
hunting camp found few of the latter and 


none of the former, so that for fish we 
lived upon chub, too small and bony for 
any but very hungry men toeat. But one 
day when we had tired of salt pork and 
potatoes, and found a sameness in the 
hard tack fried with pork and sugar for 
breakfast, dinner, and supper, when flip- 
pers palled on the palate, when our last 
partridges had been stewed, and when even 
the bony chub refused to bite, Kline, the 
guide, discovered some tree cranberries, 
or, as he called them, wild cranberries. 
We cooked them in molasses and marked 
the day in our calendar. These cranber- 
ries would hardly tempt the civilized pal- 
ate, but to our forest appetite, in the gen- 
eral dearth of relishes, they were deli- 
cious. They are red and oblong, looking 
something like the barberry, but having a 
large stone inside, and are very sour; the 
bush is from five to ten feet high. 
Another festal day for Doane, I remem- 
ber, was at the Northeast Carry (Thurs- 
day, October 6), where, bedraggled and 
disconsolate, we huddled in a wretched 
hut to keep out of the snow, when, by 
inspiration, Kline proposed to take the 
handsome string of trout just caught and 
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make a chowder, The thought created a 
cheerful breeze of excitement, and, under 
the spur of the hopes he had excited, the 
gratified Kline made us a chowder which 
dwells enshrined in Doane’s memory to 
this day. It was certainly Kline's chef 
d'auvre, for the treut were fat, and gave 
his regal dish a flavor resembling that of 
the dark part of a shed, Kline also, we 
found, was an adept at combining par- 
tridges with pork, potatoes, and dump- 
lings in a savory stew. When Doane's 
budding hopes of killing a moose were 
blasted, he seta snare for the game ina 
big lagoon or * logan;’’ but his trap 
caught no moose, and Poynter professed to 
be glad of it. 

Poor Doane’s hardest day came in cross- 
ing Moosehead. It rained and snowed, 
the wind as usual blew “ great guns”’ 
against us, and, after two squalls, with 
narrow escapes from swamping, King re- 
fused toward night to risk the waves any 
longer, and landed us on the back side of 
Kineo Point. The old story followed of 
cutting and hauling drift-wood on the 
shore, and gathering fir boughs to sleep 
on, with pine boughs to weave upon 
cross-puoles for a camp. On examining 
the birch, we found our travelling packs 
soaked through, no dry clothes for us, and 
the powder spoilt, while Kline, Poynter 
and Acres, separated from us by the gale, 
had taken with them our freshly-caught 
trout and the bear meat procured at the 
carry, leaving us one loaf of dough un- 
baked though burnt to a coal. We ate 
three mouthfuls, and pulled ata cigar. This 
loaf proved our twenty-four hours’ sup- 
ply, as the storm raged till noon next day. 

In our trip we learned that for moose- 
hunting in summer a warm, perfectly 
still night is best; and while a wind 
toward the shore carries the scent of the 
hunter to the game, a wind from the 
shore throws back the sound of the horn. 
Accordingly, the best month for hunting 
would seem to be June, when the animals 
stand in the water nearly all night; and 
trout and partridge are also abundant 
then. The drawback is black flies; be- 
sides, the male moose, which cast their 
horns (the females have none) in winter, 
have only the rudiments of horns in early 
summer. Then, too, the weather is so 
warm that game cannot be preserved, and 
whoever has a conscience on that point 
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will hesitate to kill more than he can 
keep or consume, There are no black 
flies or mosquitoes after September 1, and 
myriads before that time. One disadvan- 
tage of going late in the season, judging 
from our experience, -which probably 
was exceptional, is that the weather is 
likely to be rainy, Our pleasant days 
were very rare in the woods, and we had 
no days at all without rain or high wind. 
Still, for general purposes it is better on 
the whole to go in October than in July, 
because the weather is cooler, the deer 
and partridge are in season, and even the 
rain is preferable to black flies. 

Probably not one party in ten of those 
who go to Moosehead kills a moose, and 
hence moose meat cannot be relied on to 
stock the camp. One of Kline's favorite 
patrons was Mr. Harris, who, as the 
guide owned, hunted four seasons with 
him, a fortnight each year, before he shot 
his moose. Most of our hunting was 
dune in the logans, where we habitually 
lay patiently, calling with birch-bark 
horns. <A logan, I may add, is a piece of 
submerged meadow on the margin of a 
lake or river, from twelve to twenty inches 
deep, and shoaling gradually to the firm 
land. In ita rank sedge grows twoor three 
feet high, and a birch can be easily forced 
into this grass till it and the occupants 
are concealed. 

Much of one’s pleasure and more of his 
success in such a trip depend on the 
guide. Kline was an excellent one—a 
reprobate in some respects, but probably 
Leather Stocking himself was horribly 
profane or else drank too freely, for the 
guide of experience is as much like Coop- 
er’s guide as Hole-in-the-Day like Uncas. 
He was a queer picture, with his shock 
of grizzling hair standing out all over his 
head an inch long, thick and close, like a 
shoe brush. He went coatless and bare- 
headed when we were shivering, though 
he wore a waistcoat (perhaps for the sake 
of the pockets) and signalized the fact of 
our being on the march by donning a torn 
slouched hat. His gun was an old-fash- 
ioned long-barrelled rifle, with wide grooves 
and very thin barrel, carrying nearly an 
ounce ball. He could hardly do any fine 
shooting with that instrument, and was 
in no way particular about his bullets. 
Poynter had a No. 10 double-barrelled 
fuwling-piece, with which he used to 
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practise at a mark put against a green 
rock-maple tree. Kline would cut out 
Poynter's bullets, sent eight inches into 
the maple, and of course more or less bat- 
tered out of shape, whittle them down to 
the size for his rifle, and load with them, 
One day we put up a six-inch disk of 
birch bark at forty yards, and Kline nicked 
the edge; whereas, an ordinary marks- 
man ought to have struck the centre, and 
Poynter drove the tack in three times in 
succession, though by no means a crack 
shot. 

Our theory for Kline’s carelessness of 
nim was that, in those tangled forests, a 
hunter rarely shoots at a greater range 
than twenty yards, because he only then 
sees his gume, while in moose-shooting at 
night the range is as often twenty feet. 
There are exceptional calls fur skill, as 
when, in floating down the stream by day, 
a moose or deer is descried at a distance 
feeding on the brink; but the rivers are 
crooked and fringed, so that a close ap- 
proach can usually be made. At Green- 
ville, the city of the Moosehead district, 
we heard of no shooting-matches, past, 
present, or future, no tradition, no talk 
about great shots, as among the long- 
range marksmen of the prairies, nor of 
any famous rifles in the hands of the hunt- 
ers ; and indeed fine weapons for ordinary 
Moosehead shooting are no better than 
poorer ones. Steadiness of nerve rather 
than fine shooting, coolness rather than 
unusual skill, will lead to success at 
Moosehead, since most shots are made 
from ranges where even a bungler, with 
his wits about him, could not miss. 

But those larger elements in the make- 
up of a good guide, woodcraft, experience 
in the habits and habitats of the game, 
whether finned, furred, or feathered, fer- 
tility in expedients, patience, good tem- 
per, and sympathy with the aims of his 
party, Kline had in abundance. His talk 
was always amusing. He had a queer 
use of the word ample. ‘* How is Square 
Burrows on the liquorlaw?”’ ‘* Oh, he’s 
ample.”’ He used to say ‘‘ every time”’ 
for excellently, and ‘* the idee is ’’ for the 
fact is; indeed, he prefaced most of his 
sentences with *‘ the idee is,’’ as, for ex- 
ample, ** The idee is, I tell ’em, ’taint no 
use.’’ His three adjectives of praise were 
awful, terrible, and master. ‘* That’s an 
awful pooty cow. That’s an awful hombly 
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birch 0’ mine, but she’s turrible tough ; 
and that ’ere’s a master good pad.’ In 
his stock of abbreviations ‘‘ pad’’ stood 
fur paddle, ‘‘crams”’ for cranberries, 
‘** pople’’ for poplar, ‘‘ trig”’ for trigger. 
He talked about the ‘‘ neat ’’ profit of our 
trip, and said, ‘‘ I’m revengeful ’’ (2, e., de- 
termined) ‘‘ to find out where that ere 
mould shot went to.’’ He carefully dis- 
tinguished ‘‘the gentlemen”’’ from his 
neighbors, and spoke often of & certain 
Mr. Harris of New York who had camped 
with him four successive seasons, a fort- 
night each time. But most of his stories 
were of ‘*Old Uncle Ellis,’”’ a fellow- 
guide, whom he evidently held in pro- 
found professional admiration. One of 
them concerned a dandified young fellow 
who had employed Old Ellis, and against 
whom the guide tooka spite. The youth’s 
watch having got out of order, Ellis of- 
fered to take it apart, and when he had 
done so gave back the pieces to the young 
man, remarking that he had forgotten how 
to put it together. The victim carried the 
delicate screws and wheels in his pockets 
till he got out of the woods. Whenever 


the camp-fire talk lagged, Kline was 
ready with—‘‘ One summer me and Ellis 


was over to Russell’s Pond and come on a 
logan all stove to pieces. Ellis was mas- 
ter quick on the trig. Well, the old man 
he called and a bull begin to beller,’’ ete. 
I asked Poynter to recall some of the 
guide’s stories, but he pretended that they 
consisted chiefly of enormous lies about 
the amount of game shot by parties simi- 
lar to ours the previous season, with wild 
conjectures of fabulous amounts to be shot 
during the next. 

Of King little need be said. He was 
hired by Acres, and therefore a failure. 
The daily wages of the guides were two 
dollars each, but he vainly pretended at 
the last moment that the sum agreed on 
was two dollars and a half, and sought to 
indemnify himself for this failure by pur- 
loining Doane’s brandy flask and Poyn- 
ter’s pouch, which the former discovered 
in the bireh when King bade us adieu. 
He was a chatterbox, too—an empty-head- 
ed person, with that disagreeable flow of 
animal spirits which comes of combined 
health and ignorance, and which express- 
es itself in ways that prevent the good 
humor from ever becoming infectious, He 
was wont to greet the break of day with a 
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wild yell and a shout for all hands to get 
up, when half the party had been but 
three hours home from moose-hunting. 
He knew little about hunting, nothing 
about cooking, and shirked his share of 
work on all possible occasions. 

I had almost forgotten to mention the 
pleasantest and most profitable of the va- 
rious kinds of Moosehead partridge-shoot- 
ing. This is the mythical pastime which 
exists in the imagination of the guides 
and the credulity of the hearers. In this 
delightful sport you walk, some fine morn- 
ing, along the edges of clearings, adown 
the logging roads, across the carries—in 
fact through any open places in the forest 
—and bow! over choice selections from the 
myriads of partridges sunning themselves 
there. Our guides explained the phenom- 
enal absence of this privilege in our own 
case by the deluges of rain that had fallen 
the preceding season, and amply compen- 
sated us for the difference by recounting 
the surprising numbers which a party just 
the size of ours had shot the twelvemonth 
before. Thoreau, who explored the Maine 
woods well, but kept fancying, when once 
out of sight of chimneys, that he was in 
untrodden regions, evidently swallowed a 
good many such stories with ease, and 
among them was one of a couple of gen- 
tlemen who shot sixty partridges from 
their buggy one day while driving along 
the high road. It was not Thoreau’s par- 
ty that did this shooting. They only did 
the listening ; and we politely did that too, 
about the same story. 

Doubt begets doubt; and whether it 
was the Moosehead mythology, or whether 
it was an association of ideas in the name, 
at all events, for some reason Poynter 
grew skeptical of the existence of Kline‘s 
hypothetical friend Mr. Harris, at least 
in the flesh. So, taking the address and 
& message, on our return to Manhattan 
Poynter and I verified the sportsman in a 
genial flour merchant, whom we found in 
professional light-gray trousers, coat, 
waistcoat, gaiters, neckerchief, whiskers, 
and hair. He laughed at all our chances 
and mischances, told all his own, naught 
extenuating, and making his climax on 
the final happy shot. He pronounced 
** moose ’’ just like Kline, talked like him 
of ** logans all stove up,’’ and urged us to 
partake of some fine moose meat which 
Kline had just sent all the way from the 
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lake, and which Mrs. Harris had pro- 
nounced tainted, though he impressively 
assured us it was better than roast beef. 
Thus our farewell to Moosehead was sur- 
rounded, after all, with a halo of enthusi- 
asm. 





UHRICH OF STRASBOURG. 

Unricu of Strasbourg has, at this writ- 
ing, just received the sword given him by 
Alsatian residents in New York, and, if 
we may believe the telegraph (which we 
must not habitually do), has said that he 
will *‘only draw it when an attempt is 
made to reconquer the provinces torn from 
France by the war.”? Will, then, the 
military itch never out from the body 
politic of France? Is the fever of ‘ re- 
conquest ’’ forever to consume her system? 
The grass hardly grows over Gravelotte; 
the stench of her dead still infects Paris ; 
yet Thiers cramps industry in favor of: 
martial power, and, while a sweeping mil- 
itary system is preparing in the Assembly, 
the Government pets the old army, Faid- 
herbe and Gambetta unite to blame Trochu 
and lament the lost cause, and all the 
loungers in the garden of the Palais Royal 
are agog with a new coalition betwixt 
France and Russia. 

Were not Germany still in the captured 
forts, were not the millstone of indemnity 
about her neck, perhaps France would be- 
lieve she had routed her invaders, and 
would be hotly marching ‘ in pursuit,”’ 
to the old ery, ‘A Berlin.” It is charity 
to remind such a people that, whether at 
Forbach, Weissenberg, and Woerth, or at 
Gravelotte, Rezonville, and Mars la Tour, 
or again at Beaumont, Ste. Barbe, and 
Sedan, or in the six sorties from Paris; 
or at Beaune, Urleans, Le Mans, St. Quen- 
tin, they always went down. It was de- 
feat a dozen times repeated, and a dozen 
times again. Whether the affair was one 
of bullet or bayonet, artillery duel or 
cavalry charge, a question of dash or one 
of endurance, whether the hapless French 
met Prussians or Saxons, Badois, Wiir- 
tembergers, or Bavarians, it was all one, 
Stout Sir Uhlan pierced northward to 
Arras, southward to Dijon, westward 
to Havre; and meanwhile great armies 
penned halfa million men in Paris, and 
other great armies simultaneously fought 
their way to Tours, Lyons, Rouen; so 
that, if we remember all the concurrent 
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sieges or investments, from Toul to Neuf 
Brisach, and from Strasbourg to Soissons, 
we shall appreciate the magnitude of the 
German operations, and the overwhelming 
prowess of their arms. The Frenchman 
who already talks of ‘‘ reconquest,’’ be he 
general, gossip, or gamin, forgets that, if 
France captured a dozen guns, Germany 
took thousands; the one her handful of 
prisoners, the other her half million; the 
former her solitary flag, but the latter her 
vast stacks of standards. He forgets that 
France once had the moral advantage of 
prestige and the physical one of a superb 
frontier line ; and that now the Germans 
have culled their enemy’s laurels, saddled 
her with a war debt, ruined her armies, 
turned her frontier guns against her, and 
impregnably fortified every road to the 
Rhine. As for Russia, her first sign of 
alliance with France would be checked 
by Prussia, Austria, and England com- 
bined. 

Uhrich of Strasbourg probably knows 
that an ounce of prevention is worth a 
pound of cure, and that while the resolve 
not to surrender the frontier forts was 
sublime, the resolve to reconquer them is 
ridiculous or worse. For the fortresses 
only repeat the story of the field. If none 
disgraced themselves, none can live in the 
history of heroic sieges. The defence of 
Strasbourg was not a glorious perform- 
ance. When a war breaks out, and a 
Sumter or Strasbourg is besieged, for a 
fort to defend itself at all, though built 
and manned for that purpose, seems to 
most people a marvellous feat—the exploit 
of demigods. An Uhrich or an Anderson 
finds himself lionized for not surrendering 
at the first fire; and it takes calmer re- 
flection to judge the affair aright. 

When on the 10th of August the Grand 
Duke of Baden asked the surrender of 
Strasbourg, Uhrich replied: ‘‘ The ram- 
parts are armed with 400 cannon, the 
garrison is 11,000 strong, besides the 
National-Guard. Strasbourg will defend 
herself as long as there shall remain a 
soldier, a biscuit, or a cartridge.’’ The 
bombardment, beginning on the 19th, be- 
came severe on the 25th; a month ‘ater 
(September 27), 17,000 soldiers, with 
many biscuits and cartridges, were sur- 
rendered to Von Werder, The citadel 
had been battered, many houses riddled, 
and several people kiiled; but Strasbourg 
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had not awaited assault, and was un- 
pressed by famine. Why do people boast 
that it had not surrendered at once? A 
Rouen, a Rheims, a Tours, an Amiens, 
an Orleans, may capitulate on the retreat 
of the army that alone shelters it; but a 
Strasbourg, like a Gibraltar, is to be a 
rock against the billow of invasion, and 
ought, as Uhrich said, to hold out till the 
last soldier, biscuit, or cartridge is gone. 
The later sieges of most wars, it seems to 
me, ure stouter and stubborner than the 
earlier, because after a while it begins 
to dawn upon the minds of the defenders 
why fortified places are built ; and then we 
have a Belfort and Paris, in place of a 
Metz and a Strasbourg. 

Though its hydraulic defences mainly 
failed, and Vauban’s pentagonal citadel 
was battered to bits by breaching guns, 
the city was still largely garrisoned and 
supplied. Of the 450 officers and 17,000 
men surrendered, at least 7,000 were picked 
troops of the line. We cannot deny the 
effectiveness of modern ordnance, but 


the besiegers had also to endure it, both 
its ceaseless roar and its damage, and 
they lost more men than the besieged. 
The greater part of the city had not been 


touched, and in a grand frontier fortress 
the inhabitants expect to sacrifice the ex- 
posed quarter—else, why defend the 
country at all? The loss of life was 
trivial compared with that of most great 
sieges ; non-combatants had been allowed 
to leave; there was no hunger in the city, 
no dearth of medicines in the hospitals, 
nor lack of guns or ammunition. Life in 
the cellar was disagreeable, and rambling 
in the streets dangerous ; but only two days 
after the surrender a very careful ob- 
server wrote: ‘Save for battered houses 
and broken furniture, you would hardly 
believe you were among a suffering peo- 
ple; here everything is full of life and 
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bustle.’””, We may not call such a de- 
fence shabby, but is it more than semi- 
heroic? Toul did as well, standing a 
siege of six weeks (though a severe bom- 
bardment of only six hours), with Major 
Huck’s picked-up garrison of sixty cuiras- 
siers, one hundred troops of the line 
forty gendarmes, two thousand raw mo- 
biles, and no regular artillerymen. 

Uhrich found, in a word, that neither 
the soldiers nor the citizens cared to make 
a Spartan affair of Strasbourg, and was 
forced to yield just at the point where 
the desperation of defence ordinarily be- 
gins. His conduct was honorable and 
humane, but Strasbourg does not go into 
history among its Magdeburgs, La 
Rochelles, Londonderrys, Genoas, Sara- 
gossas, Badajos. When, in such sieges, 
we remember how fire, famine, and sword 
were powerless to waste the spirit of the 
defenders ; how, when men feli, women 
fought ; how, when the vermin were all 
eaten, there were still for rations the 
corpses of the slain; how, when ten, 
twenty, forty thousand had died in battle 
or with the agonies of hunger, enough 
were left tu struggle from breach to breach, 
and then from street to street, till crushed 
out in cinders and blood; we know what 
is meant by the ‘‘ heroic sieges ’’ of his- 
tory. Strasbourg, its general, its garri- 
son, its people, did as well as other 
French cities, garrisons, generals, and 
people—that is, not brilliantly, taken as 
a whole, What is astonishing is any 
talk or dream of ‘ reconquering”’ the 
forts and provinces which only last year 
were taken away from France with such 
remarkable ease. When Soissons sur- 
rendered a few days too soon, it was a 
small matter; but Strasbourg knew be- 
fure surrendering that its fall would 
mean the conquest of Alsace and the fare- 
well of France to the Rhine. 

Pup Quiniper. 
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ADDRESS OF THE PRESIDENT OF THE 
BRITISH ASSOCLATION, 

Ir is to be expected that when a man is 
elevated to so distinguished a position as 
that of President of the British AsSocia- 
tion for the Advancement of Science, his 
** message ’’ to that body will be the best 
effort of which he is capable. It is an op- 
portunity which occurs but once in a life- 
time, and the work is scattered to the very 
ends of civilization. Such an opportunity 
of influence should not be trifled with, and 
these addresses ought to be models of care- 
ful judgment aad of sober, scientifie meth- 
Still, men cannot transcend them- 
selves. Such performances must of 
course represent the constitution of the 
minds that produce them, and will be 
able, commonplace, or erratic accordingly. 
Sir William Thompson is undoubtedly a 
strong man. Knighted by the British 
Queen for the part he took in the great 
enterprise of the Atlantic telegraph, he is 
undoubtedly a skilful experimental inves- 
tigator, and he is also a bold and acute, 
though it may be added an unsafe theo- 
rizer. His address has disappointed no- 
body who knew him ; it is a singular med- 
ley of scientific sense and wire-drawn spec- 
ulation—the latter being certainly a con- 
spicuous element of the case. Sir Wii- 
liam Thompson labors hard to get a share 
in the glory of contributing to spectrum 
analysis. He says that Stokes taught 
him at Cambridge, before 1852, the exact 
coincidence of two dark lines of the solar 
spectrum with two bright lines from arti- 
ficial flames, and suggested the connection 
of sodium vapor with the production of 
the two bright lines. He then says that 
from this point he speculated in the direc- 
tion of the subsequent discoveries made by 
Kirchhoff and published in 1859. But in 
this he was by no means alone, as many 
scientific minds were even earlier than 
this feeling their way in the same general 
direction. Years before Thompson got his 
first hints from Professor Stokes, Dr. Dra- 
per of this city had not only cultivated 
the subject with great skill, and discovered 
many things which, when turning up 
since, were supposed to be new, but he 
had published papers on the relations of 
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the spectrum to chemical analysis, and 
probably came nearer than any other man 
to anticipating the discovery of Kirchhoff, 

sut the extraordinary feature of Sir Wil- 
liam Thompson’s address is his theory, or 
rather his funny suggestion, concerning 
the origin of life upon earth. In the last 
passages of his discourse he plunged bold- 
ly into biology, and proposed to settle its 
most fundamental and refractory problem. 
The biologists have long been by the ears 
over the question whether life is sponta- 
neously generated in its lower forms by 
the existing agencies of nature, or if not, 
how it did come into existence. Sir Wil- 
liam stirred up the dregs of the contro- 
versy by announcing himself everlastingly 
hostile to the idea of spontaneous genera- 
tion; but he was not content to leave the 
matter there, or to say that this is one of 
the enigmas which can only be resolved, 
if ever, in the distant future. And so he 
hazards the astounding conjecture that the 
origin of terrestrial life may have been 
due to the arrival of a germ from another 
world—brought by a meteoric stone! But 
this makes matters worse, for it only 
moves the difficulty one step back, and 
leaves the question as urgent as before, 
how did the germ originate? The advo- 
cates of spontaneous generation, moreover, 
see that it is but a shallow evasion of the 
real issue, and will naturally consider 
their own position strengthened when this 
is offered as the only alternative. On the 
other hand, the evolutionists throw up 
their hats in ecstasy. Huxley was not 
slow to perceive the advantage of the sit- 
uation, and proclaimed the new President 
of the British Association an arrant Dar- 
winian. For what more could Darwin 
ask than that all the multiform life of the 
globe is derived from a single germ, come 
that germ from whence it may? The fault 
and failure of this otherwise able paper is 
that its author was unwilling to stick to 
his legitimate field. 


THE BROTHERHOOD OF SCTENCE. 

Tue unparalleled success.of the Ger- 
mans in their late campaign against the 
French is by many in large part attribu- 
ted to the superior processes and applian- 
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ces which a wide-spread cultivation of sci- 
ence has made familiar to the German 
people. This is doubtless true to some 
extent, and is but a partof a larger truth, 
viz., that from the invention of gunpow- 
der down to the present, science has been 
steadily contributing to the destructive- 
ness of war, while as if in atonement she 
has also done much toward the mitigation 
of many of its horrors. Nevertheless the 
spirit of science is totally opposed to that 
of war. The latter is born of a narrow 
nationalism which can see its own eleva- 
tion only in another’s degradation; its 
object is destruction and spoliation, and it 
is sustained by appeals to the selfish in- 
stincts and passions of men. The former 
springs from a love of truth for its own 
sake; its results are for the world at 
large, and its cultivators in every coun- 
try are pervaded by a catholicity of feel- 
ing which, overleaping the bounds of na- 
tionality, tends to bind all together in one 
common brotherhood. A beautiful exam- 
ple ot this generosity of sentiment among 
scientific men is afforded by a late speech 
of Prof. Liebig on the relations of Ger- 
many and France, delivered before the 
Royal Bavarian Academy of Sciences. 
He says: ‘* The Academy seizes this mo- 
ment to declare openly that there exists no 
national hatred between the German and 
Latin races. The peculiar character of 
the Germans, their knowledge of lan- 
guages, their acquaintance with foreign 
people, the past and present state of their 
civilization, all tend to make them just 
toward other peoples, even at the risk of 
often becoming unjust toward their own ; 
and thus it is that we recognize how much 
we owe tothe great philosophers, mathe- 
maticians, and naturalists of France, who 
have been in so many departments our 
masters and models. I went, forty-eight 
years ago, to Paris to study chemistry ; 
a fortuitous cireumstance drew upon me 
the attention of Alexander Von Humboldt, 
anda single wordof recommendation from 
him caused M. Guy Lussac, one of the 
greatest chemists and physiclogosts of his 
time, to make to me, a young man of twen- 
ty, the proposal to continue and finish 
with his codperation an analysis which I 
had commenced ; he introduced me as a 
pupil into his laboratory ; my career was 
fixed after this. Never shall I forget the 
kindness with which Arago and Thenard 
received the German student; and how 
many compatriots, physicians, and others 
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could I not name who, like myself, grate- 
fully remember the efficacious assistance 
afforded to them by French men of sci- 
ence in finishing their studies. Anardent 
sympathy for all that is noble and grand, 
as well as a disinterested hospitality, form 
some of the most noble traits of the 
French character. 


THE APPROACHING SOLAR ECLIPSE, 

PrepaRaTions are already going for- 
ward for observing the eclipse of the sun 
which takes place in December next, 
and which will be visible as a total one in 
India, Ceylon, and Australia. Resident 
astronomers in India and Australia, aided 
by instruments and instructions from Eng- 
land, will be intrusted with the work in 
their respective localities; and it is ex- 
pected that a party will go out under the 
auspices of the Royal and Royal Astronom- 
ical Societies, to occupy the station in 
Ceylon. 

The track which the shadow will take is 
thus described: ‘* The central line of the 
eclipse will first meet the earth’s surface 
in the Arabian Sea, and, entering on the 
western coast of India, will pass right 
across one of the most important parts of 
Hindostan in a S. E. by E. direction. In 
this part of the peninsula the sun will be 
about twenty degrees above the horizon. 
The duration of totality will be two min- 
utes and a quarter, and the breadth of 
the shadow about seventy miles. On 
leaving the eastern coast of the Madras 
Presidency the central line will cross 
Palk’s Straits, passing about ten miles S. 
W. of the island Jaffnapatam, and over 
the northern part of Ceylon, where the 
small towns of Moeletivae and Kokelay 
will lie near the central line, and also the 
well-known naval station of Trincomalee, 
which will be about fifteen miles S. W. 
of the line. Continuing its course over 
the Bay of Bengal, the shadow will cross 
the S. E. point of Sumatra, and will 
touch the southwestern coast of Java, 
where Batavia, the capital, will lie nearly 
sixty miles N. E. of the central line; and 
two other smaller towns, Chidamar and 
Nagara, will also be very near the shadow 
path. Inthe Admiralty Gulf on the N. 
W. coast of Australia, the eclipsed sun 
will be only ten degrees past the meridian, 
and not far from the zenith; in conse- 
quence of which the totality will last 
four minutes and eighteen ‘seconds, or 
only four seconds less than the time 
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of greatest duration. Lastly, passing 
through the most barren and uninhabited 
portion of Australia, crossing the Gulf of 
Carpentaria and the York Peninsula, 
the shadow will ultimately leave the 
earth’s surface in the Pacific Ocean,”’ 

In a communication to the Royal So- 
ciety Mr. Lockyer indicates the character 
of the observations which at the present 
stage of the problem he believes to be the 
most important, and at the same time 
designates those of inferior consequence, 
which may be safely subordinated by the 
various observers. Of the former class are : 

‘* Spectroscopic observations made with 
such an instrument as the one I took out 
to Sicily, eguatorially mounted, and with 
reference spectra. 

‘* Photographic observations made with 
such an instrument as the one I took out 
to Sicily, namely, a camera with large 
aperture and small fucal length, equato- 
rially mounted.”’ 

Those of minor importance are : ‘* Photo- 
graphing prominences, sketching any- 
thing besides the changes in the corona, 
polariscopic observations, and the observa- 
tion of Baily’s heads.” 

Careful attention is directed to the fol- 
lowing points as of the first account : 

‘¢ Observation of the rays before, during, 
and after totality, their length, direction, 
and color. 

‘* Colors of various layers of chromo- 
sphere, and of clouds and landscape. The 
order of these colors is of great import- 
ance. 

‘‘Dark rays or rifts; whether they 
change, and whether they extend to the 
dark moon, or stop short above the denser 
layers of the chromosphere. 

‘“‘The colors of the corona between 
bright and dark rays. 

** All changes in corona. 

** Comparative brightness of rays and 
chromosphere and outer corona.”’ 


TESTING THE STRENGTH OF METALS. 

Art the last year’s meeting of the British 
Association, M. Gustav Bischoff called at- 
tention to a machine which he had de- 
vised for testing the strength of metals, 
after a method also his own. The ma- 
shine is called a metallometer, and its 
mode of operation is briefly as follows: 
Strips of the metal to be tested are pre- 
pared according to certain specified rules, 
and are then placed in the machine and 
bent backwards and forwards through a 
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definite angle until they break. These 
bendings are effected by a clockwork ar- 
rangement, and dials are attached to 
register the number of oscillations to 
which each strip is subjected. The number 
of bendings which each sustains is, ac- 
cording to M. Bischoff, the measure of the 
quality of the metal; and from his expe- 
riments it appears to be an exceedingly 
delicate test. Requiring some fixed 
standard to which to refer the tests of 
other specimens, M. Bischoff selects strips 
of chemically pure zinc. Knowing the 
average test of say fifty strips of zine in 
any given machine at any given angle of 
bending, furnishes a standard with which 
to compare the results of tests on other 
materials in the same or other machines. 
The inventor asserts that by this method 
he can detect the deteriorating effect of 
.00,001 per cent. of tin when alloyed with 
pure zine. 


SPONTANEOUS GENERATION, 

Tue scientific war over this obscure and 
perplexing question is far from being 
ended. The French carried it on for 
many years with their wonted martial 
spirit ; but the fires of scientific contro- 
versy in that country have latterly paled 
amid the lurid gleams of old-fashioned 
military strife. But the scientific conta- 
gion has caught over the Channel, and the 
germs find a congenial medium in the 
pugnacious British temper. Huxley tried 
to put an extinguisher on the discussion 
from his papal throne at the British Asso- 
ciation last year, but to no purpose, 
After a little breathing spell, Dr. Bas- 
tian, champion of the doctrine of spon- 
taneous generation, or the physical origin 
of life, returns vigorously to the charge. 
He has just issued a small volume from 
the press of Macmillan on the ** Origin of 
the Lowest Organisms,”’ which is designed 
to clear up certain matters preparatory to 
the appearance of his larger work on the 
general subject, which will come out this 
autumn. M. Pasteur of France, a bril- 
liant and accomplished experimentalist, 
is the Boanerges of the old doctrine; but 
Bastian claims that his logic is not equal 
to his manipulation, and that his labora- 
tory results are capable of a quite different 
interpretation, from that which he bas giv- 
en them, and which he is of opinion will be 
found to be the true interpretation. Dr. 
Bastian claims that the question of the 
mode of origin of living matter is inextri- 
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eably mixed up with the question of fer- 
mentation, and that Pasteur in fact was 
led into the subject by his attempts to 
settle the fermentation controversy. The 
question was, Is fermentation a purely 
chemical process, for the induction of 
which the action of living organisms is 
not necessary? or is it a vital process 
that cannot be initiated without the pres- 
ence of living organisms? Dr. Bastian 
says: ‘*'The former may be called the 
physical theory of fermentation, of which 
Baron Liebig is the most prominent mod- 
ern exponent, while the latter may be 
termed the vital theory of fermentation. 
All the facts which I have to adduce, so 
far as the subject of fermentation is con- 
cerned, are wholly in favor of the views 
of Baron Liebig.’’ 


INSTABILITY OF DYNAMITE, 

Dynamite, lithofracteur, giant powder, 
etc., are all preparations of nitro-glycer- 
ine, designed to secure safety in the use 
and transportation of what, alone, is one 
of our most dangerous explosives. Each 
consists essentially of nitro-glycerine in 
combination with some inert powder, usu- 
ally iafusorial earth; and repeated tests 
have appeared to demonstrate that they 
all fully answer the intended purpose. 
But the fear has been expressed by those 
conversant with the subject that the com- 
bination would not last ; that under chang- 
es of temperature, or from some other 
cause, the nitro-glycerine would separate 
itself from its sluggish associate, and thus 
become as dangerous as before. It now 
seems that this apprehension was not un- 
founded, for we are told in a late foreign 
scientific journal that such a change has 
actually been observed to take place, the 
nitro-glycerine escaping from its imprison- 
ment endowed with all its former terrible 
qualities. The facts were communicated 
by P. Guyot, a French chemist, who, 
having some cartridzes of dynamite in his 
possession, saw that the paper of which 
the body of the cartridge was made shad 
become saturated with an oily-looking sub- 
stance, which on examination turned out 
to be nitro-glycerine. - The thick paste- 
board boxes in which the cartridges were 
packed were also saturated ; and a small 
piece of one of these thrown upon glowing 
coals gave rise to a violent explosion. 
Another piece laid upon an anvil and 
sharply struck with a hammer exploded 


with equal violence, Even the wood of the 
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cases in which the pasteboard boxes were 
placed for transportation was found to 
have absorbed a notable quantity of the 
nitro-glycerine. This distribution through 
paper and wood might be thought as 
harmless as the previous diffusion through 
infusorial earth, did not the above-men- 
tioned experiments negative such a sup- 
position. 


A NEW INK PLANT, 

A PLANT growing in New Granada, and 
known there under the name of chanchi, 
yields a juice said to possess superior 
qualities as a writing ink. Letters made 
with it are at first of a reddish color, but 
turn to a deep black in a few hours. It 
is also represented as less injurious to 
steel pens than common ink, and much 
more durable. In the case of some papers, 
part of which were written with this 
vegetable juice and the remainder with 
ordinary ink, after being long exposed to 
the action of sea-water the letters made 
with the juice came out clear and appar- 
ently unimpaired, while those traced with 
the common ink were almost illegible. 
The botanical name of this remarkable 
plant is Coryaria thymifolia. Attempts 
have been made to grow it in other coun- 
tries, but thus far all have signally failed. 
RESULTS OF THE PARIS 

SIEGE, 

Tue old proverb that ‘* Man’s extremity 
is God’s opportunity ’’ has a deeper sig- 
nificance than is generally attributed to 
it; it is not only morally true, but it is 
in an emphatic sense scientitically true. 
The history of scientifie discovery is full of 
examples in which men under the pressure 
of emergencies have undertaken inquiries 
which have extended the domain of knowl- 
edge and advanced the practical arts. It 
eould hardly be, therefore, that so acute 
the French 
could be drawn to the verge of famine in 
their great capital without sharply revis- 
ing their knowledge on the subject of the 
source, quality, and economy of food. 
Under this spur to close inquiry the eele- 
brated chemist M. Payen has examined 
the skeletons of cattle and horses, with 
some rather eurious results. 
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and ingenious a people as 


The com- 
parative examination of the adipose tissue 
between the muscles of the tubular por- 
tions of the long bones and of the en- 
larzed ends of these same bones, to a cer- 
tain distance from the articulations, brings 
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out the remarkable fact that the fatty 
matter extracted from each of these suurces 
in the same animal has a different point 
of fusion to the other two, and that the 
difference is still greater between the 
greases of the two kinds of animals. It 
was further found that the greases from 
the skeleton of the horse present very dif- 
ferent characters from those of bullocks. 
Those derived from the adipose tissue of 
the horse, particularly that from the thick 
end of the femoral bones, have a slight 
agreeable smell of the apple. ‘The fra- 
grant qualities of these greases may be 
turned to very useful account in alimentary 
preparations. They may be mixed in dif- 
ferent preportions with mutton and beef 
fats, extracted in the fresh state, in order 
to alter their consistency and iimprove 
their quality at discretion. It is stated 
that the grease from the skeleton of the 
horse, when properly separated, is suit- 
able for all culinary purposes, and replaces 
butter better than any other of the fat 
tribe. 
large scale in Paris seems to have resulted 


The purification of greases on a 
in much new and valuable information. 


THE TASMANIAN DEVIL. 

Unpver this title Mr. James Leakey de- 
scribes in ‘* St. Paul’s Magazine ”’ an ani- 
mal which still survives in Van Diemen’s 
Land, and which seems to illustrate the 
extremest type of ferocious character. It 
is represented as a beast of about the size 
of a bulldog, and in appearance 
something between a polecat and a bear. 
It is known as the ursian sarcophilus, and 
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is a pouched animal like the opossum and 
The female bears from three 
to five cubs, which she carries about with 
her in her pouch till they grow too big to 


kangaroo. 


get into it. The brute is a nocturnal! 
prowler, and when gorged with food sleeps 
so profoundly that ordinary noises do not 
awaken him; but the peculiarity of the 
animal, from which he gets his nickname, 
is that under the slightest provocation he 
is aroused into the most diabolical fury, 
and fights with a blind and desperate 
fierceness which is never seen in any other 
creature. He attacks all before him, either 
dead or living, and flies with equal fierce- 
ness at a mastiff or a barn-door, and while 
life is left to him there is neither truce 
nor quarter; he fights on, regardless of 
numbers, as long as there is a shred of 
flesh to tear ora bone to shatter. Though 
taken young and kept in captivity, his 
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savage nature undergoes not the slightest 
modification ; he rushes at the wall with 
the same mad frenzy, and dies perhaps in 
a furious and exhausting struggle with the 
bars of his cage. If all that is stated of 
this creature be true, he would seem to be 
nature’s crowning effort in sheer down- 
right cussedness of disposition. 


THE COLOR OF SEA-WATER, 

Wuy the color of sea-water is in some 
places green, in others blue, and in still 
others black, or of no color at all, is a 
question which has often been asked, but 
which until Professor Tyndail took up the 
subject had received no satisfactory an- 
swer. He finds that all the varied hues of 
the sea come from the action of the water, 
and what the water contains, upon the 
rays of light which fall upon its surface 
and penetrate its depths. 

To illustrate the nature of this action 
Professor Tyndall calls attention to the 
composition of white light, and also to 
the fact that color generally appears when 
one of its withdrawn. 
For example, if a ray of light is sent into 
a solution which has the power of arrest- 
ing all its components except red and blue, 
the passage and blending of these will 
give rise to purple, the color which the 
liquid will be seen to present. In this 
way the solution cuts out or suppresses 
the yellow and the green; but though at- 
tacking these with especial vigor its tend- 
ency is to enfeeble the whole and make 
the stratum of liquid thick enough, and 
the entire spectrum may be made to dis- 
appear. Again, in the case of a blue 
liquid, what makes it blue? Its action 
on the spectrum answers the question. It 
first extinguishes the red; then as the 
thickness augments it attacks the orange, 
yellow, and green in succession ; the blue 
alone finally remains; but everything 
might be extinguished by a sufficient 
depth of the liquid. 

Now sea-water acts upon the spectrum 
in a similar way, attacking all its rays, 
but with different degrees of energy. The 
red is first attacked and first extinguished, 
and at the same time the remaining col- 
ors are enfeebled. ‘* As the solar beam 
plunges deeper into the sea, orange fol- 
lows red, yellow follows orange, green 
follows yellow, and the various shades of 
blue, where the water is deep enough, 
follow green. Absolute extinction of the 
solar beam would be the consequence if 
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the water were deep and uniform, and con- 
tained no suspended matter. Such water 
would be as black as ink. A reflected 
glimmer of ordinary light would reach us 
from its surface as it would from the sur- 
face of actual ink ; but no light, hence no 
color, would reach us from the body of the 
water. In very clear and very deep sea- 
water this condition is approximately ful- 
filled, and hence the extraordinary dark- 
ness of such water.”’ 

An examination of nineteen samples of 
sea-water, taken from as many different 
localities—in each of which the color had 
been carefully neted—disclosed the fact 
that none were entirely pure, but that all 
contained more or less suspended matter, 
which appeared to have much to do with 
the color of the water. That which show- 
ed the largest proportion of impurities 
was taken from the sea where the water 
was of a yellow-green color. Samples ob- 
tained where it was distinctly green were 
notably purer than the preceding ; and as 
the purity augmented the color deepened 
from green to greenish-blue, thence to 
blue, and thence in the purest water of 
all, to a dark indigo color, or almost 
black. It was found by experiment that 
these particles of suspended matter throw 
back the light to the eye ; and where they 
were present in greatest quantity the yel- 
low-green color was evidently due to the 
action of the particles returning a portion 
of the light before it had penetrated deep 
enough to loose the whole of its yellow 
constituent. As the water became purer 
the yellow disappeared entirely and the 
green became predominant; this in turn 

yas expelled and extinguished with in- 
creasing purity, the constituents of the 
spectrum disappearing one after another 
as the impurities disappeared. Professor 
Tyndall says, ‘* My observations, I think, 
clearly establish the association of the 
green color of sea-water with fine suspend- 
ed matter, and the association of the ul- 
tramarine color, and more especially of 
the black-indigo hue of sea-water, with 
the comparative absence of such mat- 
ters.”’ 

LIQUID FIRE, 

Unper this title the ‘* Chemical News ”’ 
gives the composition of a substance, 
which has the peculiar property of spon- 
taneously igniting when brought in con- 
tact with aqua ammonia. The compound 
is formed by adding bromine to an excess 
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of flowers of sulphur. This is left stand- 
ing for awhile in a glass-stoppered bottle, 
and afterward filtered through asbestos ; 
the liquid thus obtained consisting in one 
hundred parts, of 83.33 bromine to 16.77 
sulphur. When brought in contact with 
liquid ammonia the mixture is at first 
inert, but in a few moments it begins to 
boil violently and soon bursts into flame. 
A combination of sulphur with chlorine 
in the presence of ammonia, behaves in a 
similar way. 

PROGRESS OF CO-OPERATIVE 

TRY. 

Prop. are slowly learning the advan- 
tages of combination in industrial produc- 
tion, both in profit of result and in escap- 
ing from the worst drudgeries of toilsome 
labor. Even the farmers, who are usually 
the last to move in any coOperative direc- 
tion, are beginning to see the benefits of 
this policy, and to reap its advantages. 
The production of cheese in factories by 
neighborhood combination has now be- 
come an established business, and not only 
turns out to be a real economy, but in re- 
moving a laborious branch of manufactur- 
ing industry from the household, it has 
proved one of the greatest domestic boons 
to overworked women in many a farmer’s 
family. This industrial improvement is 
not only extending in this country, but 
the English farmers are beginning to copy 
the American system with satisfactory re- 
sults. The report of the Derbyshire as- 
sociated dairies, shows that their first 
year’s experiment has been fairly success- 
ful, so that there is every probability that 
the plan of operations will not only be 
continued but extended. The ‘ Food 
Journal’? says that the contributors of 
milk have realized good prices for their 
produce, while the quality of the cheese 
made has decidedly improved, and what 
is a hopeful feature in the transaction 
everybody seems satisfied. 


INDUS- 


ACTION OF WATER ON LEAD, 

Dr. Lissaur states that lead pipes for 
conducting soft water, during the first 
four or five weeks of their use, contaminate 
such water with lead, but afterward a 
strongly adhering coating of oxide of lead 
is formed on the inside of the pipes, when 
no further danger need be apprehended. 
‘* As soon as water contains fifty-eight 
milligrams of carbonate of lime per litre 
(about four and a half grains per gallon), 
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kept in solution by carbonic acid, leaden 
pipes are not acted upon.”’ 


THE GREAT ICE-PLAIN OF GREENLAND, 
Most people who have ever heard of 
Greenland know that ice is the chief pro- 
duction of the country; yet probably but 
few are aware of the immense extent of her 
resources in this respect, or of the excel- 
lent facilities she enjoys for shipping away 
the crop. For much interesting informa- 
tion on these and other points concerning 
that country, we are indebted to a paper 
from the pen of Mr. William Pengelly, 
F.R.S., published in the July number of 
the ‘‘ Popular Science Review.”’ This 
paper is based partly on the observations 
of Dr. Brown, who accompanied Mr. 
Whymper in the Greenland exploring ex- 
pedition sent out by the Royal Society of 
Great Britain in 1867, and partly on the 
observations of earlier travellers. 
Greenland, in the opinion of this writ- 
er, is a wedge-shaped island, which Dr. 
Brown believes to be thickly covered with 
ice throughout its whole interior, while 
the only visible land upon it is a strip of 
varying width along the coast, separating 
the interior ice region from the sea. This 
is the only habitable portion of the coun- 
try; and for a short time in summer it is 
free from snow, and supports a consider- 
able variety of vegetation. Viewed from 
the sea, this outskirting land presents the 
appearance of a circlet of bare islands, 
which rise in some instances toa height of 
two thousand feet. This island-like as- 
pect of the coast is due to the existence of 
a series of deep inlets or arms of the sea 
which divide the mountainous rim of land 
into areas of unequal extent. Followed 
landwards, these arms of the sea are found, 
as a rule, to terminate abruptly against 
great wallsof ice, which vary in height from 
one to three thousand feet, according to the 
depth of the valleys which they occupy, 
and of which the inlets themselves appear 
to be only the continuations. The face of 
one of these ice walls, belonging to what 
is known as Humboldt’s Glacier, has an 
estimated breadth of sixty miles. It is at 
these interior points, where the great 
ice stream flowing down the valley en- 
counters the water which fills it below, 
that icebergs are formed. The immense 
mass of ice constituting the glacier slow- 
ly creeps forward into the water, some- 
times to a distance of half a mile or 
more, when, from the buoying action of 
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the water, its motion is stopped; and 
from the same cause rather than from 
force of gravity the projecting portion is 
broken off, and thus becomes an iceberg. 
Many of these icebergs find their way to 
the sea and disappear beneath the sun of 
more southerly latitudes; while many 
others ground in the inlets and there either 
slowly break to pieces, or, as is sometimes 
the case, accumulate to such a degree 
that they choke up and even obliterate 
the passage from end to end. 

** Once fairly on the ice in the interior, 
a dreary scene meets the view—one great 
ice field, unbroken in all directions, except 
in those in which the outskirting land is 
seen. The traveller, however, finds it 
traversed with crevasses, the bottom of 
which he can neither see nor reach with 
his sounding-line. The surface of the 
field rises continuously but gently, the 
gradient diminishing toward the interior. 
In the winter it must be covered by a 
deep layer of snow, and the surface must 
be smooth as a glassy lake; but in sum- 
mer this covering is converted into water, 
which, in the form of streams, finds its 
way to the sea directly by flowing on the 
surface to the edge, or indirectly by falling 
into crevasses, and thence by subglacial 
routes. As is the case with glaciers gen- 
erally, the surface of the ice is ridged and 
furrowed ; and so far as observations have 
gone this increases toward the interior. 
Nowhere is there to be seen on it a trace 
of any living thing, or a patch of earth, 
a stone, er, in short, anything whatever 
to remind one of the outer world. 

** There seems every probability that the 
country is covered with one continuous 
almost level field of ice, concealing or 
obliterating all indications of hill and 
valley, and without a single break for 
upward of twelve hundred miles from 
north to south, and four hundred from 
east to west. Its thickness is unknown; 
but when it is remembered that every 
square mile contains six hundred and forty 
acres, that the weight of an inch of rain 
is upward of one hundred tons per acre, 
and that even exclusive of the pressure 
the specific gravity of ice is about eight- 
ninths that of water, it will be seen that 
this unbroken ice field of Greenland must 
have an area of upward of three hundred 
million acres, and a weight of more than 
twenty-seven thousand million tons for 
every inch of its thickness.”’ 

The rarity of icebergs on the eastern 
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coast, and the fact that the surface of the 
ice field is entirely free from stone or other 
traces of land, have led to the conclusion 
that there is no high land in the interior, 
but that the ice slopes continuously from 
east to west; and as its surface in the 
known interior is considerably below the 
level of the bordering land, it is also in- 
ferred by Dr. Brown that the bare 
surface of the country, were the ice re- 
moved, would present the appearance of a 
huge shallow basin—a basin now filled 
with ice, which slowly flows off in the 
form of glaciers through the enormous 
lips in the zone of mountain land form- 
ing its rim. 

The yearly precipitation of both snow 
and rain is estimated at about ten inches; 
the discharge of ice in the form of glaciers 
about two inches, a small quantity by 
evaporation from the surface of the field, 
but most in thestreams of water which pour 
out both summer and winter from beneath 
the glaciers. Whether increase or waste 
is greatest no one has yet undertaken to 
decide. 

Dr. Brown confirms the opinion of 
geologists generally, that the west coast 
of Greenland is slowly sinking beneath 
the sea, and he gives much valuable evi- 
dence in support of the view; he does not 
however agree with other geologists in the 
belief that other parts of the island are now 
rising, but thinks that while there is un- 
mistakable evidence that at some former 
period an extensive upward movement } as 
taken place, at the present time the whole 
country is slowly going down together, at 
the rate of something like five feet in a 
century. 


OF A NON-NITROGENOUS 
DIET. 

How man is affected by entirely stop- 
ping his supply of nitrogenous food has 
lately been made a subject of experimen- 
tal investigation by Dr. Parkes, the emi- 
nent English writer on hygiene, and he 
finds that while the circulation is materi- 
ally affected, the other functions do not ap- 
pear to suffer. The experiments were 
made on the person of a soldier; and one 
of the first results observed, even when his 
ordinary supply of nitrogenous food was 
but partially withdrawn, was marked en- 
feeblement of the circulation. On his or- 
dinary diet the lever of the sphygmograph, 
under equal pressure, was thrown to al- 
most double the height reached by it when 
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nitrogenous food was wholly withheld. 
That this lessened expansion, as shown by 
the sphygmograph, was not due to increas- 
ed resistance in the arterial wall, was 
shown by the softness of the pulse under 
the finger. But with this feebleness of 
the heart’s action and consequently of the 
circulation, which in varying degrees 
lasted throughout the whole course of the 
experiment, it was noted as a remarkable 
fact that the other functions seemed to be 
but slightly or not at all disturbed, and to 
al] outward appearance the man was the 
picture of perfect health. With but half 
the ordinary supply of nitrogenous food 
for five days, and an entire abstinence from 
it for the four following days, he was able 
to do a hard day’s work without apparent 
inconvenience ; but from the great weak- 
ness of the heart’s action at the end of this 
time, it was thought advisable to discon- 
tinue the experiment. 


RECENT AUSTRALIAN VERTEBRATES, 

Tue curator of the Australian Museum 
at Sydney, Mr. Gerard Krefft, has recently 
published a condensed list of the indi- 
genous vertebrate species, both existing 
and fossil, of Australia. Of existing 
forms, there are one hundred and seventy- 
three species of mammals, six hundred 
and seventy of birds, one hundred and 
fifty-eight of reptiles, forty-two of batra- 
chians, and four hundred and forty of 
fishes; or a total of nearly fifteen hundred 
species. Among these the marsupial mam- 
malia number one hundred and ten species, 
or exactly double the residue of the class, 
which residue is made up of a single dog, 
twenty-four bats, and thirty rodents. 
Among the birds the parrots are most con- 
spicuous, there being over sixty species. 
Neither woodpeckers, humming-birds, nor 
trogons have ever yet been met with. The 
reptilia are very numerous, and include 
one species of crocodile which often attains 
the enormous length of thirty feet, and in 
some districts is a great annoyance to the 
inhabitants. Five only out of the eighty 
known species of snakes are venomous. 
The frog tribe is well represented, and 
includes numerous species of the tree- 
climbing sort; and every sub-class and 
order of fishes has its representatives in 
the Australian seas and rivers. The pres- 
ent work is the forerunner of a much 
larger one by the same author, intended 
to be an account of the entire fauna of 
that interesting country. 
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‘¢ Tue Domestic Life of Thomas Jeffer- 
son. Compiled from Family Letters and 
Reminiscences by his Great-granddaugh- 
ter, Sarah N. Randolph.’? Harper & Bros. 

This book, evidently a labor of love, is 
a valuable contribution to our national 
biography. It supplies us with just those 
facts we most need to complete our knowl- 
edge of one of our greatest men. Familiar 
with the outward life of Jefferson through 
common history, we here get at his inward 
life—that life from which time only 
removes the veil, and a knowledge of which 
is indispensable to enable us fully to ap- 
preciate the man. The compiler has exe- 
cuted her task with taste and judgment; 
her material was rich, and she has used it 
most effectively. This work, among other 
things, completely disproves the calumnies 
of Jefferson’s contemporaries—those tradi- 
tions of immorality and irreligion still 
clouding his name, and generated in the 
minds of partisans and bigots. Were 
there no positive refutation of these slan- 
ders in other quarters, it would be impos 
sible to believe them after reading this 
book: the simple radiance of a consistent 
and beautiful character, one in which 
sentiment and action always harmonized, 
no unguarded expression of the former 
betraying the hypocrisy of the latter, a 
character honored at home and abroad by 
those best qualified to judge of it, cause 
them to vanish like mist in the brightness 
of full sunshine. Fortunately for the pro- 
gress of society, the slime of political and 
theological rancor is soon rubbed off by 
** Truth, the eldest daughter of Time.” 

The correspondence most largely drawn 
on in this volume is, of course, that be- 
tween Jefferson and his two daughters. 
Mrs. Jefferson died while her children 
were quite young, and Jefferson accord- 
ingly made every effort to supply her place 
to them. He felt that the duties of both 
parents centred in him, and that he had to 
think for them in two directions. The 
course he pursued in their education, the 
views of life he entertained and his coun- 
sel to them based thereon, are instructive. 
Jefferson’s ideas of the sphere of woinan 
would probably not accord with those ad- 
vocated by some advanced minds of the 


present day. His plans and advice all 
tend to prevent his daughters from be- 
coming unfeminine; there was no intel- 
lectual quality or aim that he did not 
foster; there was no grace or emotion on 
which the charm and usefulness of woman 
depends that he did not carefully develop. 
The following, taken from a letter to his 
eldest daughter, at school in Paris during 
his embassy to France, and written while 
on a journey for the benefit of his health, 
illustrates this point: ‘*I am glad to 
learn,’’ he says, ** that you are employed 
in things new and good, in your music and 
drawing. You have promised me a more 
assiduous attention, and I have great con- 
fidence in what you promise. It is your 
future happiness which interests me, and 
nothing can contribute more to it (moral 
rectitude always excepted) than the con- 
tracting a habit of industry and activity. 
Of all thecankers of human happiness none 
corrodes with so silent yet so baneful an 
influence as indolence. Body and mind 
both unemployed, our being becomes a 
burthen and every object about us loath- 
some, even the dearest. Idieness begets 
ennui, ennui the hypochondria, and that 
a diseased body. No laborious person 
was ever yet hysterical.’’ After enjoining 
her to overcome some obstacle in her 
studies, on the ground that it is a part 
of the American character ** to consider 
nothing as desperate,’’ he recommends, in 
addition to music, drawing, books, inven- 
tion, and exercise, the needle and domestie 
economy, and for this reason: **In the 
country life of America there are many 
moments when a woman can have re- 
course to nothing but needle for 
employment. In a dull company and in 
dull weather, for instance, it is ill man- 
ners to read, it is ill manners to leave them. 
The needle is then a valuable recourse. 
Besides, without knowing how td use it 
herself, how can a mistress of'a family direct 
the work of her servants?’’ When he 
has occasion to counsel boys, he urges 
upon them principles which will elevate 
their character and make them morally 
and intellectually independent; it never 
oceurs to him to put forth thrift or gain 
as the aim and end of their energies. If 
these things ave trifles, they are at the 
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same time significant. They show that 
one who knew how to construct a govern- 
ment was qualified fur the task by know- 
ing how to shape individuals and by 
knowing how to insure the integrity of 
the family out of which the State issues. 
If Jetferson’s political career did not 
prove him to be an original man, free from 
conventional notions, acting through con- 
victions based on patient research and in 
deference to past human experience, this 
would be apparent from his letters, sym- 
pathies, studies, and intercourse with dis- 
tinguished men, more or less fully placed 
before us in this volume. His views of men 
and things were not derived from merely 


popular sources. Law, to him, was not 


simply Blackstone, religion any particular 
creed or church, government any favorite 
system of order resting on established 


formula. He found principles of justice 
in the aggregate development of human 
societies, faith, truth, and toleration in the 
integrity of individuals, and political liber- 
ty in a common-sense adjustment of rights 
and interests adapted to soil and climate. 
His mind was essentially scientific. 
Franklin is called philosopher; Jefferson 
as a legislator is, we think, superior to 
Franklin in philosophical acumen. He 
Was more interested in the social relation- 
ships of mankind and understood them 
better, and no less interested in man’s 
relation to the world in which he lives. 
The resources of his day to this end were 
scant, but he made the most of them. He 
was a student, a man of culture, an 
earnest seeker fur ‘* sweetness and light.”’ 
It is only such men that are original ; 
few, like Jefferson, possess in addition 
physical energy, so as to shine in practical 
life when forced into it. Lack of time 
fur reading and study was with Jefferson 
a lifelong complaint. He was not content 
with the intellectual products of a colony, 
but resorted to the European minds, to a 
world of feeling and action in which the 
problems of humanity were most perplex- 
ing and which called forth the profoundest 
thought. His study of man and society 
was not confined to the limited sphere of 
an infantile nation. We find evidence of 
this in his observations and maxims, and 
in a certain air of not saying all that he 
knew, which pervades his writings gen- 
erally. We find it, moreover, in his 
admiration, openly expressed, of Bacon, 
Newton, and Locke, as well as in his dis- 
play of their portraits, with busts of 
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Turgot and Voltaire, in his house at Mon- 
ticello. No purely colonial mind could 
have gestated the pregnant sentences of 
the Declaration of Independence, or so 
ably and consistently advocated the funda- 
mental principles of democracy. This 
could easily be demonstrated by the almost 
deadly opposition to him of those of his 
contemporaries whose minds were formed 
in a theocratic mould, and whose notions 
of political dominion centred in strength 
rather than in quality of government. 
We lay stress on these features of Jeffer- 
son’s character because they show the 
value of culture, and because since his 
time men of culture in political life have 
become rarer and rarer, and politicians 
consequently more and more degraded, 
We of to-day are too content with polit- 
ical empirics and sciolists, with legal 
mechanics who mar and defile good work ; 
we are not ourselves sufficiently cultivated 
to detect robbers and charlatans before we 
elect them, and so justify the virtue we 
display after we find out their real char- 
acters. Our young people need some 
example of intelligence and integrity and 
culture, like that furnished by Jefferson, 
in order to have some test and standard 
within themselves of political efficiency. 

It is curious, and somewhat saddening, 
to note Jefferson’s abhorrence of political 
life. Writing from Philadelphia in 1798, 
when he was Vice-President, to his 
daughter, Mrs. Randolph, married and 
settled at Monticello, he says: ‘* For you 
to feel all the happiness of your quiet 
situation, you should know the rancorous 
passions which tear every breast here, 
even of the sex which should be a stranger 
to them. Politics and party hatreds de- 
stroy the happiness of every being here. 
They seem, like salamanders, to consider 
fire as their element.’”’ Again: ‘ Envi- 
roned here in scenes of constant torment, 
malice; and obloguy, worn down in a 
station where no effort to render service 
can avail anything, I feel not that exist- 
ence is a blessing but when something 
recalls my mind to my family or my farm. 
Politics are such a torment that I would 
advise every one not to mix with them.”’ 

Jefferson nevertheless had his appreci- 
ators. His great-granddaughter gives 
amusing evidence of it. The letters he 
wrote in reply to civil and uncivil corre- 
spondents amounted at his death to 26,000, 
while the copies made of his answers by 
himself numbered 16,000. In a letter to 
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John Adams he reports himself obliged to 
write about 1,100 per annum. People 
visited him through all kinds of motives ; 
some as patriots, philosophers, and travel- 
lers; others through idle curivsity, men, 
women, and children; others claiming 
‘the privilege of American citizens in 
paying their respects to the President and 
inspecting Monticello.”?’ His daughter 
states that she was once obliged to accom- 
modate fifty persons without any notice of 
their coming. Visitors came at all hours 
and seasons, many insisting on sitting in 
the hall so as to see Jefferson when he 
passed from his chamber to his dinner. 
One female visitor, in peering around the 
house, punched her parasol through a 
window-pane to get a better view of him. 

But we have said enough to give our 
readers an idea of this valuable book. It 
is a noble monument to Jefferson’s mem- 
ory, one far more lasting than the dilapi- 
dated stone which marks his grave, and 
which is a disgrace to the nation. 


** Minnesota as a Home for Invalids.’’ 
By Brewer Mattocks, M.D. 12mo, pp. 
200. J. B. Lippincott & Co. 

‘*Minnesota, its Character and Cli- 


Wood & Hol- 


mate.’? By Ledyard Bill. 
brook. 

These two yolumes are intended to en- 
force the claim of Minnesota, on the score 
of its cold and dry climate, as a sanatari- 
um for patients afflicted with pulmonary 


disease. The claim is not, indeed, very 
well borne out by the statistics quoted in 
these volumes, which are those prepared 
for the Smithsonian Institution. 

The census of 1860 shows the average 
mortality from consumption throughout 
the Union to be in a rough way propor- 
tional to the average temperature of the 
given State. Deaths from this cause are 
ten times as frequent in Massachusetts, 
and—as Mr. Bill has rather uncandidly 
neglected to inform us—twice as frequent 
in Minnesota, as they are in Georgia. 
Minnesota is indeed a colder State than 
Massachusetts. But its greater cold is 
offset in part by the greater dryness of its 
soil, A damp soil is one of the most pro- 
lific causes of consumption. Minnesota 
occupies an elevated portion of the conti- 
nent; it is an undulating country, and its 
natural watersheds insure its thorough 
drainage. This circumstance undoubtedly 
conduces to the healthiness of the climate. 
Nor is it improbable that its long and se- 
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vere winters, owing to the constancy of 
their cold, may be less trying to the con- 
sumptive than the varying weather of the 
Eastern and Middle States. But the 
Smithsonian Institution records show that 
the capital city of Minnesota has a winter 
of 148 days, during which the tempera- 
ture is 16 deg. Fahr. below the freezing 
point. That such an Arctic temperature 
is more favorable to the cure of phthisis 
than a climate comparatively warm and 
uniform throughout the year, is a point 
that is not proven in these volumes. 

Another consideration, however, in fa- 
vor of the Minnesota climate, remains to 
be stated. It is not, as is generally claim- 
ed, if we are to judge by the thermometer 
even in the winter, a uniform climate. 
The ranges of the thermometer are great 
and sudden. But they have an important 
peculiarity: they are generally—except 
at midday—below the freezing point. 
The invalid who remains indoors during 
the severest depression of temperature, 
does not suffer from them ; and the air is 
comparatively seldom laden with the mois- 
ture of a thaw. 

It may be urged that this housing of 
the invalid, if it protects him from the dan- 
gers, also bars him from the tonic influ- 
ences of the climate; yet it can hardly be 
doubted that the Minnesota winter influ- 
ences him more equably than the milder 
one in which he is exposed to frequent 
changes that range above and below the 
freezing point. 

On the other hand, the advocates of the 
Minnesota climate fail to call attention to 
a fact which impairs the value of the ar- 
gument drawn from the alleged equability 
of its temperatures. The summers of that 
State are even hotter than those of the 
East. Its climate may be described as 
eminently a climate of extremes; and 
whatever advantages are to be sought in 
temperatures that are comparatively uni- 
form throughout the year, cannot be found 
here. These advantages exist only in the 
climates of much warmer States. Nor 
will the dryness of the Minnesota air 
prove a sufficient guarantee of the health- 
iness of its climate. England, with its 
proverbially moist atmosphere, has a much 
smaller percentage of deaths than Massa- 
chusetts, which is comparatively dry. 
Were a moist atmosphere provocative of 
phthisis, we should find that disease to be 
most common in Southern climates where 
the air is loaded with watery vapors, 
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Besides the facts which these authors 
give, there are others which they have not 


cared to mention. Of the consumptives 


who go to Minnesota, even in the early 
stages of their complaint, but one in fif- 


teen are cured. The Young Men’s Chris- 
tian Association of St. Paul’s has found it 
necessary to take in charge the burial of 
the unfriended invalids that flock there in 
the vain hope of a climate cure ; and they 
have abundant duty as undertakers. In 
short, there seems to be no sovereign balm 
for consumption in Minnesota. Its cli- 
mate is favorable only to the stronger in- 
valids. ‘To those who are able to endure 
the tonic effect of cold, we can recommend 
Minnesota with a qualified hope. 


*¢ Prorarcu’s Morats,’’ translated from 
the Greek by several hands, corrected and 
revised by William W. Goodwin, with an 
introduction by Ralph Waldo Emerson 
(Little, Brown & Co., Boston), is in every 
way the best edition of this valuable 
work, and should meet a sale commensu- 
rate with its great merits. It is an ency- 
clopzedia of pagan wisdom and good sense, 
and in many respects as applicable to our 
present order of social existe.ce as when 
Plutarch wrote. 

The little city of Chaeronea, so smal] 
that Plutarch did not like to leave it lest 
it should become smaller, was remarkable 
for its colossal lion sculptured in the best 
style of Grecian art, and for having been 
the birthplace of Plutarch himself. He 
was born during the first half of the first 

Jhristian century, and lived about seventy 
years. Like men of thought and not of 
action, his life is without sensational 
events, but his brain has left behind it 
monuments more durable in utterances 
the good effeets of which are as expansive 
as sunbeams. Plutarch married a good 
woman, ‘Timoxena, with whom he passed 
a happy life. On finding its dawn about 
to be overcast by a quarrel with her fami- 
ly, he took her ona voyage to Mount Hel- 
icon, and there offered a sacrifice to Love, 
and placed his conjugal fidelity in the cus- 
tody of this deity. Here we see the child- 
like simplicity of his character and his na- 
tive disposition to live, if possible, in the 
brightness and not in the shadow of life. 
Ile made visits to Rome and Italy, and it 
is supposed that his moral writings con- 
tain the substance of the lectures he de- 
livered while in Italy. It is also sup- 
posed that while at Rome he must have 
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met Lucan, Pliny the younger, Quintil- 
ian, and others, and yet no mention of 
him is made in their writings. But Plu- 
tarch was not to be met in the highways 
of life ; he sought its bypaths, and there 
watched men unconsciously unfolding 
their characters, while he, the great pagan 
observer, was taking notes to be after- 
ward moulded into the undying works of 
his genius. If we except Plutarch’s es- 
say on the malignity of Herodotus, a mel- 
ancholy failure and a foil to his sagacity 
and historica! instinct, there is nothing to 
reflect on the justice and impartiality of 
his well-balanced mind. There was no 
irascibility, which implies inactivity of 
the superior feelings, to be found in Plu- 
tarch. His mind, like the opening flower 
to the rising sun, took in all the virtues 
of men, renovated them, and gave them 
back to the world to be ever-living exam- 
ples for coming generations. No writer 
is more indebted to a translator than Plu- 
tarch is to Amyot, whose version of his 
works in French appeared about 1559. 
The simplicity and native richness of 
Amyot’s mind and language seem to have 
fused themselves into the Greek mind and 
language of Plutarch, the pictorial char- 
acter and liquid flow of the one being 
more than imbibed and reproduced by the 
other. Montaigne, a literary descendant 
of Plutarch and Amyot, rekindled the fire 
of their genius and transmitted it, it may 
be said, to all Europe. The genealogy of 
the lettered successors of these three men 
would make a volume worthy of the clas- 
sic pen of Matthew Arnold. 

The intelligent reader will be careful 
not to confound the moral writifgs of Plu- 
tarch with a science of morals, a great la- 
bor yet in embryo, though encircled by 
the fresh light of some prominent contem- 
porary writers. They bear about the 
same relationship to this work as do the 
writings of Addison. These writings of 
Plutarch were about coeval with the rise 
of Christianity, and though they seem to 
be entirely independent of that event, a 
comparative study of them with those of 
the New Testament would be a worthy if 
not an indispensable introduction to a 
work on a history of morals. If properly 
elaborated, it would touch the heart of the 
subject, confound Buckle, and make plain 
the misconceptions of the eloquent but su- 
perficial Lecky. It was not in the genius 
of Plutarch to be an intellectual pioneer, 
to recast old foundations and build up new 
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structures. Elective by nature, he ab- 
surbed the refined material around him, re- 
produced it in his own picturesque way, 
and stamped on it the genial impress of 
his own placid disposition. It is easily 
understood, therefore, how he failed to 
perceive or to be conscious of the silently 
growing moral element of Christianity. 
He played with the conventionally gilded 
sheil of paganism, never dreaming that 
the kernel within it was dead, and that a 
new order of things was fast forming 
which would consign it to the tomb of the 
past. Refined and intelligent men, having 
a comfortable resting-place in any long 
recognized order of society, seldom or 
never dream of any coming change, and 
still less imagine necessity for change. 
Plutarch looked upon the pagan order of 
things as a finality, requiring only occa- 
sional pruning like a tree. We, who can 
measure the magnitude of the effects of 
which he failed to see the causes during 
his life, can fully comprehend the limita- 
tion of his faculties while giving him full 
credit for the admirable brain-work with 
which he has endowed the world. Men 
like Plutarch seldom look for nascent 
moral revolutions where they necessarily 


originate, namely, in obscure places and 
They never ima- 
gine that though the most majestic tree 
flings its branches into the air amid the 
mellowing influences of sun and atmos- 
phere, it had long before been maturing 
its well-knit roots beneath the ground in 
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silence and darkness. And after the 
vreat incarnated moral element is per- 
ceived, recognized, and adored, is there 
not such a thing in the course of time as 
an abandonment of it, or such a heartless 
coquetry with it as to dry up our natures 
and to render our demoralization all the 
greater? For, if anything, the mockery 
of the good is worse than its abandon- 
ment. 

The present time, doubtless, can fur- 
nish its refined and intelligent Plutarchs, 
quite as unconscious of the exciting under- 
currents of future changes as the ancient 
Plutarch was of those of his day ; but also 
bodies of men in high places who have 
either abandoned the pathways of morals 
or coquet with them in such a hypocriti- 
cal and selfish mode as to relax if not de- 
stroy the healthy sources of social vitality. 
The diagnosis even of our own times is not 
to be made on the varnished surface of 
things; the scalpel must be used to pene- 
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trate to some of the lower strata, where 
sores are festering and evils are gathering 
force that are sure to impress and make 
the drowsy senses of man react. 


CURRENT GERMAN LITERATURE.* 

GERMAN interest in the incidents of the 
Goethe-Schiller period never flags. Every 
German man or woman—not including 
that enfant terrible Bettina Brentano— 
who ever received a note from Goethe, or 
passed ten minutes in the society of the 
** Master of the Beautiful,’’ has written at 
least une small, if not several large, vol- 
umes upon it. ‘‘ Fromman’s House and 
its Friends,’’ 1792—1837 (Das From- 
mansche Haus und seine Freunde), is the 
last published work in this category. 
Fromman was a well-known bookseller at 
Jena, and his house the rendezvous of the 
literary notabilities of his period, during 
the end of the last and the beginning of 
the present century. Guvethe frequently 
visited it. The daughter of the house was 
Minna Herzlieb, an adopted child of the 
Frommans. A fatherly affection for her in 
Goethe’s heart—if he ever had one—grad- 
ually gave place to a more tender senti- 
ment, and Minna Herzlieb goes down to 
posterity under the form and features 
of Ottilia in the *‘ Wahlverwandschaften ”’ 
(Elective Affinities). Madame Fromman 
was of the Hamburg family of Wessel- 
hoft, another well-known German pub- 
lisher’s name. Her letters descriptive of 
the events at Jena during the period of 
the great battle there form a part of the 
work, which is enlivened by anecdotes and 
recollections of Goethe and other distin- 
guished men. 

‘“* Drm Deutschen in den Vereinigten 
Staaten von Nord Amerika, von Ed. Pelz.”’ 
This is a protest against the theory 
ascribed to our former fellow-citizen Fred- 
erick Kapp, who has returned to Germany 
after twenty years’ residence among us, 
that German emigration is the result of 
the misgovernment of the smaller German 
States, of poverty, or of political or re- 
ligious troubles. The (Pelz) 
maintains that this presentation of motives 
is totally insufficient, and that if the 
causes assigned by Mr. Kapp had never 
existed, emigration to the United States 
would still be popular among the Ger- 
mans. 


author 


* Works noticed under this heading may be 
obtained of F. W. Steiger, 24 and 26 Frankfort st, 
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American students of German literature 
desirous of possessing within the small 
compass of some two hundred pages a 
comprehensive and well-digested history 
of German literature, will find it in the 
‘* Geschichte der Deutschen National Lit- 
teratur, von Hermann Kluge”’ (Altenburg, 
1871). The work is prepared for the use 


of schools, but may be read with advan- 
tage by advanced scholars. 


Here in the United States we have 
some experience in the book-producing 
power of a war at home in reports, biogra- 
phies, descriptions, poems, histories illus- 
trated or without pictures, and all the 
endless varieties into which printed paper 
may be made up. 

But what we have seen can give us but 
a faint idea of what is now going on in 
Germany in the same department of pub- 
lication. The merest mention of a portion 
only of the German books which the war 
with France has engendered, would far 
exceed our limits to the exclusion of every- 
thing else. Independently of the large 
and elegantly illustrated works—such as 
** Deutsche Kriegs- und Sieges-Chronik 
der Jahre 1870 und 1871,’’ and the * II- 
lustrirte Chronik des deutschen National- 
krieges im Jahre der deutschen Einigung,”’ 
the latter with two hundred illustrations, 
forty-two portraits, and numerous maps, 
plans, ete.—there are volumes enough to 
make whole libraries on the merits and 
causes of the war, the special strategy of 
the campaign, histories of separate bat- 
tles, army corps, and divisions, biogra- 
phies of heroes, in memoriam offerings, 
diaries of prisoners, a mass of historical 
and polemical pamphlets on Alsace and 
Lorraine, etc., ete., ete.; and this is not 
the half. As for poetry! we renounce 
any attempt to convey even a faint idea 
of its variety, much less of its quantity. 


From among the mass of new novels we 
select as at once one of the most striking 
and most meritorious, ‘‘ Woher? und 
Wohin? Roman von Franziska Griifin 
Schwerin’’ (Leipsic). The title ‘* Whence? 
and Whither?”’ is sufficiently and indefi- 
nitely comprehensive to answer forany sub- 
ject, period, or nationality. The choice 
of all three is here very remarkable. The 
scene is laid in that portion of the first 
century of the Christian era extending 
from Caligula and Claudius to Titus and 
Domitian. In the development of the 
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story we witness the struggle between 
Paganism and Judaism during the in- 
coming and growing influence of Chris- 
tianity. Sempronia, a proud patrician 
Koman lady, becomes a Christian and a 
martyr. The characters are well drawn, 
and in the preservation of the historical 
characteristics of the period, the authoress 
(even though a countess) evinces a very 
remarkable and scholarly familiarity with 
the erudition requisite to seize and to 
paint with great fidelity the salient fea- 
tures of the systems, the people, and the 
scenes of that remote period. In this re- 
spect, the merit of the work may be said 
to be exceptional. The couleur locale is 
well rendered, as is also the material and 
social life of the epoch. A task more difli- 
eult of accomplishment is the appreciation 
and portrayal of the spiritual and intel- 
lectual movement of that distant day. That 
also is well executed. 


A nistory of the literature of Nether- 
lands should, of course, be best written 
by a Fleming or Hollander in his own 
language ; but when written would, un- 
fortunately, be read by but few outside his 
own nationality. Such a history by W. 
Jongbloet has been lately translated into 
German by Wilhelm Berg, the pseudo- 
nyme of Lina Schneider, a German author- 
ess residing at Rotterdam. The history 
is brought down to the year 1600. 


Amona the most noted of the veteran 
novel-writers of Germany is Levin Schiick- 
ing. As far back as the year 1864 his 
own selection of his best productions al- 
ready filled twelve volumes. Starting out 
in life with a good university education, 
he obtained valuable journalistic experi- 
ence as a contributor to the Augsburg 
‘*Allgemeine Zeitung ’’ and other leading 
papers, and had the further advantage of 
wide travel in France and Italy. With 
these qualifications, added to much obser- 
vation and study, he entered the field as a 
novelist. The earliest of his novels we 
remember to have seen was his ‘‘ Schloss 
am Meer’’ (‘‘ The Castle by the Sea’’), 
published in 1843. We also recall with 
pleasure his ‘‘ State Secrets ’’ and ‘*Queen 
of Night’ (‘* Die Konigin der Nacht’’). 
Schiicking has likewise written several 
dramas and comedies, and at least one 
volume of poetry. His last novel, ‘* Lu- 
ther in Rome,’’ was published more than 
a year ago, and cannot be said to have 
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met with an enthusiastic reception. Of 
late, however, one or two well-written 
favorable critical notices of the work have 
again brought it into notice. As very 
little is known of Luther’s stay in Rome, 
the romancer has for that very reason the 
field wider and freer for his effort, and 
Luther is brought in contact and into con- 
versation with distinguished men of the 
day who by possibility might then have 
been at Rome. With the aid of Luther’s 
** Table Talk ’’ and his works generally, the 
noveiist has an easy task in making him 
eloquent and of great endurance of 
speech. Among other remarkable passages 
is a brilliant interview between the monk 
of Wittenburg and Raphael, the creator 
of the immortal Sistine Madonna. Writing 
in 1869 the author has no difficulty in in- 
vesting his interlocutors with a prophetic 
insight into the affairs of the nineteenth 
century which is almost miraculous. 

Tue name of Cari T'westen is more wide- 
ly known in the political than in the liter- 
ary world of Germany. Originally dis- 
tinguished as a magistraté, and later as 
an energetic member of the Prussian 


Chamber of Deputies, his brilliant vindi- 


cation (1865) of liberty of speech in legis- 
lative debate and the three years of legal 
prosecution which followed it are incidents 
of his career very generally known. An 
historical lecture delivered by him in Ber- 
lin shortly before his death has just been 
published—subject, ‘* The Period of Louis 
XIV.”’ (‘Die Zeit Ludwig’s XIV.’’), 
and attracts much and merited atten- 
tion. It treats the political, social, and 
national-economie measures of that su- 
perficially brilliant reign with admirable 
thoroughness, wealth of material, and 
careful analysis. The miseries of endless 
war and ever-increasing taxes form no in- 
opportune subject of contemplation for a 
nation lifted up with victory over a pow- 
erful enemy, and indeed for a nation at 
any stage of its fortunes. 

Twesten is also the author of a singular 
literary study on the subject of ‘‘Schiller’s 
Science ’’ (‘‘ Schiller in seinem Verhilt- 
nisse zur Wissenschaft). 


As specimens of the far-reaching univer- 
sality of German industry in fields of 
letters at once foreign in tongue and dis- 
tant in period, we notice, among a num- 
ber of such lately published, a few which 
are remarkable on account of their subject 
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and the manner in which they are treated. 
They are: 

First. ‘‘ The Politics of Aristotle’’ (‘* Die 
Staatslehre des Aristoteles ’’), an exposi- 
tion of the political thought of ancient 
Greece. 

Second. ‘* Confucius und seiner Schiiler 
Leben und Lehren, nach chinesischen 
Quellen’’ (** The Lives and Teachings of 
Confucius and his Disciples, from Chinese 
Sources.”’ 

Third. Three treatises by three dif- 
ferert authors on the manner in which 
Tacitus uses his prepositions (juxta, pone, 
super, preter, etc.) Several more on the’ 
same subject are expected to follow, and 
we shall be careful not to advise our read- 
ers of their appearance. 

In the discussion of French politics and 
matters and things in France generally, 
German authors and writers in periodi- 
cals and newspapers make more frequent 
use than ever of the word Chauvinismus 
(French, chauvinisme) and its derivatives. 
They speak of the prevailing Chauvinistic 
sentiments, and we see a reference to an 
extract from ‘* Le Siécle”’ as language 
found ‘‘in diesem chauvinistischen Blatte.”’ 
The expression was in very frequent use 
in France before the war, but is not so 
much in vogue since that event. Chau- 
vinisme is used by the French themselves 
to express a sentiment of exaggerated 
French nationality. There has been much 
debate as to the origin of the word. Some 
derive it from Charles the Bald (Charles 
le Chauve), because Louis XIV., in the 
declaration in which he asserted the 
French right to take and to hold Metz, 
Verdun, and Toul, based the claim upon 
the pretensions advanced by Charles the 
Bald (calvus). 

Others derive it—and theirs is most 
probably the correct historical derivation 
of the expression—from the name of Lieu- 
tenant-Colonel Chauvin, who in 1814, in 
the Army of the Loire, protested against 
any treaty of peace with the Allies which 
should not leave the Rhine as the eastern 
boundary of France. 

Tue late centenary anniversary of the 
birth of the philosopher Hegel has brought 
forth quite a crop of books and pamphlets 
in praise of the philosopher and his sys- 
tem, or, as it is more poetically expressed 
by one of his admirers, a collection of ju- 
bilee flowers (Jubiliiums Blumen). For 
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more than a hundred years Germany has 
never been without a system of philosophy 
in vogue, and as long as it was in vogue 
that and no other could receive any honor. 
Thus to Leibnitz succeeded the great de- 
stroyer Kant, after whom came Fichte, 
Schelling, and Hegel. Schelling may be 
said to be the iast great originator of a 
system, unless we count Herbart, who 
seems to have had some idea of the possi- 
bility of fusing into one system the doc- 
trines of Kant and Hegel. To the enthu- 
siastic desire for new systems appears to 
have succeeded among German literati the 
inore useful cultivation of the history of 
philosophy. 

Meantime, as anniversaries and the like 
recall this or that distinguished philoso- 


pher and his system, a sort of revival 


takes place among the spiritual descend- 
ants of his disciples, and his principles 
and their praises are brought out and 
aired in fresh and newly-printed books, 
pamphlets, and addresses. Thus we have 
a fresh literary bouquet for Hegel, among 
which we remark ‘** Popular Thoughts 
from Hegel's Works ”’ (Berlin), ‘* Hegel’s 
Political Method ”’ (Tiibingen), and ** He- 
gel the (Leipsic). Hegel 
had the advantage of following Kant and 
Schelling, and, with his objective reality 
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of ideas, gave human reason the credit of 
being something greater and higher than 
it really is. 

The vagaries and extravagances of some 
of the disciples of Hegel, impressed by his 
abstruse language and oracular obscurity 
in the statement of the simplest proposi- 
tions, is something incredible. 

When he lectured at Berlin, where he 
reigned supreme from 1818 to 1831, it was 
remarked that his disciples were the most 
successful candidates for public appoint- 
ments. It was said at the time that this 
fact could be accounted for by the enun- 
ciation of his notorious proposition, ** All 
that is is rational,’’? successfully used for 
the confusion and annihilation of some 
absurd people who did not believe that 
monarchy was a blessing; for the truth 
of the proposition being admitted, it be- 
comes clearly revolutionary and even ab- 
surd to take any exception to what zs. 


A distinguished German writer main- 
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tains that the followers of Hegel show 
only a gracious and aristocratic conde- 
seension toward Christ, but look reveren- 
tially up to Goethe as to something higher 
sill, 

It is certain, meantime, that Hotho, in 
his ‘* Preliminary Studies for Life and 
Art,’’ proved to his own satisfaction at least 
that the highest problem for mankind 
was to be absorbed in the spirit of Hegel, 
but that an outlet was found through this 
to the higher joys of heaven into the 
spirit of Goethe. And another of Hegel’s 
admirers declared over his grave, that be- 
yond all doubt Hegel was himself the 
Holy Ghost, the third person in the God- 
head. 

Ratner from France than from Ger- 
many might we naturally look for a new 
life of Robespierre. Mr. 
J. Hermann, having gone carefully over 
the historical ground and thoroughly 
sifted the material heretofore known, has 
added fresh matter produced his 
** Leben Ropespierre’s. Erster Theil 
(1758-"89), nebst Uebersicht iiber die Quel- 
len.’? The second part, not yet published, 
will contain his revolutionary history 
(1789-"94). 

In 1783 Robespierre, then a young law- 
yer not overburdened with con- 
ducted a suit against the municipal au- 
thorities of St. Omer, who had interfered 
to prevent the erection of lightning-rods 
in that city. His argument was printed 
at the time and still survives (** Plaidoyer 
pour le Sieur Vissery dans 1’ Affaire des 
It is remarkable for a 
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and 


cases, 


Paratonnerres *’). 
passage full of enthusiastic admiration 
and loyalty for Louis XVI., whom the 
eloquent advocate was so soon to send to 
an ignominious scaffold. In the course 
of his argument he referred triumphantly 
te the fact that lightning-rods had been 
ordered to be placed on all the royal resi- 
dences by special command of the King 
himself, and exclaimed, ‘‘ S’il restait en- 
core quelques doutes sur les effets de ces 
machines, on n’en aurait point fait l’essai 
! Cette 
preuve est saus réplique, j’en atteste les 


sur une (éte si chéere et si sacrée 


sentiments de toute la France, pour un 
prince qui fait ses délices ct sa gloire.”’ 





THE GALAXY CLUB-ROOM, 


EPIGRAMS. 

We know that all the readers of ‘* The 
Galaxy ”’ are equally at home in both Lat- 
in and Greek. If, therefore, the epigrams 
and things which follow are in part trans- 
lated, it is not because our readers need 
any such adventitious aids. It is froma 
pardonable vanity—to show how hand- 
somely the managers can turn out transla- 
tions. Where they get them is another 
question. 

A brace of very neat Latin jests were 
once made on Vestris the famous dancer, 
about whose fantastic professional pride 
there have been a number of stories, some 
of which are to be found in 
** Memoirs.’’ In 1782, when Vestris was 
at the height of his reputation, particular- 
ly for pirouetting on one toe while the 
other leg stuck out at right angles, the 
Vice-Chancellor of Cambridge selected as 
the theme for the Browne’s medal epi- 
grams of that year the rather odd one, 
** Stans pede in uno.”’ It was on this 
hint that Goodall, one of the competitors, 
spake. He took for a motto part of a line 
of Horace, ‘‘ Sumite materiam Vestris,”’ 
and the epigram was as follows: 


Grimm’s 


IN STATUAM MERCURII. 

Sum tibi Mercurius. 
uno ? 

Scilicet hoc hodie contigit esse lucrum, 


Queris cur sto pede in 


Which might be Englished roughly thus: 


I'm Mercury. 

stand ? 

Just now ’tis much the surest way to bring me 
cash in hand. 

This smart distich deservedly took a 

prize. Another good modern Latin epi- 

gram may properly be recorded here, viz.: 


Do you ask me why on one leg I 


ON THE MARRIAGE OF DR. WEBB AND MISS 
GOULD. 
Tela fuit simplex ; cupiens decus addere Telz, 
Fecit Hymen geminam, purogue intexuit Auro. 
Englished by the author, Rev. James 
Chartres, as follows : 
Single no more, a double Webb behold ; 
Hymen embroidered it with virgin Gould, 
Here is one more, a macaronic sneer at 
four small poets, now all dead : 


Poetis nos letamur tribus : 
Si vis, amice, scire quibus, 
Pye, Peter Pindar, parvus Pybus ; 
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Et forsan si ulterius pergis, 
Habemus etiam James Bland Burgess. 

This is a new jest about Lord Eldon, the 

famous doubting Chancellor : 
f—) 

THE DERIVATION OF ‘* CHANCELLOR.” 
The Chancellor, so says Lord Coke, 
His title from CANCELLO took ; 

And every cause before him tried 

It was his duty to decide. 

Lord Eldon, hesitating ever, 

Takes it from CHANCELER, to waver ; 
And thinks, as this may bear him out, 
His bounden duty is to doubt. 


Tur two following versions of well- 
known English favorites are real additions 
to this not very crowded department of 
elegant literature : 

CHRISTI ADVENTUS. 
“Nor war nor battle’s sound 
Was heard the earth around,” ete. 
Non pugna stridens bellicus aut fragor 
Terre per orbem est undique finium 
Auditus, ex alto pependit 
Hastaque cum clypeo otioso ; 
Falcata tandem detinuit rotas 
Quadriga, puras cedibus hostium ; 
Rex quisque dejecto sedebat 
Ut dominum tremebundus ore 
Sensit futurum, sed placidissima 
Hac nocte princeps lucis et arbiter 
Regnumque per terras amicum 
Inchoat, imperiumque pacis. 
Venti stupori leniter equora 
Premunt silentes, Oceano et super 
Blande susurrantes quiescunt 
Letitiam et renovare gaudent ; 
Ast ille torvus jam fremitus feros 
Dedoctus, ultro mitigat equora, 
Nidisque secure recumbunt 
Alcyones magicis in undis. 


ITE ROSAS CARPTUM, PUELLULA. 
“Gather ye roses while ye may ; 
Old Time 1s still a-flying,” etc. 
Labitur indefessa dies pernicibus alis ; 
Carpite, dum licitum, queeque puella, rosas, 
Qui nunc purpureo subridet flosculos ore, 
Credite, cras idem jam moribundus erit. 
7Ethera qui clara perlustrat lampade Titan, 
Quo magis excelsos attinet ile locos, 
Ocius approperat jussas contingere metas, 
Ocius equoreis mergitur altus aquis. 
Qui prima fruimur muito est pretiosior etas, 
Sanguine dum venz fervidiore rvbent, 
Hac tamen exact, pejora et pessima vite 
Tempora succedant, mzstus adestque dies, 
Ergo difticilis ne sis tu, tempore abusa ; 
Dun licet, optatum carpe, puella, diem, 
Nam simul ac florem velox amiserit evum, 
Iverit omnino non rediturus amor, 
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Most New Yorkers have at one time or 
another been diverted with the shouts of 
the waiters at a cheap restaurant, who 
yell out in awful haste, with wonderful 
oral phonetics, and sometimes with fantas- 
tic variations, the articles which the guests 
order in English. For instance: ‘ In- 
gine pood, both! ’’ (oo short, as in good) 
in this furious dialect is, being interpret- 
ed, ‘Indian pudding with both kinds of 
sauce’? (viz., hard and liquid.) Charles 
Mathews the younger has, however, put 
on record a strange specimen of abbrevia- 
tion of this kind, colored by a poetic ele- 
ment, which is, no doubt, the most amaz- 
ing instance extant. Going into an eat- 
ing-house for lunch, he heard, as he en- 
tered and sat down, seven orders given in 
quick succession by a throng of as many 
customers, one calling for a basin of ox- 
tail soup, two for mock-turtle soup, three 
for pea soup, and one for bouilli. And 
the waiter, dashing to the speaking-tube 
that communicated with the cook, bawled 
out with immense rapidity, ‘* One ox, two 
mocks, three peas, and a bully!” 


Very few are such recorded sayings of 
Washington Irving as have any sting in 


them. It was not for want of the power 
though. In speaking of a certain Ameri- 


can diplomatist—N. B. This was a good 


while ago—he once observed to Mrs. 
. m r . 2 1 

Fanny Kemble, in allusion to the pom- 
posity of the man, ‘‘ Ah, he is a great 


man—in his own estimation a very great 
man—a man of great weight. When he 
goes to the West the East tips up.’’ 


In the next edition of the ‘‘ Complete 
Letter-Writer’’ should be inserted the 
two following epistles. The first, in an- 
swer to an invitation from Dr. Stanley, 
Bishop of Norwich, ran thus: 

Mr. Oddie’s private affairs turn out so sadly 
that he cannot have the pleasure of waiting upon 
his lordship at bis agreeable house on Monday 
next. 

N. B.—His wife is dead, 


The second was from a parent, an open 
friend of educational reform, and an oppo- 
nent of ‘* buggs,’’ to a (presumably) de- 
linquent schoolmistress. It remains to be 
imagined, since the worthy gentleman 
wrote in this style after having ‘‘ad a 
good hedication,’”? what sort of a runic 
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composition he would have made if self- 
taught : 

MADAM: AsIada good hedication myself, I 
am hintirely ashamed for to see wat manner 
that Lucy his bitt by the buggs. And it is my 
desire for herr to sleep in the bed that she alway 
do, and not for to sleep sum-times in wun, and 
then in annuther for to feed all the buggs in the 
ouse ; for I think that be not right, neither shall 
she do it—so I remain yours, etc. 


A story is told of Rogers the poet 
which contains an instance of that sort of 
poetical justice which is relished when in- 
flicted on sarecasts almost as much as if 
npon tyrants. Rogers was never very 
milky in his disposition, nor very plump 
or vigorous in his person ; and as he grew 
old he became more acrid in the one and 
more cadayerous in the other. Having 
been invited on the same day toa wed- 
ding and to a dinner, he declined the din- 
ner, but afterwards unexpectedly came. 
But there was no lady present beautiful 
and distinguished enough to suit his no- 
tions as an escort to the dinner-table ; and 
there were several gentlemen present who 
could talk as well as he. He was there- 
fore (as was his ursine manner in such 
cases) very sulky and silent instead of 
being brilliant and entertaining. When 
the ladies had withdrawn, the host very 
politely asked how the wedding had gone 
off, supposing that the old poet had con- 
trived to attend both festivities. ‘* I was 
not at it,’’ was his revengeful reply. ‘I 
meant to go, but I came here instead ; for 
I have always said I would rather any 
day go to a funeral than to a marriage.’’ 
**So kind of the corpse! ”’ 
other. 

Rogers had his counterpart in a com- 
patriot of ours, who amused himself dur- 
ing the tedium of a winter’s residence in 
the capital of Saxony by attending all the 
principal funerals. The undertakers of 
Dresden have established a graduated 
scale for interments, classifying them into 
those of the first, second, and third grades, 
etc., with a varying tariff of prices to cor- 
respond. Our American being a man of 
taste made it a rule never to attend any 
but the ‘first-class funerals.”’? One day, 
seeing the announcement of the death of 
a lady whose wealth and social standing 
entitled her to the highest place in funeral 
honors, he sallied forth to the church where 
he understood the ceremony was to be per- 


retorted an- 
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formed. Much to his disgust he found 
the preparations of the most ordinary 
kind, and returned home in high indigna- 
tion at having been so misled by the con- 
fidence of friendship. The next day he 
explained to his acquaintances assembled 
at the hotel table d’héte that he found he 
had made a mistake and followed the 
wrong procession, adding, in a tone of 
apology for the wrong he had done his ac- 
quaintance in the remarks of the previous 
day, *‘ lt seem J did give his wife 
a first-class funeral after all.’’ 





Tracepy always has a comic vein, and 
even the terrible scene in Eighth avenue 
on the 12th of July was not without lu- 
dicrous incidents. When the Orangemen 
had formed in the street and had been sur- 
rounded by their military and police escort, 
Inspector Walling, seeing all was in readi- 
ness for the momentous march, was about 
to give the command to move, when an 
excited individual seizing him by the arm 
shouted, ‘* Stop a minute! Don’t move! 
I’m taking this thing! ’’ Glancing around, 
the Inspector saw a large photographic 
instrument bearing on the procession, and 
speculation in the eyes of the man who 
besought him to tarry. But he also saw 
the surging crowd of demons fast becom 
ing more furious around him. With a 
profane expletive wrung from him by the 
untimeliness of the interruption, Walling 
shouted, ‘‘ Forward, march!’’ and the 
column moved to that awful harvest of 
death then only a few rods distant. 





SYLLABLEs can sometimes be lopped to 
the improvement of the joke if not of the 
grammar. When Dr. Herbert Marsh was 
made Bishop of Llandaff—a very poor 
bishopric—a friend congratulated him, 
using the name of the see. He answered, 
** You had better call me Bishop of Aff, 
for the land is gone.’”? That learned an- 
cient joker Ben Jonson composed some 
doggerel on a somewhat similar principle, 
when the Archbishop of Canterbury sent 
him a capital mess of fish, but nothing to 
drink. He said: 

In a dish came fish 

From the archbish——~ 

Hop was not there, 
Because there was no beer, 





Somenopy told Lord Norbury of having 
shot thirty-three hares before breakfast. 
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** Zounds!’’ exclaimed the jocular light 
of the Irish Bench, ** you must have been 


shooting at a wig!”’ 





Lorp Macavtay, whose indefatigable 
studies of light literature, pamphlets, 
ballads, ete., are well known, once meta 
boy in St. Giles’s singing, and with a col- 
lection of ballads, all of which he bought 
for ashilling. Turning round after a time, 
he found the boy following him, and asked 
him why he did so. The boy said, “I 
wanted to hear how you would sing them.’ 


A story has recently been the rounds 
about a proposed duel between Dr. Gwin, 
sometimes called the Duke of Sonora, and 
the Hon. R. J. Walker, which was to have 
been fought with tomahawks, & /a Mr. 
Lo, but which ended in a reconciliation in 
consequence of Walker’s laughter at es- 
pying Gwin’s efficient private practice 
against a stump. There is an anecdote 
something like it about a duel fought by 
Charles James Fox and Mr. Adam, arising 
from Fox’s violent attacks on the manage- 
ment of the ordnance department, in which 
Adam held office, particularly with respect 
to the supplying of useless ammunition to 
the forces. The parties met, exchanged 
shots, and at a second fire Fox fired in the 
air, while Adam’s bullet lodged in the 
waistband of Fox’s thick leather breeches. 
‘* By Jove,’’ said Fox at once, with his 
peculiar sweet smile, ‘if you had not 
used ordnance powder, I should have been 
a dead man.’’ There was a laugh, Adam 
at once offered his hand, and the foemen 
were afterwards excellent friends. 


WE enlarge the department of mortuary 
composition by the following : 


Richard Jenkins here doth lay 
(Lately removed from over the way) ; 
His body’s here—his soul’s in heaven: 
Seventeen hundred and sixty-seven |! 
This is, we suppose, from Germany : 
Here lies the body of Peter Grace, 
Who died from eating Sweitzer kase, 
He finished six platters, and commenced upon 
seven, 
And exploded—of such is the kingdom of heaven. 


This famous one is from Stirling Castle: 
Our life is but a winter’s day: 
Some but to breakfast, and away 
Others to dinner stay, and are full fed ; 
The oldest man but sups and goes to bed, 
Largest his debt who closes out the day: 
He that goes soonest has the least to pay. 
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We add two or three others, for refer- 
ence. Here’s an undertaker overtaken: 
Subdued by Death, here Death’s great herald 
lies, 

And adds a trophy to his victories. 

But sure he was prepared, who, while he’d 
breath, 

Made it his business still to look for death. 

Biddeford churchyard, England : 

Here lies, aged three score and ten, 
The aged remains of John Woodhen. 

N. B.—For hen read cock; cock would not 
rhyme. 

On a smith at Kenwyn churchyard, 
Cornwall : 

My sledge and hammer lie reclined, 
My bellows, too, have lost their wind ; 
My fire’s extinct, my forge decayed, 
And in the dust my vise is laid. 

My coal is spent, my fuel’s gone ; 

My nails are drove, my work is done. 

My fire-dried corpse lies here at rest; 

My soul, like smoke, ascends to the blest. 

The following epitaph is Scotch. It is 
inscribed upon the pedestal of the monu- 
ment to Robert Trollop, once a celebrated 
architect, and the designer of the hand- 
some Exchange and other public buildings 
in Newcastle-on-Tyne. Upon the pedestal 
formerly stood a statue of the deceased, 
with his hand pointing toward the Ex- 
change, which is situated opposite the 
churehyard : 

Here lies Robert Trollop, 
Who made yon stones roll up. 
When death took his soul up, 
His body filled this hole up. 


THESE queer verses were actually writ- 
ten by a bereaved father, and published and 
paid for as an advertisement in a Balti- 
more paper, twenty-two years ago. For 
serene and unconscious absurdity they 
probably have no equal in literature : 
LINES ON THE DEATH OF A BURNT 

CHILD. 
Come all my friends both old and young ! 

Oh, hark, and you shall hear 
How death did quickly snatch the child 

The parents loved most dear. 


The last and least of their little flock 

Was caught by a stove by its little frock, 
In falling o’er on Sabbath day 

While the parents dear were not away. 


And to see and hear but not to save 
Their little boy from an early grave, 
Which puts them in mind of one of yore, 
Who died by a scald while creeping on the 
floor. ‘ 


Strange ! 
day, 
And put in the ground on Tuesday eve. 
A family living in an adjoining room 
Hastened to the spot of grief and gloom. 


They both were burned on a Sabbath 
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Eighteen months Lucius spent with them 
And cheered them with his smile, 

And soon they mourned in weeds of woe 
For their dear scalded child. 


But oh, what sorrows fill thejr hearts ! 
*Tis more than tongue can fell, 

To think how soon the time did come 
To take their last farewell. 

And now the litle boy has gone 
To that bright world above. 

The other four please step this way, 
And sing Redeeming Love. 

Then, Tompkins, now a warning take, 
Prepare to meet your God, 

That you may meet your happy flock 
In yonder blest abode. 

There you may meet around the Throne, 
Parents and children, on that shore 

Where farewell tears are never shed 
And scaldings are no more. 


OUR CHILDREN’S DEPARTMENT. 

N. B.—To amuse the parents. Young 
persons give their parents abundance of 
anxiety and trouble; it is only fair that 
they should in compensation entertain 
them a little sometimes. 

Nit vE Mortuis nist Boors.—At the 
funeral of the Duke of Wellington, a lit- 
tle child was standing with her mother at 
Lord Ashburton’s window, to see the fu- 
neral go by. She made no remark until 
the Duke’s horse was led by, the saddle 
empty and the boots reversed in the stir- 
rups, when she looked up into her mo- 
ther’s face and said, ‘‘ Mamma, when we 
die will there be nothing left of us but 
our boots? ”’ 


Bors are sometimes exacting. On the 
20th of July, 1845, Captain Forbes lunched 
with Rey. J. C. Young, whose youngest 
boy was told that the Captain had been a 
very gallant naval officer, and had seen 
much service. The lad’s desire to see the 
Captain was great, and he evidently ap- 
proved of a scar across the veteran’s face. 
When the Captain was gone, Master Ger- 
ald was asked his opinion of him. ‘* Oh,’’ 
he said, ‘* that scar in his face is all very 
well; but if he can’t show a few more 
gashes on his stomach and legs, I would 
not give much for him.”’ 

Ir not exacting, that royal child of Eng- 
land was at least independent who con- 
fessed the following preference to his 
august papa. When, upon one occasion, 
Queen Victoria was about to be confined, 
Prince Albert said to one of his little 
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boys, ‘I think it very likely, my dear, 
that the Queen will soon present you with 
a little brother or sister. Which of the 
two would you prefer?’’ The child paus- 
ed and considered, and made answer: 
‘* Well, I think, if it is the same to mam- 
ma, I should prefer a pony.” 

Epucation should teach the young in 
school the things that they are to perform 
out of it. At least, that’s a good deal like 
what Agesilaus said, and he ought to 
know ; and this is the way in which a cer- 
tain Welsh bishop ascertained how this doc- 
trine was applied in the instruction of the 
Swansea National Infant School. Be it 
understood that these infants are taught 
largely by signs—which, as everybody 
knows, are the usual mode of communica- 
tion among grown people—not signs let- 
tered with paint, but gesticulations. Thus 
the teachers at Swansea were accustomed 
to hold out the hand sloped, on which the 
children all bawled out in chorus, not 
‘* slope,’’ but the common every-day word 
that work-folks use—‘‘ Oblique!’’ Then 
the teacher held his hand flat, and the 
children would yell ‘* Horizontal! ’’; and 
then he held it upright, and they screech- 
ed ‘* Perpendicular !’’ always using these 
common home words. N. B.—'Teachers 
that boarded round in Swansea must have 
been perfectly happy to hear the whole 
neighborhood incessantly rattling with 
these well-taught children’s homely chat 
in words of not less than eight syllables. 
Well, the bishop was preaching in behalf 
of the school one day, and all the pupils 
were stuck up together in front of him. 
They grew uneasy after a while, probably 
because he didn’t use words long enough, 
and shortly hesawseveral of them wickedly 
whispering together. He held up his hand 
ina warning manner, and, as it happened, 
in an upright position; on which the 
whole school, in the midst of the sermon, 
instantly yelled out ‘*‘ PerPenpicuLar!”’ 
Was not that a right up and down funny 
thing ? 

Frep F. was “fitting” for college. 
Fred was a good scholar, though some- 
what prone to omit looking over his lesson 
until he came into the class. On one of 
these occasions, having read from the 
original, ‘*‘ Nemo mortalium omnibus horis 
sapit,’’ he continued with great gravity, 
‘No one of mortals (ever saw) an omni- 
bus horse spit.”’ 
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DREADFUL EDUCATIONAL RESULTS OF 
MR. HARE’S METHOD OF CUMULATIVE 
VOTING IN COLLEGES. 

(EXTRACTS FROM RECENT COLLEGE EXAMI- 

NATION PAPERS.) 
From Latin Reader—Crocodilus parit 


tria ova. 
Candidate’s Translation—The crocodile 


brings forth three sheep. 


Line from Virgil—Impositique rogis 
juvenes ante ora parentum. 

Candidate’s Translation—And the boys 
were imposed upon by rogues, in the very 
teeth of their parents. 


Line from Horace—Parcus Deorum 


cultor et infrequens. 
Candidate’s Translation—The Park of 
the Gods was frequently not cultivated. 


(Oral Specimen.) Examining Tutor— 
What are the divisions of the science of 
mechanics ? 

Sophomore—Statistics and dynasties. 


Tuere is abundant evidence that wit is 
not inconsistent with ministerial dignity. 
As additional proof, we offer the following, 
credibly asserted to be an extract from the 
minutes of a certain ministerial associa- 
tion in Massachusetts : 

B , June 9, 1847, 

The Association did not meet according to 
adjournment, only two members of this most re- 
spectable body having found it convenient or 
agreeable to leave their farms and their flocks 
for a fraternal convocation with brother 
verifying that Scripture which saith, “For the 
body is not one member but many: And the 
eye cannot say unto the hand, I have no need of 
you; nor again the hand co the head, I have no 
need of you,” Since, then, a body is many mem- 
bers, and there not being many members present, 
ergo there was no body, or nobody. Hence we 
may logically account for the fact that though a 
goodly congregation assembled for public wor- 
ship there was nobody to preach, as, according 
to the above formula, two members not being 
many members, they were nobody at all. 

Thus saith tradition, 








NoBopy being Scribe. 





ODD TEXTS 
NOT USED, BUT WHICH HAVE BEEN REPORT- 
ED USED. 

At Trinity College, Cambridge, it is the 
custom when a new master is chosen to 
close the gates, and he comes, knocks, and 
is admitted. When the celebrated Dr. 
Bentley was chosen, the Fellows hated him 
so much that they would not open, and 
he had to get in by climbing over a wall 
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between the gardens of Trinity and St. 
Juhn’s. There is a story that he preach- 
ed his first sermon afterward from the 
text, “* With the help of my God I shall 
leap over the wall.’’ But the truth is 
that he only replied to a friend’s congrat- 
ulation in these words of the Psalinist. 

Mr. Raine, vicar of Trumpington, was 
succeeded in that cure by Mr. Hailstone. 
Somebody said the new incumbent ought 
to preach on ‘‘ He gave them hailstones for 
rain.”’ 

Mr. Pitt, who became Premier of Eng- 
land in his twenty-fourth year, usually 
had some preferment or other in his pock- 
et when he came down to Cambridge. 
Dr. Paley on one of these occasions said 
that if he were to preach before him he 
would take for his text, ‘‘ There is a lad 
here which hath five barley loaves and two 
small fishes, but what are they among so 
But the Doctor did not do it. 


many ?”’ 

SPENDING a winter as invalids at Aiken, 
South Carolina, the Hon. Thurlow Weed 
and Mr. Thomas C. Acton whiled away one 
Sabbath afternoon by attending a negro 
church, and were accompanied by Mr. 
John A. Kennedy, who was on a visit of 
a few days to Mr. Acton. When they 
entered the primitive temple the preacher, 
who was a pure African, was grappling 
with all the fervor of his race with the 
old, old subject of the fallof man. Sketch- 
ing that day in the Garden with its terri- 
ble results, he excoriated Mr. Adam in 
this fashion: 

** Now, brederen, when de Lord calls 
Adam to ‘count did he stan’ up like a man, 
confess his sin and ask forgiveness? He 
didn’t do nuffin of de sort, brederen, but 
he say: 

*** Lord, de woman dat Dou gubest me 
gub me for to eat.’ ”’ 

Pausing a moment he repeated : 

*** De woman dat Dou gubest me gub me 
for to eat.’ ”’ 

Then again 

*** De woman dat Dou gubest me gub me 
for to eat.’ 

‘*Dar, brederen, you see dat mean, 
skulkin’ Adam was a tryin’ to sneak out 
of it by frowin’ all de blame on de Lord 
hisself! ’’ 

This new idea of an old question was 
too much for the distinguished ‘* white 
trash’? who had fortunately taken seats 
near the door, and they retired into the 
fields to indulge in irreverent laughter. 
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Henze is a monkey story, approved and 
repeated by no less a person than Nassau 
William Senior, Professor of Political 
Economy in the University of Cambridge. 
It affords a melancholy addition to the 
Darwinian argument for the identity of 
human and simian nature. <A captain in 
the British navy had provided the ship’s 
monkey with a wife, intending to steady 
his somewhat too volatile character. For 
some time, says the account, the happi- 
ness of the wedded pair appeared to be 
complete, and the frigate sailed upon a 
summer cruise during their honeymoon, 
The husband, however, soon grew indif- 
ferent ; and indifference was soon succeed- 
ed by disgust. This was manifested by 
angry looks, chatter, and even blows, 
upon the female’s persevering in her at- 
tentions. All were much disappointed 
and scandalized at the ill success of so 
promising a union. At length, however, 
an apparent change took place in the hus- 
band’s conduct, and was hailed with cor- 
respondent joy by the ship’s company. 
But their pleasure was of short dura- 
tion, for the traitor having one fine day 
decoyed his wife out to the end of the fore- 
topgallant yard, as if to show her some- 
thing at sea, and having sat down with 
her on the spar, slipped his paw under her 
sitting part and tumbled her overboard. 
I never shall forget the momentary horror 
with which this was witnessed by all with 
the exception of a French captain, then a 
prisoner on board, who, turning to the 
second lieutenant, exclaimed, ** Parbleu, 
Monsieur, ce dréle-la a beaucoup de carac- 
tire!’ 

Certainly this comment seems to inti- 
mate a profound natural sympathy be- 
tween uxoricidal monkeys and captains in 
the French navy. Whether the specific 
affinity of feeling could be carried further 
up in zoological classification is a ques- 
tion for Germans. 

Mr. Senior himself adds to his quoted 
matter about monkeys a new, though very 
likely old, anecdote about a dog. ‘‘ Our 
Oxford readers,’’ he says, ‘‘ are probably 
aware that dogs are forbidden to cross the 
sacred threshold of Merton common-room. 
It happened one evening that a couple of 
terriers had followed their masters to the 
door, and while they remained excluded 
unhappily followed the habits rather of 
biped than of quadruped menials, and be- 
gan to quarrel like a couple of Christians. 
The noise of the fight summoned their 
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masters to separate them, and as it ap- 
peared that the hero of our tale had been 
much mauled by a superior adversary, the 
severe /wenseances of the place were for 
once relaxed, and he was allowed to enjoy 
during the rest of the night the softness 
of a monastic rug and the blaze of a mo- 
nastic fire—luxuries which every initiated 
dog and man will duly appreciate. The 
next day, soon after the common-room 
party had been assembled, the sounds of 
the preceding evening were renewed with 
tenfold violence. There was such snap- 
ping and tearing, and snarling and howl- 
ing, as could be accounted for only by a 
general engagement. 
The noise alarmed the festive hail, 
And started forth the fellows all. 

But instead of a battle royal, they found 
at the door their former guest in solitude, 
sitting on his rump and acting a furious 
dog-fight, in the hope of again gaining 
admittance among the quéeti ordines deo- 
rum. We have heard that he was re- 
warded with both the grandes and the pe- 
tites entreés, but this does not rest on the 
same authority with the rest of the narra- 
tive.” 


A VALUED correspondent sends us divers 
pithy records of things said and done by 
professional persons. We extract certain 
of the same pertaining to the courts of 
law: 

A NEW “MOTION” IN COURT. 

Some years since, one of the trial terms 
of the Niagara County Court (New York) 

yas attended by a yeoman from one of 
the towns, to whom I will give the name 
of MacPeelings. Mac was a farmer of 
some wealth and a very little knowledge, 
which latter acquisition was to him a 
dangerous thing. His ambition had been 
gratified by a seat in the popular branch 
of the State Legislature, where he had 
voted ‘faye’? and ‘‘no”’ through the 
winter, besides picking up an idea or 
two; one at least, as the sequel will 
show. The term of court referred to was 
attended by the ex-legislator in the 
capacity of a juryman; and just as the 
gas was being lighted in the court-room 
one evening, Mac was drawn upon a jury 
for the trial of a new cause. Our hero 
was wearied and hungry, and perhaps 
sick of the prosiness of ‘‘sleepy counsel- 
pleading ’’; and after the twelve were 
duly drawn and accepted, and when 


plaintiff's counsel was about to open the 
case, MacPeelings anticipated him and 
astounded court, bar, jury, and specta- 
tors, by rising to his feet and remarking 
in a loud voice : 

‘* May it please the court, I move that 
this court do now adjourn until to-mor- 
row morning.”’ 

The court elevated its spectacles in 
amazement at such an interruption, and 
informed the bold juror that courts were 
not accustomed to entertain such requests 
from any person, as they always adjourned 
on their own motion. 

‘* Well,” responded MacPeelings, with 
the promptness of perfect assurance in his 
position, ‘‘the court can’t deny that a 
motion to adjourn is always in order !”’ 

The court smiled, bit its lips, and told 
Mac to resume his seat; the cause pro- 
ceeded; and I fear that poor MacPeel- 
ings wonders to this day what authority 
the judge had for his unparliamentary 
proceeding. 


A SEVERE REPRIMAND. 

Tue criminal courts of New York are 
composed of one presiding judge and two 
justices of sessions, so called, who are 
chosen from the justices of the peace 
of the county. Their presence on the 
bench sometimes lends dignity to it, and 
gives the court the appearance of being 
balanced ; but their judicial functions are 
very limited—-to such an extent indeed 
that the following anecdote passes cur- 
rent as illustrating them : 

**T sat on the bench as justice of the 
sessions four years,’’ one of them re- 
marked, ‘‘and the presiding judge never 
consulted me but once.”’ 

‘* What was that about, squire? ”’ 

‘*T was sitting alongside of old Judge 
M——. It was one day while that ter- 
rible long-winded lawyer P—— was bor- 
ing us all, and the judge leaned over 
and whispered to me : 

***T say, Squire, is not this bench con- 
founded hard?’ 

**T told him I thought it was, rather. 
And that was the only time I was ever 
consulted in that court.” 

But what I was going to tell is about 
old Squire L——, a harmless septua- 
genarian, who, like necessity, knew no 
law, and who used to sit up on the bench 
with an expression on his rosy fat face 
which betokened a hopeless ignorance of 
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the meaning of everything that was pass- be a boy itshould inherit two-thirds of the 
ing. Upon one occasion a prisoner had estate, but if a girl only one-third, the 
pleaded guilty to an indictment charging widow to have the remaining one-third 
him with the larceny of a dozen chickens, or two-thirds, respectively. Now the 
and the presiding judge requested the widow had twins—a boy and a girl. 
squire to sentence him. ‘The squire es- Enormous was the discussion at the post- 
sayed bravely to do it, beginning after office, until all hands agreed to leave it 
this style: to Jake Nubbins, an ancient ‘‘ dark,’’ who 

‘* Prisoner, stand up! You are con- ‘ chored round’’ and went a-fishing, and 
victed, upon your own confession, of a who was rather eminent for shrewd say- 


most hen-ious offence.’’ ings. 
There were very few in the court-room ‘* Wal, gemplum,’’ said our colored 


who heard the remainder of the squire’s Daniel, as aforesaid, ‘‘ pears to me ’t’s 
remarks before sentence, although he de- a mity easy fing ter settle, dat ar 
livered them in a loud tone, wholly un- is. De boy wuz ter harve two-firds. De 
conscious of having said anything re- gal wuz ter harve one-fird. De ole woman 
markable. <A titter of mirth rippled wuz ter harve one-fird any how, so she’s 
through the room ; and it was not checked got ter put up wid dat, coz dey’s a boy 
when the presiding judge slyly beckoned Yah, yah! "I’s too sumed easy! Ter 
the district attorney up to him, and said fink o’ dis yer nigga ’structin’ all you 


in a stage whisper : white gemplum "bout de lor! Jess you 

‘** True, every word ; it was a very fowl divide up dat ar’ state into four-firds ; den 

proceeding.”’ de mudder’ll harve hern, ’n’ de gal hern, 
a ’n’ de boy bofe o’ his’n. Yah! yah!” 

WAGGERY OF THE BENCH. Jake was immediately asked ‘*‘ what he 

Jupce D———-, for many years one of would take in his’n.’’ It may, if the 


the Justices of the Supreme Court in West- reader pleases, be suspected that he had 
ern New York, and formerly a memberof read Dr. Barrett’s famous rendering of 
Congress, combines with splendid legal the first words of Caesar’s ‘* Commenta- 
and judicial acquirements an irresistible ries on the War in Gaul,’’ *‘ Omnis Gallia 
love of the ludicrous. est divisa in partes tres.’? The student who 
A cause was once tried before him, upon was to recite bungled, whereupon the 
which the plaintiff, by name True, wasa angry doctor burst out, ‘* What’s the 
witness for himself, and was thoroughly matther wid ye? Can't *ye read that? 
corroborated by another witness named Ad Gaul is quarthered into three halves!”? 
Ditto. Their joint evidence was very —— 
damaging to the defendant; and Coun- TueERE was one Hicks, a noted ‘ fun- 
sellor M , for the defence, labored  ster’’ of the south of England. He was 
long and manfully before the jury to ex- once walking with Thackeray, when they 
plain it away and discredit it. When he came upon a sign inscribed ‘* Mutual 
took his seat, the following lines pencilled Loan Offive.’’ ‘* What on earth does that 
on the fly-leaf of a law-book were sent mean?” asked Hicks. ‘I don’t know,” 





down to him from the bench : answered Thackeray, ‘‘ unless it means 
Since True swears ditto to Ditto, that two men who have nothing agree to 
And Ditto swears ditto to True, lend it to each other.’’ On another occa- 


And both of them swear true and ditto, 


sion Hicks was observing to Thackeray 
I’m afraid they are too much for you. 


what marvellous talents a certain man 
The verdict of the jury fully justified had, who was, however, so much addicted 
the anticipations of the Judge. to beer as to be of no great real use. He 
_ hardly knew his equal, he concluded— 

To these records of the children of that is, for talent. ‘‘No,’’ answered 
Themis must be added the decision of Per- Thackeray, ‘‘ he is a remarkable man. 
spicacious Jake, who is a colored Daniel Take him for half-and-half, we ne’er shall 


come to judgment : look upon his like again.”’ 

Abiathar Scranton, dying, left behind This Hicks knew enough to laugh ata 
him a handsome property, and a widow joke on himself, or to make it if the op- 
who was expecting to become a mother. portunity were good. He was very funny 
His will provided that if the child should in the face, and greatly developed withal 
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in what some Mrs. Malaprop called ‘* the 
abominable region.’’ Being Mayor of 
Bodmin, and about to take his seat at 
the head of the table at a great public 
dinner there, the proper subordinate an- 
nounced with much pomp, ** The Mayor! ”’ 
Hicks instantly clapped his hands upon 
the majestic circumference of his waist- 
band, and added in precisely the same 
tune of voice with the attendant—* And 
corporation ! ”” 


Tue two following wonderfully worded 
European hotel circulars were actually 
printed and distributed. They are fine 
examples of foreign English : 


GRAND HOTEL NATIONAL, VIENNA. 


THE new pompously reised Hotel, called Na- 
tional Hotel, in Leopold town, fronting the 
squaze, possesses many eximinous advantages, 
viz.: the stair casses, passages, and chambers are 
heated and ventilated. On each floor there are 
baths of steam and in marble tubs; and a reser- 
voir into which streams fresch water. Meats are 
prepared by steam. The foul linnen of arrived 
strangers is cleaned and prepared by steam 
without delay. Duly care has been taken of 
sheltering carriages and horses. 

As the demands shall always keep within the 
limits of moderation, the proprietor does not 
doubt of his invitations being highly favoured by 
travellers, 

BELGIQUE HOTEL 
situated 
St. Thomas Street——by the Louvres 
No. 15. in Paris. 

This Hotel is advantageously reputed for his 
property, as also for his elegant furniture. The 
owner beg leave to invite all English Ladies and 
Gentlemen to come seeing the apartments. They 
will find larges and smalls rooms freshly deco- 
rate, and very commode in all kind and manner. 
The services are exactly, and should been exe- 
cute carefully, and what is to been astonished, 
that the prices are very much lower and most 
moderated as elsewhere. 


Anp here, by way of variety, is some 
English, or rather [rish-Foreign : 


Tue IRIsH LINGUIST.—Everybody remem- 
bers the poor lady in Hood’s “Tour up the 
Rhine,” who knew no language but her own; and 
tried to communicate with the German kitchen 
maidens and chambermaids through variations 
on English. “I want a chicken,” she said ; and 
seeing that the girl did not understand, she ex- 
piained: “a chicken, a chacken ; a hen, a hin, 
ahan,a hone!” In Rev.J.C, Young’s Journal, 
he records a case of almost equal linguistic tal- 
ent, in a young Irish gentleman who was travel- 
ling in Italy alone, and without knowing one 
word of the language. He had, like Patrick 
Henry, but one lamp by which his feet were guid- 
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ed, but this was not the lamp of experience by 
any means; it was a literary lamp for inexpe- 
rience; a quaterlingual “Familiar Phrase- 
Book,” containing all manner of questions and 
answers proper to and from landlord, waiter, 
chambermaid, valet de place, housekeeper, cus- 
tom-house Officer, washerwoman, and postilion, 
all in four parallel columns, English, French, 
Italian, and German. Now, being liable to bun- 
glings and confusions, through haste, he was 
prone to take one word and one column for 
another, and to confer with the natives by means 
of observations compounded from all four lan- 
guages. For instance, he wanted some bread, 
and thus he called upon the Italian young lady 
in waiting for the same: “Je dis! Frau! (non) 
donzelle! Wollen sie la bont¢ pour prendre (non) 
pour apporter (I mean) buttero?” Then seeing 
himself still not understood, he flew into a fury 
and off his seat, and shouted out, in continua- 
tion, “‘Can’t you comprenez? Pain, ye divil!” 


SPECIMEN FROM FORTHCOMING “TA- 


BLE TALK.” 
Pious old lady—* Whom the Lord 
loveth He chasteneth.”’ 
Unregenerate nephew—Well, aunty, He 
must be uncommonly fond of the French. 


Ir was the evening after election in one 
of the Western States, and though the 
vote was close by 9 o’clock p.., suffi- 
ciently full returns had been received to 
indicate the probable result of the contest. 
There was great rejoicing in our city, and 
numerous tar barrels were blazing in the 
streets shedding a lurid glare over all the 
surrounding objects. As a municipal as 
well as a more extensive triumph had been 
won, at a late hour in the evening a num- 
ber of the boys, preceded by a brass band, 
went up to pay their respects to the new- 
ly-chosen mayor. After the music was 
over and the more substantial hospitalities 
which were afforded, his Honor was loudly 
called upon for a speech, and after some 
hesitation responded. 

** Gentlemen,’’ he commenced, “ this 
great tidal wave of reform which has 
swept like a tornado over our State has 
obliterated the last hopes of our oppo- 
nents, and exemplifies the truth of the 
old aday that ‘* Well done is half begun.”’ 

‘* Rather a neat quotation that, wasn’t 
it?’’ said the orator to a sympathizing 
friend as he wiped the perspiration from 
his brow during the shouts which wel- 
comed the conclusion of his speech. ‘* But 
you’d oughter seen how I shook, when 
the boys first called on me to speak; [ 
tell you I felt just like @ stage at bay.”’ 
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AN appreciative correspondent says : 
** Your description of the Colt Memorial 
Church in the September ‘ Galaxy’ re- 
minds me of a story told about the Church 
of St. Lazarus in Memphis, which was 
organized just at the close of the ‘ late 
unpleasantness ’ by the Rev. Dr. Rogers, 
then an eccentric High Churchman, after- 
wards a Ritualist, and finally a pervert to 
the Catholic faith. It was intended for a 
memorial church to the martyrs of the lost 
cause, and its attendants were almost en- 
tirely composed of that class of unrecon- 
structed and unrepentant rebels who were 
unable to worship in the other churches, 
because of the presence of so many Yan- 
kees by whose side they were obliged to 
kneel, and whose society even in worship 
was not to be endured. One Sunday, 
shortly after the death of President Lin- 
coln, a number of Federal officers stationed 
at Memphis were chatting in the rotunda 
of the Overton Hotel, when Dr. Rogers 
and his new church became the subject of 
conversation, and much wonder was ex- 
pressed and conjectures made as to why 
it should be given the unusual name of 
St. Lazarus. One suggested that it was 
because it was intended for a lazaretto for 
incurable rebels; another that its mem- 
bers were in hopes they might thus get 
into Father Abraham’s bosom when they 
came to leave tliis vale of tears; but one 
officer, who hitherto had taken little part 
in the conversation, said none of them 
had giyen the right reason, which was 
that they thought they had just been licked 
by dogs. No further reasons were consid- 
ered necessary.”’ 


A CERTAIN eminent temperance lecturer 
was setting forth a most awful portraiture 
of old King Alcohol, when a muzzy-look- 
ing brother arose in a corner of the hall 
and observed : 

‘*T like t’ ash the gen’l’m’n a quesh- 
— 

‘* Certainly, my friend,”’ said the urbane 
speaker, ** by all means.”’ 

**T wish t’ inquire of the gen’l’m’n ’f 
he’s ever been tight?”’ 

‘*Thank God, no!’’ was the fervent 
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response. ‘*This brain has never been 
muddled with the accursed thing.’’ 

Once more the muzzy one spoke. 

‘* Then don’t the gen’]’m’n seem to use 
great f’wiliarity bout an entire stranger, 
’s long ’s he hain’t been introdooced? ”’ 

The speaker had to struggle for some 
moments before he could circumvent the 
unseemly interruption, and get back to 
the thread of his disrespect. You see he 
did not know whereof he affirmed. 


ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS. 

Darwin Junior.—There is much reason 
to believe you are correct. It won’t be 
many thousand years before deafness will 
be extinct in the United States, by the op- 
eration of Mr. Charles Darwin’s law of 
Natural Selection, or the Survival of the 
Fittest in the Struggle for Life. There is 
some mysterious attraction which makes 
deaf folks walk on railroad tracks, and a 
hasty inspection of a few daily newspapers 
has proved, to the satisfaction of the arith- 
inetical member of the Club, that the rail- 
roads are exterminating the ‘‘ deaf ele- 
ment in our midst’’ at an average of 
23-17 deaf persons per diem. As there 
are about 20,000 in all of this class of per- 
sons in our country, it is obvious that 
within a given number of days they will 
all have been run over by locomotives, in- 
cluding their natural deaf increase. 

Marx Twain.—Your affecting letter no- 
tifying us that you have experienced reli- 
gion in consequence of the solemn impres- 
sion produced upon your mind by reading 
the manuscripts sent in for the jocalar 
department is received, and contents 
noted. Your request that the rejected 
communications for the Club-Room may 
regularly be forwarded to you, to be pe- 
rused as a precaution against backsliding, 
is gladly granted. A contract has been 
made with the Express Freight Company, 
on very advantageous terms, to deliver to 
your address ‘‘one bushel waste paper 
per diem,”’ for the receipt and storage of 
which please arrange. We imagine that 
if you want to continue solemn, your case 
is settled. 








The Editor renews his request for contributions to this Department, and asks 
that they be addressed to W. C. & F. P. Church, Box 3,201, New York. 
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— Amone the various changes of fash- 
ion, the different locations of color in the 
masculine dress offer a curious point of 
consideration to those who take interest 
in such matters. Forty years ago men 
still wore coats of brilliant hues, some 
‘‘ stolen from the neck of Juno’s peacock,”’ 
as the gorgeous Disraeli wrote when de- 
scribing the toilet of one of his heroes ; oth- 
ers apparently borrowed from the garden- 
er’s parterre. The ‘‘claret-colored coat ”’ 
was once the rage, till some celebrity— 
N. P. Willis, we believe—made olive- 
green its successful rival. Ten or fifteen 
years later, when black had become ‘* the 
thing ’’ for coats, color took refuge in the 
waistcoat, and the exquisites of that day 
indulged in plushes and velvets and sat- 
ins of sumptuous splendor. A green vel- 
vet waistcoat was rather chic then. Who, 
except a Fenian, would wear one now? 
At length, driven from its former strong- 
hold, the element of color intrenched it- 
self in the ‘‘tie.’”? The cld cravat par- 
took of the simplicity of the military 
stock (which indeed at one period re- 
placed it for some time) ; it was plain 
black for the morning, black or white for 
the evening. From an ornamental point 
of view it could only be considered as a 
background and relief to a handsome pin. 
The English white tie (no longer in its 
diminished proportions a ‘* choker ’’) has 
become de rigueur for full dress, while 
the morning or half-dress cravat is any- 
thing but black, generally displaying the 
same varied richness of silk or satin which 
once characterized the waistcoat. Sufficient 
for itself and in itself as an ornament, it 
disdains the help of jewels, usually affect- 
ing the shape of the sailor’s knot, which 
renders a scarf-pin superfluous and in- 
congruous. The old cravat was a protec- 
tion—sometimes so much of a protection 
as to be an incumbrance to the throat ; 
the new tie is but a slender band around 
the neck, and lavishes its wealth of sub- 
stantial reps or lustrous satin upon the 
chest. Still another difference. There 
was a time when only ‘‘ second set’? men 
gave each other cravats; now the articie 


has so increased in luxury and cost that 
even ladies choose it as a favorite gift to 
their male friends. Colored ties may 
seem a small subject, but cesthetically 
and artistically they have their impor- 
tance. The practical sense of our people 
has saved them from the deluge of solemn 
sable which at one time threatened to 
overspread the land, but the neutral hues 
which took its place are almost equally 
sombre and perhaps more shabby ; and it 
isa great comfort to secure even a point 
of cheerful color in the masculine garb, 
and thus light up the dead, dull aspect of 
a male assembly. Some of the gravest 
callings are feeling the benign influence. 
We lately met a learned professor whose 
dress was a model of Quaker-like simpli- 
city, ‘* neat but not gaudy,”’ well-selected 
shades of gray and brown. But amid all 
this neutral tint there was one poin‘ de 
mire, a fresh, cherry-colored tie. To be 
sure, our professor is an independent man 
in his way. The faculty of his university 
once held a meeting to discuss the pro- 
priety of enforcing on all the students a 
pledge of total abstinence from wine and 
tobacco. Being one of the newest mem- 
bers, he was not specially asked for his 
opinion, nor did he volunteer it ; but after 
the meeting had adjourned, and while the 
grave and reverend seniors were still lin- 
gering about the doorway, he deliberately 
produced and lighted a Partaga, thus ut- 
tering his silent protest, ‘‘ more eloquent 
than words.”’ 


— Speaxine of professors, there was a 
concourse of them at New Haven, to at- 
tend the third annual meeting of the 
Philological Association. It may seem 
rather late in the day to mention this 
gathering, which came off the last week 
in July; but the sayings and doings of so 
learned a body could not possibly be hur- 
ried up in time for our September num- 
ber. If any sage critic deems the first 
subject of our Nebulz this month too light 
and airy, we trust he will find our second 
theme sufficiently substantial and ponder- 
ous. Not that we intend to overwhelm 
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our readers with disquisitions on the At- 
tic second declension, or the amount of 
Celtic element in the French language. 
They will probably be more interested in 
the defence of is being built by the Anglo- 
Indo-American Professor Hall. He cer- 
tainly showed to the satisfaction of him- 
self and his hearers that the expression 
is logically, analogically, and grammati- 
cally correct. Still we suspect that, both 
in the paper itself and the discussion 
which it elicited, the real point, or, at any 
rate, one of the principal points of the 
controversy was shirked. The main ob- 
jection to the phrase we take to be liter- 
ary rather than grammatical, its inele- 
gance and clumsiness rather than its 
logic, its form rather than its formation. 
By the way, some of our readers may be 
surprised to hear, on the authority of 
Professor March, that is arrived is good 
English and no Gallicism. He asserts 
that it may be traced historically down 
from Bacon, which we are not. prepared 
to deny, yet at the same time do not admit 
that early usage settles the point. The 
independent use of some (without a noun 
like persons following it) in the oblique 
cases has a good effect in Milton, but now 
it looks slovenly and Sunday-newspaper- 
like, because its associations have been 
changed. Dryden wrote, ‘* None but the 
brave deserves the fair,’’ and this locution 
is etymologically correct; but modern 
usage has made none represent not no 
one but no persons, and has attached to 
it a plural verb. As regards arrive, we 
think there is a tendency in present prac- 
tice to strengthen intransitive verbs of 
this class by using the atxiliary have in 
preference to the auxiliary de; thus, ‘* the 
time has come,”’ rather than ‘* the time zs 
come.”’ 


— Wit anything ever be done to ame- 
liorate our common domestic cookery? 
What has become of ‘* Professor ’’ Blot? 
Have his instructions borne much fruit? 
We fear not a great deal; and we also 
suspect this result to be not altogether 
chargeable on the blindness of the natives ; 
though to be sure some of their objec- 
tions to him certainly were ridiculous 
enough, such as that his cooking was too 
** Frenchy,’’ which is much like finding 
fault with a trotting horse for being too 
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American, or with music for being too 
Italian. But however learned M. Blot 
may be in the principles of his art, or 
however good a practical cook, his book, 
as a receipt book, is very open to criti- 
cism. Some of the directions are positive- 
ly erroneous and others unintelligible and 
useless, generally from the same fault, 
an omission of some important element, 
Thus he leaves out of Tartare sauce the 
essential mustard, and in explaining Ju- 
hienne soup forgets the vital point, namely, 
how long before the soup is served the pre- 
pared vegetables should be added to it. 
(The proper time is about an hour and 
a half.) Perhaps those well-wishers of 
their species whose philanthropic tenden- 
cies take this direction, would do well to 
confine their attention to the inculeation 
of a few fundamental truths. Whenever 
our cooks can be taught to make good 
bread and good soup, the foundation of 
culinary reform will have been laid. 


— Awone the numerous attempts (sev- 
eral of which we have from time to time 
noticed) to explain the rapid and terrible 
collapse of France last year, we are sur- 
prised to find that one very efficient cause 
was little, if at all, noticed. It has been 
frequently remarked with reference to the 
Roman empire, the Spanish kingdom, and 
other despotisms founded on the wreck of 
free institutions, that when an autocrat 
lays hold of the physical and moral re- 
sources which have accumulated during a 
period of liberty, he is at first enabled to 
produce startling and magnificent effects. 
But it is killing the goose that lays the 
golden eggs. All the capabilities of the 
land are taxed beyond their legitimate ca- 
pacity, while the recuperative force which 
freedom supplied is wanting, and no sub- 
stitute can be found which is adequate to 
replace it, Something of this kind hap- 
pened in France. ‘To develop the re- 
sources of the country gradually and peace- 
fully; to improve the education of the 
peasants, both moral and _ intellectual; 
such would have been the aims of a truly 
wise ruler. The Emperor’s political econ- 
omy was to keep the laboring class em- 
ployed by means of public works, and to 
attract strangers and their money to the 
capital by its luxury and splendor. These 
expedients were in their nature temporary 
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and precarious, and must cease at once 
when most needed, namely, in the case of 
a very serious war, foreign or civil. 


—Tuere is still another influence 
which, long before Louis Napoleon, was 
working the decadence of France, and 
which, unless it can be altogether re- 
moved, will prove a stubborn obstacle in 
the way of her recuperation. An exagge- 
rated practice of the Malthusian doctrines 
has rendered the population nearly sta- 
tionary. In Paris it is actually retro- 
grade. This sounds like a paradox, but 
is strictly true; for the increase in the 
population of Paris is due (as has been 
shown by elaborate statistics) to provin- 
cials and strangers; the native Parisian 
stock absolutely decreases. Nor is this 
due, as in some of our States (Massachu- 
setts for instance) to emigration, but to 
positive diminution of the number of 
births. We know that this was one rea- 
son why the Roman empire in its decline 
had no power to resist the ‘‘ outside bar- 
barians.”’ Its native population had 
fallen off; not only had the men deterio- 
rated, but there were not enough of them 
to make a fair show against the invading 


hosts. 
m 


— Here, of course, education--moral 


education—comes in. Unfortunately, the 
very ablest Frenchmen betray very imper- 
fect conceptions of moral education. We 
need not dwell on the mare’s nests of 
Trochu or the platitudes (for platitudes 
they are, though emanating from a ge- 
nius) of Dumas. Ereckmann and Chatrian, 
with their Teutonic cross, are among the 
wisest of the nation’s advisers. What do 
they counsel? The Germans are brutal 
and vindictive, merciless conquerors and 
barbarian spoilers. Therefore mere intel- 
lectual training will not do; the people 
must be so taught history that they will 
hate kings and royalty. But mere hatred 
of kings and their surroundings is a very 
imperfect moral education. It is an anti- 
dote for flunkeyism, if you please; but 
flunkeyism, however despicable socially, 
is far from the worst of political evils. It 
is not even so bad as its proper opposite 
and counter-exaggeration, the spirit of 
envy which fosters a dislike of every citi- 
zen who is rich or cultivated or a gentle- 
man, simply because he has these quali- 
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ties, and no matter how honest or honora- 
ble he may be. ‘There is too much of this 
feeling in France already. 


— Or the hundreds of thousands who 
thronged our most frequented watering- 
places this summer, how many derived 
physical or moral benefit from their so- 
journ? It is an old story, almost as trite 
as the parson’s themes; but, like them, it 
needs repetition and inculcation. Much 
as may be said against our fashionable 
city life, it is our watering-place life that 
does the greatest mischief. Our city life, 
after all, is not so very different from the 
European. The wear and tear of a season 
in Paris must be nearly as great, in Lon- 
don quite as great as in New York; nor 
is it exactly true, as sometimes suggested, 
that the toil of pleasure-seeking is so much 
better distributed abroad, and the night 
work falls exclusively on men who can 
make up for it by rest during the day. 
All the barristers who dance in London 
are not briefless, nor are all the party- 
goers of Paris mere gaudins without pro- 
fession or fixed work. But the Europe- 
an’s summer yacation is a real vacation. 
The element of repose enters largely into 
it; it partakes of the Oriental kief. And 
this repose is the very last thing to be ob- 
tained at an American watering-place. 
The so-called country life there is the 
town life of the winter, with some im- 
provements indeed, but more drawbacks. 
And the members of the family for whom 
the country is peculiarly desirable—the 
children—are exposed to so many physical 
and moral dangers that it may well be 
doubted if these do not counterbalance the 
advantage of a change of air. But what, 
it may be asked, is paterfamilias to do? 
The farm-boarding-house has been thor- 
oughly exposed and shown to be the abom- 
ination of desolation. A bachelor may 
camp out in hundreds of places, but where 
shall poor paterfamilias find refuge? We 
answer, let him buy a real cottage, in a 
region not fashionable, but within reach— 
a day’s reach—of civilization; a ‘‘ box”’ 
that neither pretends to be a country-seat 
nor a farm, which can be purchased for a 
few thousands, and the ‘‘ keeping up ’’ of 
which will not be a burden and a drain, 
because there is very little to keep up 
about it. Let him philosophically endure 
the minor evils of country butchers and a 
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limited society. The place in which a 
man would stagnate and rest, if he had to 
live in it all the year round, is exactly the 
place for rest and refreshment. And it is 
the best of all localities for children, who 
can be gratified by the simplest pleasures, 
and whose bodies and minds are alike in- 
jured by precocious excitement. And it 
will be an economy in the end every way, 
and pay good interest on the original in- 
vestment. We fear that our women are 
to blame in this matter. Some of them 
are crazy after ‘‘ society ;’’ others have an 
evil curiosity for seeing celebrities and 
even the most infamous notorieties. Few 
of them will submit, under any pressure 
but that of absolute poverty, to pass the 
summer in quiet seclusion, chiefly enli- 
yened by the goings and comings of the 
male members of the family (who are gen- 
erally obliged to take their vacation piece- 
meal), and unable to count upon anything 
more brilliant than the visit of a guest or 
two. 


— One striking and beautiful feature 
of our Northern summers has been not 
altogether overlooked, but certainly slight- 
ed by our painters and poets. With how 


many of our artists is haymaking a favor- 


ite subject? We can only recollect Ehnin- 
ger. And have our poets made much of 
it? Hardly. Perhaps they undervalue 
its capacities, as we are apt to undervalue 
things familiar. The Southerners from 
the Gulf States who came northward im- 
mediately after the war were more struck 
—such of them as had the opportunity of 
comparing town and country—by the hay- 
fields of New York and Western Massa- 
chusetts than byall the splendor of our At- 
lantic citles. Apropos of poets and rural 
life, what has become of the Vermonter, 
Eastman, who gave pastoral promise in 
verse twenty odd years ago? Has he 
ceased to live? Apparently he has ceased 
to write. Some of his ditties were well 
adapted to music; one we remember, in 
particular, entitled ‘* Mill May.”’ 
The strawberry grows in the mowing, Mill 
May, 
And the bobolink sings on the tree. 
On the knolls the red clover is growing, Mill 
May, 
Then come to the meadow with me, 
We'll pick the ripe clusters among the deep 
grass, 
On the knolls in the mowing, Mill May ; 
And the long afternoon we together will pass 
To the close of the midsummer day, 
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— A PARAGRAPH in one of the daily 
papers has said that the hay crop in New 
Jersey will be very poor this year ‘‘on 
account of the multitude of daisies mixed 
with the grass.’’ Not only in Jersey have 
these ‘‘eyes of day’’ been most abundant 
this year, but in very many Northern 
States, at least. Whole fields are covered 
with them ; and though the sight of them 
may not be very agreeable from an agri- 
cultural point of view, it is charming from 
an eesthetical. We are tempted te quote 
at least one from the many verses written 
in honor of this ower ‘‘ with silver crest 
and golden eye,’’ whose praises have been 
sung by so many poets, and, in the front 
rank, by Burns and Wordsworth. This 
year Dame Nature has been most bounti- 
ful in adorning her meadows, for in May, 
as every one will remember, the fields 
were covered with an unusual number of 
dandelions—a flower which has not had 
many stanzas made in its honor, though, 
as quality is always better than quantity, 
it ought to be satisfied with the beauti- 
ful verses written to it by Mr. Lowell. 
Speaking of daisies, was it not they that 
Keats said he felt growing over his grave? 
Poor Keats! Two winters ago, at least, 
the grass on his grave was not even green, 
and in all the small enclosure there was 
but one sickly violet peeping from among 
scraggly herbs. Has Mother Earth been 
more kindly to him this year, and given 
to that lonely spot something of the lavish 
wealth of wild flowers which she has fur- 
nished us? 


— Soon the unparalleled tide of travel 
which moved Europewards last spring 
will be turning again, and we shall have 
at all our homes those multitudinous little 
details of life and courts in Europe which 
the newspapers never dream of, which the 
gaudy fashion plates do not reproduce, 
and which the latest books do not discuss. 
In attestation of those tours from city to 
city, we shall be shown thousands of 
trinkets and souvenirs. Indeed, souvenirs 
of travel are specially valuable to gather, 
because when brought home they have 
such power to recall to one’s self, and to 
others who have made the same tour in 
former years, many particulars of the 
places where they were bought. Such 
also is the faculty of association, that, in 
reviving little incidents about the purchas- 
ing of them, these souvenirs form a jour- 
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nal in themselves. One of the best fea- 
tures of the Crystal Palace in London is 
that it is not only a huge bazaar or fair, 
but a manufactory too of many of the 
articles sold there, from carriages to cigar- 
holders, often with ‘‘ From the Crystal 
Palace ’’ inscribed upon them. It is but 
trite to say that the aroma of association, 
with the consciousness of personal selec- 
tion, and hence of kindly thought and 
remembrance in a distance place, invests 
these gifts with a rare interest to home- 
staying friends, though some of them may 
be seen every day in Broadway. Every 
city seems to have a specialty in manufac- 
tured productions—though this effect is 
partly exaggerated by the mistaken per- 
sistency of travellers in only purchasing 
certain things in the places traditionally 
assigned to them. Still, this last custom 
has the merit that it is easy to connect 
the object with reminiscences of the place 
where it was bought. In many English 
cities and in Scotland are to be had ya- 
rious ornamental trifles made of wood, on 
each of which is a picture of the locality 
where it is sold, with some inscription. 
Thus, a lady’s work-basket may contain 
a dozen different things—needle-cases, 
boxes, thimble-cases, tape-measures, and 
so forth—each one of which, as she uses 
it in her work, recalls a different locality. 
She can go over, in imagination, her trip 
through the British isles of half a dozen 
years ago—here finding a little emery tub 
made from the wood uf the lands of Ab- 
botsford; there a box which once was 
part of a tree growing at Stratford-on- 
Avon, and with a picture of Shakespeare’s 
house on it; yonder a souvenir from the 
banks of the Doon; while on the table is 
Scott bound in Scotch plaid, or Burns in 
wood from his birthplace, and bought in 
the cottage where he was born. Each 
souvenir so acquired brings across the 
ocean to our America a perfume of local- 
ity. Europe is the land of souvenirs ; and 
in our dear new country we have not even 
{yet learned to preserve or distribute what 
few we have. Why were not the pieces 
of the historic cherry tree which Master 
Washington cut down fashioned into 
boxes for his admiring countrymen? 


— One of the first things that struck Ar- 
temus Ward in England was the astonish- 
ing number of shops on which was written 
‘* by appointment ’’ of some royal or noble 
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personage; and on that subject he wrote 
to ‘* Punch’ an exceedingly amusing sa- 
tire or extravaganza. Some of the ridicu- 
lous ‘* furnishers to the Queen ’’ advertise 
articles which they certainly could never 
furnish to that lady, or, at any rate, which 
she could never conveniently use. A ser- 
vant of the Prince of Wales one day went 
to buy a hair-brush, probably for his own 
use. The elated shop-keeper immediately 
put up in gold letters over his store, 
‘* Patronized by the Royal Family.’’ Pro- 
bably the shopkeeper added the coat-of- 
arms of the said family. The Prince of 
Wales has no end of shirt-makers ‘* by 
special appointment to H. R. H.”’ One 
of the most familiar London adyertise- 
ments reads as follows : 
MELTON, 
194 Regent street, London, 
HATTER, 

by special appointment, to H. M. the Queen, 
H. R. H. the late Prince Consort, H.R. H. the 
Prince of Wales, H. R. H. the Princess of 
Wales, H. R. H. the Duke of Edinburgh, H. IL, 
M. the Emperor of the French, His late Majes- 
ty King Louis Philippe, H. M. the King of Den- 
mark, H. R. H. the Crown Prince of Denmark, 
H.R. H. the Crown Prince of Prussia, H. M. 
the King of Greece, H. M. the King of Portu- 
gal, H. R. H. Prince Louis of Hesse. 

What an enfilade of crowned heads to 
crown, deceased and living ones! In 
France this custom is not carried to quite 
so ridiculous an extent. You frequently 
see ** Fournisseurs de sa Majesté I’ Em- 
pereur,”’ or ‘‘ I’ Impératrice,’’ or even *‘ le 
Prince Impérial,” or else of some court. 
But you do not see these réclames pla- 
carded on every other shop. By this time 
the signs will have been changed, and 
probably the shopmen are ‘‘ Fournisseurs 
de Il’ Assemblée Nationale,’’ or ‘* de M. le 
Président Thiers.’’ Poor time-servers, 
who knows whose fournisseurs they may 
be by Christmas—a king’s, a commune’s, 
or an emperor’s ? 


— Tue French Government is already 
preparing to restore the buildings ruined 
by the Commune in Paris, and the Hotel de 
Ville, once the handsomest of the munici- 
pal structures, is almost certainly to be 
rebuilt. It would be difficult to improve 
on the original plan. It was composed of 
buildings surrounding three inner courts, 
and contained apartments not only for the 
Prefect, who resided there, but for many of 
his assistants, together with halls for mu- 
nicipal councils, public meetings, and so 
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on; on the fourth story was the library, 
which contained 60,000 volumes. It is 
eminently a revolutionary spot—not only 
the place where the Commune reigned and 
where Trochu and the Republic had their 
headquarters in our own day, but where 
Lamartine figured in 1848 and Lafayette 
in 1830, where Robespierre reigned in 
triumph, and where Louis XVI. addressed 
the mob. A building so rich in historic 
associations will certainly be among the 
first restored to Paris. 


— Avy traveller who has shopped much 
in the cities of Europe must have been 
amused at comparing the different customs 
of the shopmen. In England, and par- 
ticularly in London, the obsequiousness 
of the salespeople, both male and female, 
is something wondrous. They shower 
** thanks, much obliged ’’ upon you in un- 
limited numbers. When you ask for any- 
thing they regularly preface getting the 
article by an ‘‘ if you please.”’ A young 
lady of good reputation for veracity once 
assured the Nebulous Person that she had 
been told ** thanks, much obliged ”’ nine- 
teen times by actual count while buying 
a ‘reel ’’ of cotton—these articles are not 
called ‘* spools ’’ in the United Kingdom. 
The prices marked upon some things are 
really amusing. For example, an article 
will be labelled ‘‘1s. 11}d.’’—one shilling, 
eleven pence, three farthings—instead of 
two shillings; and buyers delude them- 
selves into believing that they have had 
the article very much cheaper than if they 
had paid the round twoshillings. In Eu- 
rope the shops can in no way compare, 
except for cheapness, with our New York 
shops. They are neither so large nor do 
they contain such a choice of the best 
goods, while some of the handsomest seem 
to be sent to this country. Still, things 
bought there often have a charm which 
they would not have if bought (as most 
of them can be) in our own cities. Again, 
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the European bazaars are very tempting, 
with their multitude of stalls filled with 
inviting, cheap little nothings. We have 
few or none such here, since at the dollar 
stures you get nothing short of a dollar, 
and would be more inclined to purchase 
in a store of that miscellaneous character 
which should supply articles at all prices, 
from one cent to a hundred dollars. To 
the American in London the Soho Bazaar 
isa source of never-failing delight, because 
it contains a little of everything, and 
everything seems to him or her so cheap ; 
indeed, as there is a rivalry between the 
shopwomen, they cannot be extravagant in 
prices. Americans from the Alexandra 
Hotel make the Burlington Arcade one of 
their favorite resorts. You will see them 
walking up Piccadilly, turning into the 
Arcade, passing up one side of it and 
down the other, examining everything in 
the shop windows with genuine Yankee 
observation. Some of our countrywomen 
thus become so familiar with the goods on 
exhibition in the various shops as to de- 
tect any additions at a glance; and in 
that case a new pair of ear-rings in one 
window, or a new tea set in another, is 
greeted with as much pleasure as a new 
acquaintance, and as closely scanned, 
scrutinized, and commented upon. Few 
men understand the fascination which 
shopping exercises over women, especially 
in such details as matching a lace or buy- 
ing a paper of pins. But when it comes 
to shop windows of prints and pictures, 
of china, glass, jewelry, toys, and so on, 
the amusement is by no means irrational. 
London has many stores for dressing-cases 
and toilet furniture, whose goods are irre- 
sistibly cheap; indeed, in these things 
and in cutlery the English shops are very 
tempting toan American. So much for 
one form of summer amusement in which 
thousands of our countrymen and country- 
women have been indulging during the 
past season. 
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